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Best’s stock index 


90 STOCKS 


IMSURANCE STOCKS 


S'ueovunnwepeanvesecuscetonoaeaenunnraws eo 


7 1954 ————_ cm 1955 
30 Fire 90 30 Fire 
& Cas. Stocks & Cas. 
January 31! . 214.0 207.1 282.0 
February 28 . 220.7 207.7 288.0 
March 31 .. ; 220.7 214.0 286.3 
April 30 ‘ 226.8 224.4 294.9 
May 31! oe 237.2 231.8 296.4 
ee 243.3 232.0 312.3 
ea 260.0 245.2 309.1 
August 31 a 257.2 236.9 294.8 
September 30 ... 258.1 256.6 280.6 
October 31 240.2 251.6 271.4 
November 30 .... 264.2 271.9 290.7 
December 31 284.0 285.7 290.8 
The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price 


indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined. 
The 90 stocks and the 30 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 


building cost index 


BpusSevnBeBeBeHeaHaeaeaH*egeCHKeEHHeARHARKBAH SH ED 


Avg. Nov. Avg. Nov. 

1939 1955 1939 1955 
Boston 210 621 Minneapolis 202 600 
New York 219 643 Kansas City 209 574 
Buffalo 205 645 St. Louis 208 608 
Baltimore 198 é6ll Atlanta 186 666 
Philadelphia 196 él! Dallas 171 548 
Pittsburgh 219 602 New Orleans 194 628 
Cincinnati 209 593 Denver 195 558 
Cleveland 206 618 Seattle 196 617 
Chicago 205 582 San Francisco 183 578 
Indianapolis 206 633 Los Angeles 167 604 
Detroit 208 652 —_- —_— 
Milwaukee 209 654 National Average 200 618 


This index (1913 = 100) applies to construction only and does not in- 
clude building fixture items such as plumbing, heating, lighting, sprinkler 
system, etc. It is based on average costs under normal conditions with no 
allowance for overtime, premiums on materials, or special conditions. It is 
the composite of four types of buildings, frame, brick, concrete and steel— 
and therefore should be used only as a trend as it is not applicable to 
specific buildings. Furnished courtesy of the American Appraisal Company. 
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insurance stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 
Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 
1955 Range Dec. 


High Low 30, 1955 
Aetna Casualty & Surety Company (e) 183!/, 
Aetna Insurance Company ° 
Agricultural Insurance Company 43'/; 
American Automobile Insurance Company (a) 3234 
American Equitable Assurance Company . 45%, 
American Home Assurance Company . 
American Insurance Company , 
American Re-Insurance Company .. 
American Surety Company j 
Bankers & Shippers Insurance Company (e) 
Boston Insurance Company .. 
Camden Fire Insurance Association 
Continental Casualty Company 
Continental Insurance Company 
Employers Group Associates j 
Employers Reinsurance Company (b) 
Federal Insurance Company . 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Md. 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
Fire Association of Philadelphia ... 
Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 
Firemen's Insurance Company of Newark 
General Reinsurance Corporation . 
Glens Falls Insurance Company ... 
Globe & Republic Insurance Company 
Great American Insurance Company 
Hanover Fire Insurance Company 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company (b) 
Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins. 
Home Insurance Company 
Insurance Company of North ‘America 
Jersey Insurance Co. of New York (e) 
Kansas Citv Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Maryland Casualty Company .... 
Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 
Merchants Fire Assurance Company 
Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Insurance Co. 
National Casualty Company (c) 
National Fire Insurance Companv 
National Union Fire Insurance Company 
New Amsterdam Casualty Companv 
New Hampshire Fire Insurance Company 
New York Fire Insurance Company 
Northern Insurance Company 
North River Insurance Company .. 
Northeastern Insurance Co. of Hart. 
Northwestern National Ins. Company 
Ohio Casualty Company .......... 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company (f) 
Pacific Indemnity Company (c) ... 
Peerless Casualty Company ... 
Phoenix Insurance Company .... 
Providence Washington Insurance. og 
Providence Washington Ins. Co., 
Reinsurance Corporation of New york 
Republic Insurance Company ... 
St. Paul Fire & Marine Ins. Company 
Seaboard Surety Company 
Securitv Insurance Company of N. H. 
Sorinofield Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Standard Accident Insurance Companv 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Company (d) 
U. S. Fire Insurance Company ..... 
Westchester Fire Insurance Company 


Fire and Casualty Companies 


135 
70'/2 
39 


Lite Companies 


Aetna Life Insurance Company ... 
Colonial Life Insurance Company ... 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. . 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Continental Assurance Company 
Franklin Life Insurance Company (e) . 
Gulf Life Insurance Company 

Jefferson Standard Life Ins. y 
Kansas Citv Life Insurance Company 
Life and Casualty Insurance Company 
Life Insurance Comnanvy of Virginia 
Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. . 
Monumental Life Insrance Companv 
National Life & Accident Insurance Co. 
Philadelphia Life Insurance Company (9) 
Travelers Insurance Company .. 

U. S. Life Insvrance Company 

West Coast Life Insurance Company 

St. Louis Insurance Corp. (Dec. Range) 


FOOTNOTES: 


(a) Adiusted for 2 for | split. 

(b) Adiusted for 2°% stock dividend. 
(c) Adtusted for 33'.% stock dividend. 
(d) Adiusted for 20% stock dividend. 
(e) Adiusted for 59° stock dividend. 
(f) Ad'usted for 100% stock dividend. 
(gq) Adjusted for 15% stock dividend. 
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WET MARINE BROKERS 


Opportunity for Marine Brokers 
handling Great Lakes, Middle 
West and Pacific Coast busi- 
ness to become affiliated with 
an established firm of over 30 
years experience as Marine In- 
surance specialist. 


Exclusive market available to 
increase your volume of wet 
marine business. Extremely at- 
tractive arrangement can be 
made with qualified brokers. 
Write for further details giving 
background and experience. 


BOX #161C 


BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 38, New York 
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America fare ™ 


’ fie 
AMERICA FORE’S ADVERTISING 


in 1956 will stress the value of the agent's services — and 
aim to give the public a better understanding of insurance. 


This is the first of a series of national advertisements 
which will appear throughout the year in 
THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, LIFE, 
READER'S DIGEST, TIME, 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC, 
NEWSWEEK and FORTUNE. 
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company developments 


SUMMARY of the insurance company developments through- 
out the United States and Canada in recent months appears 
hereafter. This summary includes notices of examinations conducted 
by the departments, and also new, licensed and retired companies. 


CALIFORNIA 

Employers National Ins Co. ... 
Preferred Risk Mutual Ins. Co. 
CONNECTICUT Admitted 
American Universal Ins. Co. . 
National Indemnity Co. ..... 

State Farm Fire & Cas. Co 

State Farm Mutual Auto Ins. Ce 
DELAWARE Admitted 
Security Mutual Cas. Co. 
South Carolina Ins. Co. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Reserve Insurance Co. .. 


Admitted 
.. Wilmington, Del. 
..Des Moines, lowa 


Providence, R. |. 

. Neb. 
Bloomington, Ill. 
Bloomington, Ill. 


...+-Chicago, Ill. 
; Columbia, S. C. 
Admitted 
; Chicago, Ill. 
Examined 
Eastern Insurance Co ; 
National Mutual Ins. Co 
GEORGIA 
Equitable Fire Ins. Co. we, 
Midland National Ins. Co. .. 
ILLINOIS 
Professional Casualty C 


..Washington, D. 
, ..Washington, D. 
Admitted 
. .Charleston, S. 
; .Chicago, 
Incorporated 
vem Champaign, 
Admitted 
Great Northern Ins. Co. . 
West American Ins. Co. a 
INDIANA Admitted 
Association Insurance Co., Inc 
MAINE 
Jay Mutual Fire Ins. Co. . 
MARYLAND 


National Security Ins. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn, 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Examined 
Incorporated 


Admitted 
Columbia Mutual Ins. Co 
Minnehoma Ins. Co. .. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Twin City Fire Ins. Co. . 
MINNESOTA 
Market Mens Mutual Ins. Co 
Nationwide Mutual Fire Ins. C 
Surety National Ins. Co 
Tri-State Ins. Co. .. 
MISSOURI 
Group Casualty Undrs., Inc 
Admitted 
Employers National Ins. Co. 
National American Ins. Cc 
Provident Life & Cas. Ins. Co 
MONTANA Admitted 
Nationwide Mutual Fire Ins. Co 
Nationwide Mutual Ins. Co 
NEVADA 
Great Basin Insurance Cx 


Washington, D. C. 
; Tulsa, Okla. 
Admitted 
ey ..Minneapolis, Minn. 
Admitted 
..Milwaukee, Wis. 
Columbus, Ohio 
, Neb. 
.. Tulsa, Okla. 

Licensed 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Dallas, Texas 
. Neb. 
. .Chattanooga, Tenn 


Columbus, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Licensed 

Las Vegas, Nev. 

Admitted 

Fidelity & Guaranty Ins. Undrs., Inc. 
Missouri Union Ins. Co. . 
NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 
West Newbury Mutual Fire Ins. Co 


. Baltimore, Md 
.Clayton, Mo. 
Dedham, Mass. 

Examined 

Sunapee Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 

NEW YORK 

Autoplan Insurance Co 


Sunapee, N. H. 
Incorporated 
New York 

Examined 
American Reserve Ins. Co. 

Bethlehem Mutua! Ins. Assn 
Cosmopolitan Mutual Casualty Co 
Dutchess and Columbia Patrons’ Fire 
Jackson Fire Ins. Co. 
Oneida Co-operative Fire Ins. Assr 
Schaghticoke Mutual Fire Ins. C 
Sterling Fire Ins. Co. 
Walton Co-operative Fire Ins. Co 
NORTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Assurance Co. of America 
Camden Assn 


New York 
..Glenmont 
New York 
Verbank 
Cambridge 
Rome 
Schaahticoke 
_. Cobleskill! 


New York, N. Y 
Camden, N. J. 


Fire Ins 


8 


Illinois Fire Ins. Co. ... 
Old Colony Ins. Co. . 

Sea Insurance Co., Ltd. 
United Fire & Cas. Co. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Boston, Mass. 


vs wueccestd eekeaete we Cedar Rapids, lowa 
oe eS error ae yr Hamilton, Ohio 


OKLAHOMA Licensed 
American Travelers Ins. Co. .........02--05- Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Admitted 
American Reliable Ins. Co. 
OREGON Examined 
Hop Growers’ Fire Relief Assn. 
Sublimity Fire Ins. Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Farmers Mutual Fire Ins. Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Lebanon Mutual Ins. Co. Lebanon, Pa. 
National Commercial Mut. Fire Ins. Co. GRE NEE eS Chester, Pa. 
Philadelphia Manufacturers Mut. Ins. Co. ......... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Safequard Mutual Fire Ins. Co. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Washington Mutual Fire Ins. Co. .............-2.06. Lebanon, Pa. 
SOUTH CAROLINA Admitted 
Health Service, Inc. 
Indemnity Marine Assur. Co., Ltd. 
UTAH Admitted 
Nationwide Mutual Fire Ins. Co. 
Nationwide Mutual Ins. Co. 
VIRGINIA 
Badger Mutua! Ins. Co. Milwaukee, Wis. 
EnnaOe FUGA: 9's 0 i's bcd kd Peace de eba ew owen tee Syracuse, N. Y 
WASHINGTON Admitted 
Pennsylvania General Ins. Co. .............. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Baloise Fire Ins. Co., 
WYOMING 
Balboa Insurance Co. . 
PUERTO RICO 
British Traders Ins. Co., 
Eagle Fire Co. of N. Y. ; 
WOMTONES ONG COD, 2.650 ccese tc ssa bop eas The Haque, Holland 
Peerless Casualty Ce. .......... j Keene, N. H. 
NEWFOUNDLAND Leumsed 
Dominion Atlantic Ins. Co., Ltd. 
Newfoundland Marine Ins. Co., Ltd. .. 
Admitted 
United States Fire Ins. Co. 
OTTAWA 
Caledonian-Canadian Ins. Ce. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Butteville, Ore. 
coy 62 a peen teat wee Sublimity, Ore. 


Examined 


..Chicago, Ill. 
New York, N. Y. 


Columbus, Ohio 
Ges ..Columbus, Ohio 
Admitted 


.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Miami, Fla. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


Toronte, Ont. 


. St. John's 
New York, N. Y. 


. .Toronto, Ont. 


conventions ahead 


JANUARY 
International Federation of Commercial Travelers, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicaao. 
Texas Ass'n of Insurance Agents, casualty and surety meet- 
ings, Dallas, Jan. 23; Houston, Jan. 24. 


FEBRUARY 


Michigan Ass'n of Insurance Agents, midyear, Sheraton- 
Cadillac Hotel. 


MARCH 
National Ass'n of Surety Bond Producers, annual, Roosevelt 
Hotel, New Orleans. 
Fire Underwriters Ass'n of the Pacific, annual, 
Palace Hotel, San Francisco. 
New York Ass'n of Mutual Insurance Agents, annual, Hotel 
Syracuse, Syracuse. 
State Mutual Agents Ass'n of Pa., annual, Ben Franklin Hotel, 
Philadelphia. 
Tri State Ass'n of Mutual Insurance Agents, Ben Franklin 
Hotel, Philadelphia. 
National Ass'n of Insurance Women, 13th annual Region VI, 
Statler-Hilton Hotel, Dallas. 
Mississippi Ass'n of Mutual Insurance Agents, Hotel Vicks- 
burg, Vicksburg, Miss. 
Texas Ass'n of Mutual Insurance Agents, spring meeting, 
Fort Worth. 
Ass'n of Insurance Attorneys, annual, Atlanta, Ga. 
Far West Agents Conference, annual, Sheraton Palace Hotel, 
San Francisco. 


Sheraton 
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FROM A MACK SENNETT COMEDY 


The Kansas City lends an ear to your underwriting 
problems and helps you find the right answer! 


To build more business .. . 


keep more business .. . nip 


represent The Kansas City #L@-lilt-r Oia aigle-M- llegar 
@ progressive company 


for progressive agents. owwce 


301 West l!th Street « Kansas City, Missouri 





THE PAY-OFF IS IN PERFORMANCE 


All the horses are sleek and beautiful, and have the 
customary number of legs—but there’s a lot of differ- 
ence at the finish line. 

In the insurance business, too, where policies are 
pretty well standardized, the difference is in perform- 
ance. That’s why so many agents prefer to ride with 
the Fire Association Group. 

The Fire Association Group is composed of trained 
professionals . .. men who know that realistic, human 
needs coverage, prompt settlements, and courteous, 
efficient service add up to the performance that pays off. 

Let them help you to ride winners. 





Fire Association ‘Om 
Insurance Group gx 


INSURANCE COMPANIES OF PHILADELPHIA e FIRE ASSOCIATION 
@ RELIANCE 
@ EUREKA 


HEAD OFFICE: 401 Wainut St., Philadelphia 6, Penna. 
Branches in Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, New York, San 
Francisco , Toronto. Claims and Settling Agents through- 
out the world. 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





eee The year just past was one of 
record prosperity on top of pre- 
viously prosperous years. Nearly 
every week saw new highs in pro- 
duction in some branch of industry 
and brought announcements of still 
further expansion plans. For the 
fire and casualty industry, the first 
three-quarters of the year were 
somewhat less profitable than the 
comparable period of 1954 but the 
last quarter was substantially better 
than in the previous year. In general 
predominately fire companies fared 
better in 1955 than in 1954 while 
the experience of predominately 
casualty underwriters deteriorated 
somewhat. As is our custom at this 
time of the year we have prepared a 
Review and Preview of overall con- 
ditions and specific lines, It appears 
on page 14. 

eee Fire and casualty insurance 
company stocks, a small but select 
segment of the total capital share 
market, are noted for long and stable 
dividend records and sound long 
term growth. A _ consideration of 
Insurance Stock Trends and their 
movements in relation to the general 
market is given on page 18. A table 
covering these factors for the last 
twenty-four months is also included. 


eee Following the passage of the 
Atomic Energy Act of 1954, the 
peacetime use of atomic energy, as- 
sumed quite new characteristics. 
With the greater freedom permitted 
them, industrial firms entered the 
field in increasing numbers. Already 
this is a major industry with isotopes 
being used in industry, agriculture, 
medicine and research and some 
thirty firms certified as capable of 
producing reactors. Thus the insur- 
ance industry is already exposed to 
substantial radiation hazards and the 
exposure is expanding at a rapid 
rate. A clear view of the current 
status of the uses of Atomic Energy 
is given in the article on page 20. 


e°° The dawn of a new day in the 
insurance world broke when legisla- 
tion was first enacted some seven or 
eight years ago permitting multiple- 
line operations. Since then various 
companies and fleets have adopted 
different methods to take avantage 
of this opportunity. There have been 
consolidations and fire companies 
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have entered the casualty business 
or casualty carriers have expanded 
to write fire lines. There has also 
been the development of package 
coverages including protection for- 
merly only obtainable by means of 
several separate forms. Thus we 
have arrived at a point where the 
question is no longer whether to go 
multiple line but rather how to pro- 
ceed. Some guiding rules in the 
building of a Multiple Line Organi- 
zation are given in the article on 
page 24. 


eee The merchandising of insurance 
has been subject to close scrutiny 


and examination over the past sev- 


eral years. Both companies and 
agents have come in for criticism as 
to the way they have met, or have 
not met, the most recent types of 
competition and many panaceas have 
been put forward. The Need for 
Salesmanship is one of the points on 
which most spokesmen can agree. 
However, our author on page 29 
feels that insurance men have often 
been maligned in this matter of sales- 
manship and points out some of the 
steps which should not be taken. 


eee At its meeting last June the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents appointed a subcommittee, 
with Director of Insurance Pansing 
of Nebraska as chairman, to prepare 
a complete code of rules to regulate 
the advertising of accident and 
health insurance. The committee 
conducted conferences with the in- 
dustry and informally with the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, culminating 
in a public hearing in New York 
toward the end of November. Its 
Advertising Code was submitted to 
the mid-winter meeting of the Na- 
tional Association and adopted by 


that body. We are reproducing it on 


page 33. 


eee Historically, for fire insurance 
rating purposes, buildings have been 
classified as frame, brick, or fire 
proof. Now, with the advancements 
made in the science and art of build 
ing construction, and with the intro 
duction of new materials and inno 
vations in methods of assembly. 
many modern buildings do not fall 
entirely within any of these classi 
fications. Thus the assembled ma- 
terials must be specifically evaluated. 
Some of the methods of evaluating 
Materials of Construction are con- 
sidered in the article on page 45. 


eee A revolution may be defined as 
an extensive or radical and usually 
somewhat sudden change. By this 
definition the United States is in the 
midst of a social, political and eco- 
nomic revolution. One of the results 
has been the emergence of a new 
profession, that of The Risk Man- 
ager. Our author on page 57 postu- 
lates an ideal risk department and 
examines its organization and func- 
tions. 


eee At various times wonder has 
been expressed that the insurance 
industry did not develop the major 
medical type of contract earlier 
rather than providing group medical 
care coverage on the more narrow 
conventional basis. The answer may 
well be that there simply was not the 
ability or the willingness to pay for 
the more comprehensive cover. That 
is the conclusion of the author of 
Group Major Medical on page 66. 
His article traces the basis of this 
type of group coverage and gives 
some limits on its probable future 
development. 
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ow one big company Is 
selling Auto Insurance... 





‘‘State Farm’’ runs 6 pages in January ‘‘Reader’s Digest?’ 


America’s most widely bought auto in- FAST FACTS ABOUT: 

surance is now telling its impressive sales State Farm Insurance Reader’s Digest 
success story to over 36 million people in a Most widely bought auto insurance Most widely bought magazine 
single issue of America’s most widely read in U. S. in U. S. 


magazine—January Reader’s Digest. insures 4 million car owners More than 10,200,000 circulation each 
4,000 new signers a day—-one issue—reaching 36 million readers 
The ad—first of a State Farm s:»ries in every 21 seconds! Mare diadudien than the weit 


the Digest—is 6 running pages. Sold in all U.S. except New England two general magazines 


. i Offers lower-than-industry rates, combined 
Following State Farm’s recent expan- unique claim service, other Reaches 8,400,000 car-owning 


sion into New York and New Jersey, the “differences” households 
company has launched the most intensive 

sales and advertising drive in its history. 

And it has chosen Reader’s Digest as the 

national advertising medium to spearhead ' 

this drive in magazines and in television. 


State Farm’s use of the Digest is a | iy 
move that other insurance companies are * Y anny 
watching closely—and for good reason. | 1956 


How State Farm agents are cashing in on the 

impact and prestige of this unusual ad. . . 

1. By distributing a special booklet prepared 
by Reader’s Digest, ““What every car 
owner should know.”’ 

2. Local newspaper ads 

3. Local spot TV and Radio 

4. Posters, easel cards, banners 


State Farm Agents have already received— 
and are working with—full promotion kits 
for the above tie-in operation. 


Other Agents interested in this sales-mer- 
chandising-advertising program can get de- 
tails along with a free copy of the Digest’s 
booklet ‘““What every car owner should know”’ 
by mailing this coupon. 


Reader’s Digest Advertising Dept. 

230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send me details on Digest merchandising, and 
free booklet as distributed by State Farm Insurance. 
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Review 


UR NATIONAL ECONOMY got off to a running start 
QO; 1955 and kept right on running to hang up im- 
pressive new records in each succeeding month. Nearly 
every week saw new highs in production in some branch 
of industry and brought announcements of still further 
expansion plans. However, record production, which 
meant so much to business, brought headaches to the 
farmer in the form of agricultural surpluses and declin- 
ing prices. Nevertheless, the economy as a whole was 
booming and business profits, before taxes, reached a 
new peak. 

Record prosperity on top of previously prosperous 
years put further emphasis on the rapid changes that 
have transformed America’s way of life in the past ten 
years. It has changed the way people think, and act, 
and spend their time and money ; it has opened up vast 
new markets. It is measured in terms of rising birth 
rates, falling death rates, great strides in scientific and 
medical research, millions of new homes filled with new 
appliances and large screen television sets, millions of 
flashy new high powered autos speeding along new 
superhighways or clogging congested centers of popu- 
lation, record industrial expansion and production, high 
wages and high employment, new schools, churches and 
offices. Never has any nation been so prosperous. 


Long Term Outlook Excellent 


With 1955 tagged as the best year in history, what is 
left for 1956? Unquestionably, 1956 will be off to a 
fast start and most economists agree that the current 
flood of goods and services will spill over well into 1956 
so that over-all national output will exceed $400 billion 
as against about $387 billion for 1955. However, ex- 
pansion of business activity has already slowed with in- 
dications that the boom is nearing its peak so 1956 could 
well be a year of consolidating the recent gains on a high 
plateau with possibly some mild decline in the second 
half. The longer term outlook is excellent as great 
needs still exist for better housing, more schools, more 
teachers, more roads and, with a population expected to 
reach 190 million within ten years, more of most every- 
thing. Industry must expand mightily to fill the needs 
of a growing population with a higher standard of liv- 
ing. Ten years from now it is expected that some 
seventy-five million workers will be turning out an 
estimated $600 billion of goods and services through 
increasing use of atomic energy and automatic processes 
and with fewer hours of work. 

Amidst all the general boom and bustle how did the 
fire and casualty insurance business fare? It began 1955 
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positively reeling from the triple hurricanes which 
visited the northeast late in 1954 and left the stock and 
mutual companies with a $200 million underwriting loss 
on the line and some carry-over of loss into 1955, as it 
was impossible to settle or evaluate all claims before the 
year-end. Fortunately, virtually all other classes of busi- 
ness were profitable in 1954 so the year on an overall 
basis was very good and the outlook for 1955 was favor- 
able. As pointed out just a year ago, the stage was set 
for particularly keen competition: Rates were generally 
considered adequate, so the climate was right; surplus 
had advanced substantially, which supplied the sinews ; 
premium volume had levelled off, which supplied the 
incentive ; and different marketing plans introduced by 
specialty carriers were successfully tapping the new 
mass market, which supplied the spark. However. 
change does not come suddenly to a business as old and 
conservative as the insurance business which is made up 
of so many individual units and hemmed in so com- 
pletely by supervision of rates and policy forms. More- 
over, the conventional old line carriers operating through 
the American Agency System have built an imposing 
volume of good business and have no intention of scrap- 
ping a method of operation which has proven itself over 
a period of time. Agency service controls the bulk of 
commercial accounts and a vast number of sizeable in- 
dividual accounts. The problem is how to service the 
new mass market economically without disrupting the 
established successful handling of the huge backlog of 
business now being underwritten. Some companies or 
groups are experimenting in the handling of these prob- 
lems through subsidiary or affiliated carriers through 
which they may use such devices as six month policies, 
direct billing of renewals, lower commission rates and 
all of the tools employed by the independent carriers 
that have been so successful in gaining a substantial foot- 
hold in the mass automobile market. 


Volume At New High 


Unquestionably, 1955 was a highly competitive year. 
Companies and their bureaus, which had been so busily 
occupied in promoting needed rate increases during the 
period of rising loss costs, revised and broadened several 
important policy coverages and further refined rating 
classifications to improve their competitive position with 
the independent carriers. Competition was keen on the 
new package and home owners’ policies and mercantile 
block policies spread into new territories and classifica- 
tions. Commission allowances were boosted on several 
fronts. There was concerted effort by many carriers to 
broaden their underwriting classifications with fire com- 
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panies striving to gain a foothold in the casualty field 
and casualty companies seeking fire lines. Despite lower 
rates on several important lines, over-all premium vol- 
ume gained about 5% in 1955, as against 2% in 1954, 
to reach an estimated $7 billion in the stock field and 
nearly $10% billion for the entire industry. 

Slightly higher expenses, coupled with higher loss 
ratios because of reduced rates and some deterioration 
in loss experience on a few lines, squeezed profit riargins 
so that many companies were running some three to five 
points above the unusually favorable experience re- 
corded in the first three quarters of 1954. However, the 
last quarter of 1955 was so much better than the last 
quarter of 1954 for fire companies that over-all results 
for the full year 1955 should work out with an industry- 
wide combined loss and expense ratio not too far above 
1954’s 93.6%. In general, companies writing pre- 
dominantly fire lines fared better in 1955 than in 1954, 
because of much better extended cover experience, while 
those carriers heavily committed to casualty lines showed 
some deterioration in experience, a reversal of the gen- 
eral pattern of 1954. 

Although the primary function of an insurance com- 
pany is the successful underwriting of insurance, there 
is a very important secondary function, the investment 
of reserves and surplus funds. At the beginning of 1955 
stock carriers had one-half of their assets invested in 
bonds and about one-third, some $5,380,000,000, invested 
in stocks, mostly common. This was approximately 
double the 1948 holdings but the increase represented 
principally unrealized market appreciation rather than 
additional stock purchases. Except for holdings in sub- 
sidiaries, the stocks are principally blue chip issues and 
are carried at market values. Market appreciation in 
these portfolios has been very great in the past two 
years, more than $1 billion in 1954 and nearly $1 bil- 
lion more in 1955. This has been a very important de- 
velopment because during the height of the inflationary 
period, when premium volume was advancing at a rec- 
ord rate, growth in surplus did not keep pace with 
mounting liabilities. With premium growth at a more 
modest pace in 1954 and 1955 but market appreciation 
at such a phenomenal rate, surplus has been given a very 
handsome and welcome boost. For the first time since 
1945 total policyholders’ surplus in the stock company 
field exceeds annual premium writings and the ratio of 
total assets to liabilities approaches two to one. 

It is not only increasingly difficult to evaluate in- 
dustry-wide results because multiple underwriting em- 
braces such a wide variety of coverages but allowance 
must be made for the many specialty carriers whose ex- 
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perience often runs at a considerable variance from that 
of companies doing a general line of business. Some of 
the specialty carriers enjoy lower than average loss 
ratios, while others operate at a very low expense ratio. 
As each class of business is subject to its own particular 
problems, as well as to the general pull of economic 
events, a better understanding of over-all trends may be 
gained by looking at some main classes of business 


Problems of Auto Underwriters 


Automobile insurance premiums now run in excess 
of $4 billion, about 40% of all business written by all 
types of fire and casualty carriers. It is not only the 
largest class of business underwritten but confronts the 
industry with some of its most important and difficult 
problems. One problem that is particularly pressing is 
the uncompensated motor vehicle accident victim, This 
problem is not new and, while great strides have been 
made toward its solution, the final chapter has not yet 
been written. How it is written will affect the whole 
future of the fire and casualty business. 

One of the first steps looking toward a solution was 
the general adoption of automobile financial responsi- 
bility laws requiring proof of future financial responsi 
bility following an unsatisfied judgment. They have 
since been strengthened to require settlement of any out 
standing judgment as well as filing proof of future 
financial responsibility. These laws have made a very 
valuable contribution by approximately tripling the pro- 
portion of insured automobile owners. Prior to the 
adoption of financial responsibility laws only between 
25% and 30% of auto owners carried liability insur 
ance; after passage of the first type law this ratio 
doubled to between 50% and 60% ; and when the final 
“teeth” were added the number of insured owners in 
creased to between 75% and 90%. However, a gap 
still remains with at least fifteen million auto owners 
who do not carry liability insurance and there are still 
many uncompensated auto accident victims. Meanwhile 
Massachusetts adopted compulsory automobile insur- 
ance. This has been in force nearly thirty years and 
it is generally conceded not to be the answer as it has 
created many additional problems and also left uncom- 
pensated auto accident victims. 

New Jersey adopted an unsatisfied judgment fund 
scheme which just became fully operative on April 1 of 
1955. While it has not been in force long enough to 
prove much one way or the other, it has created addi- 
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REVIEW AND PREVIEW—Continued 


tional problems and is generally agreed not to be the 
long sought solution. 

Effective October 5, New York approved broadened 
coverage in the form of an endorsement to the regular 
auto policy to provide protection for the insured and 
members of his family if injured or killed by an unin- 
sured automobile anywhere in the United States or Can- 
ada. Less than two months later, at a public hearing of 
the New York Joint Legislative Committee on Unsatis- 
fied Judgments, Superintendent Holz recommended the 
enactment of a compulsory indemnification law. This 
would require motorists who fail to furnish proof of 
financial responsibility when securing their automobile 
license to pay an additional assessment which would be 
placed in a special fund to indemnify any person (except 
another uninsured motorist) injured by an uninsured, 
financially irresponsible motorist. The American Mu- 
tual Alliance, which expressed its preference for com- 
pulsory insurance rather than an unsatisfied judgment 
fund, has reiterated its position in the present New York 
controversy and has advocated an amendment to the 
state’s vehicle and traffic law which would require all 
motorists to maintain financial responsibility at all times. 
Others are insisting on straight compulsory insurance. 

The problem of the uncompensated auto accident vic- 
tim was not solved in 1955 and probably cannot be 
solved in 1956, but continuing efforts will be made. 
Right now the subject is hottest in New York but other 
jurisdictions are studying it and many may be guided 
by the type of solution eventually adopted in New York. 


Auto Underwriting Experience 


Automobile insurance is divided into three subcate- 
gories, liability, property damage, and physical damage. 
In the stock company field auto liability premium vol- 
ume advanced modestly, to an estimated $1,150 million, 
but losses were generally higher so that some carriers 
slipped back into the red on liability in 1955. High loss 
costs have long plagued this line and the profit margin 
was only three points in 1953 and 1954. Auto property 
damage premium volume also rose modestly, to about 
$590 million, and loss ratios were generally higher. 
However, it enjoyed a more substantial profit margin in 
1953 and 1954 so remained well in the black for 1955. 
The record eight million new cars produced in 1955 
boosted auto physical damage premiums some 12% to 
about $1,350 million despite substantial rate cuts. Be- 
cause of lower rates loss ratios began to rise but the line 
should show a profit margin in the neighborhood of 8% 
for the year. While automobile business, over-all, was 
profitable it must be remembered that some fifty insur- 
ance companies controlled by finance companies write 
about one-quarter of the physical damage business but 
none of the liability and property damage. Outlook for 
1956 is for some further rise in loss ratios with auto 
liability possibly in the red, property damage modestly 
profitable and physical damage experience good. 

Straight fire business, which has shown very little 
change in volume for the last three years, moved mod- 
estly ahead in 1955 despite lower rates and the diversion 
of some fire premiums to the new package forms. Ex- 
perience remained favorable with an indicated profit 
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margin in the neighborhood of 8%. Estimated country- 
wide dollar fire losses were about 1% higher than for 
1954. Competition was particularly keen on the Pacific 
Coast where mercantile block policies were offered by 
many companies at rates which other carriers considered 
inadequate to cover the additional hazards assumed. 
Efforts are being made to work out a basis of offering 
mercantile block policies on a countrywide basis. The 
new broad home owners’ policies are proving extremely 
popular. While they divert premiums previously re- 
ported on other lines, particularly fire and extended 
cover as well as inland marine, burglary and liability, 
the net result is a nice increase in volume because pre- 
vious coverage was often both incomplete and inade- 
quate. It is the much better relationship of insurance 
to value which the companies are counting on to keep 
loss ratios in line and absorb the higher commissions. 

Experience is available on crop hail insurance because 
the season is already clesed. Statistics compiled by the 
Crop-Hail Insurance Actuarial Association indicate pre- 
mium volume approached $55 million, up better than 
12%, while the loss ratio dropped nearly twelve points 
to 60.6%, a satisfactory ratio. 


Extended Coverage 


Net premiums written on extended coverage ad- 
vanced by about 15% in 1955 to reach an estimated 
$470 million in the stock company field. This compares 
with just over $300 million in 1951, about $200 million 
in 1948, and less than $100 million in 1945. This rapid 
rise in volume reflects the inflation in property values, 
a large number of additional properties insured and sub- 
stantial rate increases. The line is potentially the most 
hazardous underwritten as no natural barriers exist to 
confine or restrain the destructive storms that often 
extend over a large territory. Experience of the last 
few years has emphasized this point as windstorms, 
tornados and hurricanes have hit high value areas with 
unprecendented fury. Underwriting losses have been 
substantial and reached record heights in 1954. Because 
of the carry-over of some 1954 losses into 1955 and the 
occurrence of seven or eight severe storms in 1955, the 
line cannot be termed back to normal but the vast im- 
provement is most welcome. Introduction of higher 
rates and the use of mandatory deductibles in many 
territories greatly improves the long term outlook for 
the line. It is essential to have a rate base high enough 
to accumulate profits in good years to offset the inevi- 
table high losses of poor years. 

Although the Northeast avoided the unusually heavy 
hurricane losses of 1954 it was subject to disastrous 
flood damage in 1955. This has led to demands for 
flood or disaster insurance. Legislative hearings have 
been held on both the state and national levels and four 
bills have already been prepared for introduction in the 
next session of Congress. It is always difficult to 
awaken interest outside the stricken area but the pro- 
ponents of federal action, by extending the scope of the 
legislation to cover any catastrophic loss, including 
nuclear fission, earthquake, windstorm, wave wash, ex- 
plosion, flood, tidal wave and war damage, hope to 
generate considerate political interest in an election year. 
West Coast December floods will add further pressure. 
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Inland marine volume moved ahead more than 5% 
in 1955 to top $300 million in the stock company field 
despite diversion of considerable personal property 
floater business to the new home owners’ policies. Un- 
derwriting experience was spotty with loss ratios tend- 
ing to continue the rise started in 1954. Thefts of goods 
in transit soared to a new peak in 1955. However, the 
line remained modestly in the black and the outlook is 
for continued steady or slowly rising volume and not 
much change in underwriting experience. Ocean marine 
volume remained at approximately the $150 million level 
despite an increase in foreign trade. Competition con- 
tinued to force rates lower and coverage has been broad- 
ened, Fortunately there were few major catastrophes 
so the line remained quite profitable. However, theft 
and pilferage losses continued to plague the under- 
writers and they still face the problems created by dol- 
lar shortages abroad and exchange or other restrictions 
in many countries. 


Liability and Workmen's Compensation 


In the field of general liability, which embraces all 
coverages other than automobile liability, there was a 
modest gain in premiums and a moderate narrowing of 
profit margins because of generally higher loss ratios. 
Basic policy forms were revised and broadened, and 
manual rate and other changes made. Outlook is for 
some further gain in volume with underwriting experi- 
ence continuing at present favorable levels. With the 
atomic age approaching, both stock and mutual com- 
panies are organizing pools to underwrite the third 
party liability insurance of the radiation hazard on 
nuclear reactors. Potential hazards are so great that 
full industry-wide cooperation is essential. Industry 
committees have been at work for some time with access 
to classified material so the industry should soon be 
ready to offer considerable ¢apacity on a realistic basis. 
The program is being pushed to completion rapidly be- 
cause the development of peacetime use of atomic energy 
cannot proceed very far until adequate insurance is 
available. 

Workmen’s compensation premium volume for stock 
carriers has remained at about $640 million in each of 
the last three years. It did not rise in 1955 because rate 
reductions, based on favorable underwriting experience, 
approximately offset rises due to higher benefits and 
greater employment. Loss ratios were generally higher 
due in part to the lower rates and also to the lag in rate 
changes reflecting the general adoption of higher mini- 
mum scales of payment. Outlook is for continued satis- 
factory experience in 1956 and fewer benefit schedule 
changes as 1956 is an “off” legislative year. 

Fidelity premium volume, which advanced 28% in 
1954 because of the three year premium cycle, naturally 
showed a decline in 1955, an “off” year. However, un- 
derwriting experience remained very favorable and even 
showed some further improvement for most carriers. 
Surety bond premiums were up nearly 10% because of 
record construction activities but loss ratios were higher 
due to lower rates and the fact that competition among 
contractors left some of the low bidders without a suf- 
ficient allowance for profits and contingencies. Never- 
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theless profit margins remained at a very satisfactory 
level and the outlook for 1956 is favorable with fore- 
casts of another year of high level construction activity, 
the eighth in succession. 


Accident and Health 


Accident and health premiums forged ahead by about 
10% to reach an estimated $3 billion in 1955. Of the 
ten leading writers, eight are life companies and the 
other two have affiliated life companies. Major medical 
expense showed the largest percentage gain and group 
business went ahead faster than individual. Some $500 
million of the total accident and health business was 
written by stock fire and casualty companies and about 
$265 million by mutual fire and casualty companies. 
Loss ratios were slightly higher but the line remained 
profitable with a larger profit margin on individual than 
on group. The accident and health branch of the busi- 
ness has been harried by the Federal Trade Commission 
which has cited forty-one companies on charges of de- 
ceptive advertising. The charges have been generally 
denied and litigation is in progress over the question of 
jurisdiction. Meanwhile the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners has adopted a uniform code 
on accident and health advertising with the thought that 
its adoption by the various states and by individual com- 
panies will forestall the assertion of jurisdiction by the 
F.T.C. An initial step in the organization of the Health 
Insurance Association of America, a new trade asso- 
ciation, was made in December when invitations to join 
were sent to all companies which are members of one 
or more of the seven associations composing the Joint 
Committee on Health Insurance. While it is not ex- 
pected that the Federal Administration will again spon- 
sor health reinsurance as a means of expanding health 
insurance it is believed ready to introduce a new health 
insurance program soon after Congress convenes. 


Summary 


The fire and casualty industry enjoyed a very satis- 
factory year with good underwriting returns and near 
record investment gains building surplus funds to a 
point more in line with the increased commitments as- 
sumed and to be assumed in our rapidly growing econ- 
omy. It gave a good account of itself in 1955 and will 
continue to do so in increasingly competitive 1956 and 
for years to come. Just as improvement in other lines of 
business offset the staggering hurricane losses in 1954, 
better extended cover experience helped offset moderate 
deterioration in some of the other classes of business in 
1955. The over-all outlook remains favorable except 
that moderately rising loss ratios, due often to lower 
rates, will squeeze profit margins, particularly in some 
of the casualty lines. Expense ratios are also pushing 
higher and it is estimated that the higher commissions 
now being paid on some of the fire business will boost 
expenses on the fire side of the business by nearly a 
point. The fire and casualty business has kept pace with 
the increasing needs of the public, has grown to im- 
pressive size and generally won the confidence of the 
whole country in its integrity and its capacity for valu- 
able service. 
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IRE AND CASUALTY insurance company stocks, rep- 
| povshanen a small but select segment of the total capi- 
tal share market, are noted for long and stable dividend 
records and sound long term growth. Insurance shares 
fluctuate in price for the same fundamental economic 
reasons that cause other stocks to move and, over a 
period of years, have kept pace with the rise and fall 
in the general stock market, sometimes running ahead of 
it and sometimes following it. Insurance companies are 
tied closely to general over-a!l business and security 
market conditions on two counts—not only are the vol- 
ume of underwriting commitments and experience on 


many lines of insurance linked to general business con- 


ditions, but insurance companies own very substantial 


blocks of high grade stocks and bonds as investments. 

Insurance shares lagged behind the general market 
coming out of the depression period of the Thirties and 
it was not until the early Forties that they forged into 
the lead. Insurance shares lagged again in the middle 
Forties when inflation was pushing underwriting losses 
higher but recovered sharply in 1948 and 1949 when 
earnings reached a peak. The general market took the 
lead again in 1950, when hurricane losses were high, and 
held the lead, because of unsatisfactory experience on 
casualty lines, until the last quarter of 1953. Insurance 
shares then forged into the lead, because of excellent 
underwriting earnings and increased dividends, only to 
sell off as a result of the 1954 fall hurricane losses. 

Fire and casualty shares recovered nicely to close the 
vear 1954 virtually in step with the general market. 
They lagged slightly behind the rapidly rising general 
market until the end of May 1955 when our index of 
insurance stocks stood at 296.4 and Standard & Poor’s 
index of 90 stocks registered 297.5. Then the two parted 
company and have not been on speaking terms since. 
After making a high for the year in June insurance 
shares drifted downward each month to reach a low in 
October while the general market continued to climb 
until interrupted by the sharp break following the Presi- 
dent’s illness. Closing quotations at year-end found the 
fire and casualty shares at 290.8, up 2% for the year 
while the general market index (Standard & Poor) was 
at 361.1, up 27% for the year. 

At year-end fire and casualty shares were quoted at 
a 20% discount from the level of the general market 
whereas only seven months before they were at virtual 
parity, Why should such a change in sentiment take 
place within a period of a few months? One explanation 
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is that a psychology of over-optimism was superseded 
by a psychology of over-pessimism. It became apparent 
by the middle of 1955 that underwriting earnings, 
though good, were not up to the unusually high levels 
reported for the first half of the preceding year while 
many corporations in other lines were stablishing new 
earnings records. Then there were several hurricane 
scares and many people were apparently under the mis- 
taken impression that severe insurance losses were 
incurred because of the floods. Meanwhile life insurance 
stocks, which had advanced far more rapidly than the 
general market, lost some of their spectacular gains. 

Whatever the reason or reasons, investor psychology 
changed with the result that fire and casualty insurance 
stocks currently appear underpriced in relation to the 
general market. Statistically the general market is 
high, (buoyed up by record earnings, mergers, stock 
splits and higher dividends) but it has shown little in- 
clination to push ahead after regaining the ground lost 
in the 10% break following the President’s heart attack. 

Fire and casualty shares are not only undervalued in 
relation to the general market but are selling at low 
levels with respect to net worth. Underwriting and in- 
vestment earnings plus very substantial appreciation in 
stocks owned have increased net worth markedly with 
the result that most fire and casualty shares are selling 
below estimated liquidating value and some even below 
book value. Yield on insurance shares is normally a bit 
low because companies customarily keep dividends to 
stockholders well within their net income from invest- 
ments and retain in the business all other earnings from 
either investments or underwriting. In the past six 
years the stock fire and casualty industry has nearly 
doubled its net worth, assets and investment income. 

\s pointed out in the preceding “Review and Pre- 
view” the fire and casualty industry enjoyed a very satis- 
factory year with good underwriting returns and near 
record investment gains. In general, companies writing 
predominantly fire lines fared better in 1955 than in 
1954, because of much better extended cover experi- 
ence, while those carriers heavily committed to casualty 
lines showed some deterioration in experience, a re- 
versal of the pattern of 1954. 

A monthly comparison for the last twenty four months 
of Best’s Insurance Stock Index and the index of 90 
stocks compiled by Standard & Poor appears on page 4 
with year-end closing quotations of all actively traded 
insurance stocks on page 5. A detailed table of price 
trends for a period of years of stocks of more than sixty 
insurance companies appears on pages 144 and 145. 


30 Fire 90 
& Cas. Stocks 
48.6 80.2 
70.7 75.4 
100.3 106.7 
98.3 136.4 
71.9 83.7 
87.1 104.9 
93.5 99.2 
94.2 84.0 
91.5 69.0 
92.5 77.6 
100.6 92.7 


30Fire $90 
& Cas. Stocks 
103.0 105.5 
123.5 137.8 
108.7 121.5 
108.5 119.3 
124.5 119.4 
151.5 133.1 
162.5 162.1 
165.9 1888 
204.2 211.0 
208.5 197.0 
1954 284.0 285.7 
1955. 290.8 361.1 


The index of 90 stocks is based on Standard & Poor’s daily stock price 
indexes of 50 industrial, 20 railroad and 20 public utility stocks combined 
The 90 stocks and the 30 fire and casualty stocks were at 100 in June, 1944. 


Year 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 


Year 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 
1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
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Profitable agency operation calls for intelligent —_letins, designed to help in your business of build- 
system kept within bounds. Office routine and ing a profitable multiple-line agency. It presents 
record-keeping may be vital procedures in your some practical procedures, as proven and de- 
business. But to the extent that you let them scribed by some practical agency-managers. It 
hamper or confuse your basic sales and service doesn’t try to give all the answers on economy 
functioning, you are like the forgetful fisherman _ of time and money in systems-operation. But if 


who is held back by a hidden anchor left jt uncovers even one of your hidden anchors, it 


overside. will have been well worth-while your reading. 
How to Simplify Agency Routine is latest in the Why not ask for a copy NOW? — on the handy 
serviceable series of Security-Connecticut Bul- coupon below. 


THE SAC URI + CONNECTICUT companies 
FIRE - MARINE - CASUALTY : BONDS - LIFE* 
In their 116th year of operation he *SECURITY-CONNECTICUT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Incorporated 1955 


HOME OFFICES: New Haven, Conn. PACIFIC DEPTS: 248 Battery St. San Francisco, Calif 
THE SECURITY-CONNECTICUT COMPANIES 
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SECURITY-CONNECTICUT COMPANIES 
Dept. 14E, New Haven 5, Connecticut 


Please send me, without cost or obligation, your new Agency 
Sales Bulletin How to Simplify Agency Routine. 
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SECURITY-CONNECTICUT 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


for full multiple-line facilities .... 
FIRE » MARINE » CASUALTY - BONDS « LIFE 
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Atomic Energy and Its 


JOSEPH F. MORRISON 
Vice President 
Industrial Indemnity Company 


HE PEACETIME USE of atomic 
energy assumed quite new 


characteristics with the passage of 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954. 
The act itself is merely the expres- 
sion of government policy to push— 
and push vigorously—the peaceful 
uses of this miracle. Every change 
in the program emanating from 
Washington since then has been to 
expand and accelerate it. Perhaps 
the latest and most dramatic illustra- 
tion is the offer of our government 
to lease the U-235 necessary to 
operate a research reactor to any 
foreign government wanting it, and 
to provide the required information 
and pay one-half the cost! At the 
August Geneva Peacetime Atomic 
Conference, sponsored by the United 
States, over two thousand scientific 
papers were read, and over eighty 
U. S. firms had exhibits. 

Things of this sort are inevitable, 
I believe, for two primary reasons: 
1. Such a program is useful to the 
government politically in the world 
scene, for obvious reasons; and 
2. As a matter of national defense, 
and protection of our future, it 
would be reckless in the extreme 
to neglect development of this more 
adequate fuel source as a replace- 
ment to our other fuels, such as coal 
and oil, which are being used up 
rapidly. 

Under the Atomic Energy Act of 
1954, private firms may for the first 
time build, own, and operate atomic 
power plants. They may lease, but 
not buy, atomic fuels from the 
A.E.C. In addition, they may pro- 
duce and use additional fuel or, if 
they wish, sell it to the A.E.C. 
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Private firms wishing to build nu- 
clear power plants or other atomic 
facilities must apply to the A.E.C. 
for license. In addition, individuals 
and companies now, for the first 
time, may own patenis developed 
in the atomic energy field. However, 
they must license the basic patents 
(with a royalty) for use by anyone 
else for a period of five years. 

Section 58(a) is very significant 
to insurance men. It creates a new 
situation by providing “the licensee 
will hold the United States and the 
Commission harmless from any 
damages resulting from the use or 
possession of special nuclear fuel 
by the licensee”. 


A Different Situation 


Thus, operators of civilian reac- 
tors will in the future not only have 
to assume liability for their own 
negligence but they must also hold 
the U. S. harmless as well, and this 
is completely different than the 
situation heretofore when, as con- 
tractors, industry was protected 
from all liability by the government. 

Over-all, the new atomic energy 
legislation assures a great upsurge 
of industrial activity in this field 
during the coming years. Informed 
people feel that the Act is a highly 
constructive step towards putting 
nuclear energy to work for the 
benefit of people everywhere. Activ- 
ity during the past year has borne 
out these predictions. 

Now, what is the current status 
of the uses of atomic energy—and 
with what parts of it are we con- 
cerned ? 

1. Already it is a major American 
industry— 

Government plant represents invest- 
ment of over $15 billion. 


cf.—plant and equipment of the five 
major steel companies represents a 
gross investment, before deprecia- 
tion, of only $7.6 billion. 
cf—gross public debt of U. S. in 
1929, $16.9 billion. While the gov- 
ernment plant is basically a war 
industry and its peacetime use is, 
at the moment, essentially a by-prod- 
uct, Eisenhower has said he looks 
to the time when our weapons stock- 
pile will be at maximum and the 
entire product will be directed into 
peacetime use. 
2. Peacetime use itself, which is 
what concerns insurance 
basically three things: 
a) Isotopes; 
b) Particle accelerators and research 
reactors; and 
c) Production reactors. 

A layman’s description of these 
three things is: 
a) Atoms of the same element which 
differ in weight are called isotopes. 
If the isotope gives off radiation it 
is a radiation isotope. Radium and 
radon are radioactive isotopes which 
occur in nature. Man-made radia- 
tion isotopes of most other elements 
can now be made in an atomic 
reactor. Isotopes are the most widely 
used radioactive substances and are 
developed in varying forms depend- 
ing upon the specific use. 
b) There are already in use a very 
large number of particle accelerators 
—in universities and laboratories. 
The first one of these was the famed 
Cyclotron developed by Dr. E. O. 
Lawrence at Berkeley. The purpose 
of an accelerator is to provide a 
convenient and easily controllable 
device which produces the same sort 
of ionizing radiation as does natural 
radioactivity. The accelerator ac- 
complishes this by producing very 
high energy or fast moving nuclear 
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particles, such as protons or elec- 
trons, for the purpose of bombard- 
ment of other particles, and it does 
so under completely controllable 
conditions. The Bevatron is the 


super-accelerator at Berkeley which 


cost more than $9,500,000 and was 
featured in the news as the equip- 
ment with which Dr. Lawrence’s 
group isolated the anti-protons, 
which to scientists is a major dis- 
covery which will open completely 
new horizons in the nuclear field. 

c) A reactor is a device for main- 
taining a constant level nuclear fis- 
sion chain reaction—i.e., it main- 
tains the number of nuclear fissions 
per second at a constant level. It is 
used as a heat source or a source 
of neutrons to bring about trans- 
mutation of elements, thus creating 
radioactive isotopes. Heat is the 
primary use ; isotopes are secondary, 
in most cases. 

How are these three things being 
used today ? Radioactive isotopes are 
already widely used in: 

Industry 
Agriculture 
Medicine, and 
Research. 

Thus, we are already exposed 
to substantial radiation hazards and 
it is expanding at a very rapid rate. 
In industry, we find this exposure in: 
Metal working plants where through 
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radiography, gamma rays are used 
to show defects in metal objects, 
such as castings ; 

Pipeline operation where radioactive 
tracers are used as markers to sep- 
arate different cargo within a pipe- 
line ; 

Shoe factories in making abrasion 
tests for the wearing qualities of 
soles ; 

Paper mills to measure thickness of 
paper ; 

Steel mills to measure and control 
the thickness of hot strip during 
manufacture ; 

Engine plants to measure piston 
wear ; and the flow of oil in bearings ; 
Many basic industries for analyzing 
molecular structures to improve the 
product, such as in metallurgy; 

In several industries particle accel- 
erators are being used to irradiate 
the product, such as with certain 
plastics, resulting in greatly in- 
creased strength and durability of 
the product. 

In agriculture, we find radioactive 
isotopes beginning to play an im- 
portant role: 

In irrigation where radioactive ma- 
terial may be used to measure the 
quantity of water actually getting 
to the plants; 

In fertilizers to observe the com- 
parative effectiveness of different 
fertilizers by observing their actual 
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flow, when mixed with radioactive 
phosphorus, throughout the entire 
plant structure ; 

In plant biology basic studies on the 
fundamental processes of life, e.g., 
photosynthesis, are being made pos- 
sible by the use of such isotopes. 

In medicine, which to us means 
exposure in hospitals, we find in- 
creasing use of these materials, both 
in diagnosis and treatment 
ample : 

Goitre operations appear to be a 
thing of the past because radioactive 
iodine corrects hyperactive thyroid 
without surgery ; 

Brain tumors may now be diagnosed 
with absolute accuracy and even 
treated by actually irradiating the 
patient where, as at Brookhaven 
recently, the patient was put into 
direct contact with a reactor ; 
Radioactive phosphorus has proved 
effective in controlling bone cancer. 

Consequently, any insurance com- 
pany which insures such places as 
these, either for workmen’s com- 
pensation or liability or to a lesser 
extent some property coverages is 
currently exposed to varying degrees 
of radiation hazard. These uses 
which are becoming so widespread 
are the greatest challenge to safety 
engineers in this whole picture. And 
none of us know to what *xtent new 
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OHI0'S 
JOHNNY APPLESEED 
Did he really exist? 


If you rise before dawn when apple 
trees burst into bloom along the Ohio 
River, you may see the faint smoke of 
Johnny Appleseed’s campfire. You 
may even discern the wraith of his 
widely-respected figure, seed-pouch by 
his side. Or so say old-timers, with 
tongue in cheek. 

Does it matter whether he was a 
benevolent donor of future apple or- 
chards or (as cynical historians assert) 
a shrewd nurseryman whose business 
prospered? Johnny Appleseed’s niche 
in the hall of Americana is secure. 

Fruit trees, grain, hills and sunshine 
appropriately represent beautiful Ohio 
on the State’s Great Seal. 


A “Great Seal” of the insurance business 
Is PACIFIC NATIONAL'S, below, 
token of strength, security and service 
to Agent, Broker and Assured. 


PACIFIC 
NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
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development and experimentation in 
these fields will continue to extend 
their use. 

But major insurance problems 
arise not from isotopes or acceler- 
ators, but from the new program for 
private ownership of reactors. Here- 
tofore, all reactors have been owned 
by the government and built, and in 
some cases, operated by private in- 
dustry, under contract with the 
A.E.C. Insurance has been written 
under a special arrangement com- 
parable to the war projects rating 
plan under which the entire loss is 
included without limit; thus, it has 
been cost plus insurance. Therefore, 
no problem of limits or private 
reinsurance has arisen, and, of 
course, the government does not 
carry property insurance. 

However, private industry will 
now have to assume its normal liabil- 
ity for negligence and, in addition. 
as we saw before, Section 58(a) 
creates a contractual liability to hold 
the government and the Commission 
harmless, and it is for that reason 
that we should now understand ex- 
actly what the civilian use in the 
reactor program is. 

At the moment the program calls 
for the building of: 

1. Small Reactors for use in hos- 
pitals, remote air bases, etc. 

2. Medium-size Reactors for ex- 
perimental purposes in the research 
laboratories of industry and educa- 
tional institutions. 

3. Large Reactors for generating 
electric power by public utility com- 
panies. 


Status of the Programs 


Some idea of the status of each 
of these programs may be indicated 
by the following : 

1. The Army has asked for bids on 
one thousand small reactors and 
already thirty firms have qualified 
and been certified by the Army as 
capable of producing such reactors, 
and more than one hundred other 
firms are actively seeking such 
approval. 

2. In the medium-sized reactor field. 
there are several such reactors al- 
ready authorized and under con- 
struction, and this will expand ran- 
idly. There will prohably he scores 


of these and they will be owned and 
operated by institutions already in- 
sured by private companies. 

3. The large electric power reactor 
program is already activated—one 
is under construction at Shipping- 
port, Pa. for Duquesne Power and 
Light; Consolidated Edison has 
bought its plant site at Peekskill, 
New York; Yankee Electric in New 
England is already set up; the 
Detroit Edison heads another group 
whose plans are activated; and Nu- 
clear Power Group is moving for- 
ward in the Chicago area, headed 
by Commonwealth Edison with en- 
gineering and construction under 
supervision of Bechtel Corporation. 

Altogether, there are twenty-two 
company groups who have com- 
mitted themselves for an aggregate 
of over $250 million of their own 
capital for participation in this pro- 
gram. And the participants include 
firms all the way from the giants, 
like G. E., Westinghouse, etc. down 
to little corporate pygmies organized 
to do special but vital tasks, such as 
handling atomic waste disposal on 
contract. 

The list could go on and on. The 
point is that when business lays its 
millions on the line, we know that 
the atomic age is not something in 
the future. It’s here. 

As to the future, we might keep 
one startling fact in mind. Atomic 
energy to produce electricity is one 
thing. But it is not always realized 
that we now use three times as 
much energy for our heating re- 
quirements—in space heating and 
industrial processes. Think of the 
horizon that opens up. 

All of this gives rise to two major 
problems of concern to insurance 
men: 

1. For the first time underwriters 
must evaluate the hazards of reactor 
construction and operation—a field 
in which, up until now, they have 
heen in complete ignorance. 

2. They must decide whether to 
make the effort to meet the demands 
of industry for coverage with enor- 
mous limits of liability where spread 
of risk will be difficult, if not im- 
possible, at least in the earlv stages. 

As to the first of these, the haz- 
ards involved, T should like to renort 
a few facts. Last fall the A.E.C. 
released a studv of the accident 
record for the first twelve vears. 
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1943 through 1954, covering the 
operation of its twenty-five reactors. 
Here is the record covering all 
deaths, injuries, broken down into 
the two classes of equipment, namely 
(a) production reactors and (b) 
critical facilities, and the latter differ 
from production reactors in the 
same way that in the aircraft field 
an experimental plane that has never 
heen flown before would differ from 
a normal “operation” plane. 


Accident Record 


As respects reactors, during the 
past twelve years, twenty-five nu- 
clear reactors have operated a total 
of 606,686 hours of experience and 
involved a total of 17,799,000 man- 
hours with no accident involving 
radiation injury sufficiently serious 
to cause lost time and with no acci- 
dent involving contamination of off- 
site property. The only incidents 
which could remotely be called 
accidents are reported as follows, 
although none of these were acci- 
dents in the sense of liability or 
property damage external to the 
plant. 

At Hanford, Washington, a 
plugged process tube allowed some 





fuel elements to melt and required | 
a shutdown of approximately one | 
month for repair. 

Again at Hanford, irradiated 
slugs were inadvertently blown from 
the pile by water pressure and mis- 
taken for cold slugs by the operators. 
Three men received hand doses well 
below the emergency allowable tol- 
erance. 

At the Savannah River Plant, | 
near Aiken, South Carolina, a large 
quantity of heavy water was acci- 
dentally jettisoned, causing large 
financial loss but no plant damage 
or personal injury. 

At Los Alamos, New Mexico, an 
experienced scientist involved in 
control-rod calibration produced a 
condition of supercriticality and re- 
ceived a dose of about 2.5 roentgens, 
again well within emergencv limits. 

These are the only reactor inci- 
dents recorded to date. 

However. accidents have occurred 
in critical facilities which must be 
grouped in an entirely separate cate- 
gory from reactors. Two fatalities 
occurred early in the weapons crit- 
icality field; there have heen a num- 
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..- because the Royal has the greatest world represen- 
tation of any company IN THE FOREIGN FIELD! 

Royal’s foreign representation is so extensive that 
it includes both big and little insureds, in commonly 
visited and in remote places, in practically every 
country of the free world. 

For further information write to our Foreign 
Department. 


Remember, too, these far-flung facilities pro- 
vide yet another sound reason for placing your 
Dwelling Package policies with a company of the 
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ULTIPLE LINE LEGISLATION has 
Mi crenes some of the greatest 
opportunities and at the same time 
has presented insurance manage- 
ment with some of its greatest head- 
aches. There are, perhaps, good 
reasons why some companies have 
been hesitant to enter the multiple 
line path. To begin with, they were 
overawed at the prospect of entering 
an entirely new field of business of 
which they admittedly knew little 
or nothing. Furthermore, there ex- 
isted a great lack of skilled technical 
talent familiar with multiple line 
operation. In addition, most fire 
companies considered the casualty 
business as dangerous and _ volatile, 
remembering that during the im- 
mediate postwar years underwriting 
losses from the casualty side were 
that many large fleets 
were able to make a satisfactory 
showing only because of their fire 
operations. Some were afraid of the 
deferred liability aspect inherent in 
casualty lines which involve a drain 
on surplus because of reserve re- 
quirements in connection with un- 
earned premium as well as claim 
reserves—problems which the fire 
business does not know. Conversely, 
some of the casualty companies 
could not accept some of the fire 
insurance techniques, the rating and 
inspection requirements, etc. Lastly, 
the insurance business is conserva- 


so serious 


tive by nature and manv companies 
are prone to oppose change if for 
no other reason than change itself. 

Company attitude towards mul- 
tiple line has shown great variation. 
Some companies have weleomed it, 
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some have accepted it as an inev- 
itable evil, others have opposed it 
or tried to delay any action as long 
as possible. It is interesting that, 
by and large, those companies which 
accepted multiple line laws have 
done much better in the last few 
years than those whose management 
have resisted change. 

In the last year or so there has 
been an apparent change of heart on 
the part of many companies who 
could be classified as “lukewarm,” 
to say the least. What are some of 
the reasons for this apparent change ? 
What are some of the factors ac- 
celerating the multiple line trend? 


Package Policies 


One is the phenomenal success of 
multiple peril package policies not 
limited to previously known com- 
partments which protect against any 
combination of perils regardless of 
whether they fall in a category 
previously labeled as fire, casualty 
or inland marine. Insurance perhaps 
is moving toward a greater adoption 
of the underwriting philosophy of 
the marine approach whereby a risk 
is insured under one contract rather 
than covered by a number of specific 
policies which only have ended up 
in patchwork, Under multiple line, 
however, many companies issued 
combination policies such as the 
home owners’ policy at reduced cost 
and the unprecedented growth of 
this type of coverage has made many 
executives reconsider their former 
antipathy toward multiple line or- 
ganization. 


A second factor has been the 
effect of the marketing revolution 
which insurance is undergoing. Our 
firm has been deeply concerned with 
problems of how to improve insur- 
ance marketing methods, particularly 
in setting up market potentials and 
finding objective controls and yard- 
sticks to measure and increase sales 
performance. The various surveys 
which we have and are conducting 
on insurance buying behavior and 
the relative effectiveness of market- 
ing channels have convinced us that 
the public wants more and more to 
buy all their insurance under one 
roof. The desire for a one-stop 
insurance protection service is going 
much further than the commonly 
accepted limits of multiple line. 

A third factor which should not 
be forgotten is the sudden switch 
in the relative underwriting profit 
shown by fire and casualty lines. 
Usually, casualty operations were 
looked at askance by the fire boys 
as constituting a drain on earning 
power and involving a lot of head- 
aches. Lately, this situation has 
reversed itself and the casualty lines 
suddenly have done better than the 
fire business which is suffering from 
hurricanes and floods. 

In view of these and other factors, 
the directors of many companies are 
asking some searching questions. 
There is no doubt that management, 
particularly of small companies, as- 
sumes a heavy responsibility when 
venturing into an entirely new area 
of operation. Still, many companies 
feel that they are being forced to 
undertake this move if they are to 
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keep up with competition. Now that 
Ohio as the last state has adopted 
multiple line legislation, management 
has few excuses not to go ahead 
and adjust its own organization 
accordingly. The problem resolves 
itself, therefore, not so much in the 
question, “Should we go multiple 
line or not ?” but rather “What is the 
best way for us to enter multiple 
line operation ?” 


The Do's and Don'ts 


Where can a company find the 
answers to many questions which 
arise in connection with entering 


multiple line? Should a company 
try to merge with another organiza- 
tion? What kind and how many men 
with specialized training and experi- 
ence should be hired? How about 
retraining existing staff? Should 
integration begin in the home office 
or the field? How far should it be 
carried in the branch office as com- 
pared with the home office? Should 
a company have broad underwriting 
divisions by major lines in the home 
office or should there be a single 
underwriting head for all divisions 
with assistants on a territorial basis ? 
To what extent is integration of 
field men feasible? In what order 
should various departments be inte- 
grated? Should certain functions be 
continued separately ? 

These are typical examples of 
questions asked by different com- 
panies. After examining a score of 
companies, some more and some less 
successful in the multiple line organi- 
zation, we have concluded that there 
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is no single or simple way to guaran- 
tee that integration is going to be a 
success. There are, however, certain 
broad principles and practices, the 
observance of which experience has 
proven to be important. It is a few 
of these I would like to discuss and 
illustrate with actual case histories. 
1. Take an Objectwe Look at Your 
Present Operation. 

An over-all inspection and ap- 
praisal of a company’s entire opera- 
tions, both from a quantitative and 
qualitative viewpoint, will likely turn 
out to be the best investment ever 
made. It will save countless hours 
of effort wasted on moves which 
later would prove impractical. Many 
insurance companies have regular 
internal auditing departments which 
may have available a good deal of 
the information needed. The organi- 
zational survey I refer to, however, 
will go much further than an audit 
or a review of procedures and 
methods. It will encompass a com- 
plete examination of the entire opera- 
tions and activities from an over-all 
viewpoint and will objectively ap- 
praise each activity in terms of 
generally accepted standards of ac- 
complishment and performance. 

How can an executive make sound 
and lasting decisions on new lines 
to be written by his company unless 
he knows where it is now doing well, 
and where it needs improvement? 
In an insurance company with its 
mass of activities such a review is 
not easy and should be entrusted 
only to trained personnel. While the 
scope of organizational surveys will 
vary between companies, they usu- 


ally will cover such areas as company 
objectives and operating policies, 
organization structure, methods and 
procedure, manpower, equipment 
and control. It will entail the use 
of many tools, such as organization 
charts, policy manuals, job analysis, 
review of forms, reports and records, 
work measurement, etc. How does 
this relate to multiple line operation ? 
Very much, 

A careful examination of a com- 
pany’s policies may show, well in 
advance, hurdles to multiple line 
structure. A casualty company, for 
example, may have in effect policies 
contradictory to fire 
operations. 

Organization structure is another 
factor whica should be examined as 
it is the basis for all responsibility 
and authority exercised. Frequently, 
when organization structure is not 
well defined, the “strong man” takes 
upon himself functions and respon- 
sibilities without regard to the rela- 
tionship of the function entrusted 
to him, or how well he is qualified 
in those functions and responsibil- 
ities, and the less aggressive one 
finds his duties taken away or being 
duplicated. 

Flow charts and procedure man- 
uals are one of the techniques often 
used in the review of company 
operations. What these techniques 
do is to provide a systematic and 
objective approach following an ap 
plication from the time it is written 
by the agent to the final entry on the 
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books. Such a systematic analysis 
will provide a base on which to build 
new steps in case it is desired to add 
a new fire or casualty department. 
The daily report will come in on 
both lines of business but each line 
will have to be handled differently. 
Some companies map all fire business 
for concentration, others only the 
larger lines. Eligibility rules will be 
different on each line as will under- 
writing procedures. 
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Experience has shown that the 
cost of an organizational survey usu- 
ally is more than absorbed in the 
immediate saving and improvement 
resulting from this form of examina- 
tion in addition to providing a sound 
basis for important future decisions. 
2. Set Up a Plan Well in Advance. 

Once a company officer knows 
what his organization is doing, he 
can set up objectives and plan where 
he wants to go. Planning is thinking 
before doing. It substitutes knowl- 
edge for guesSwork and, by organ- 
ized foresight, reduces the element 
of chance, Planning activities are 
particularly important in times of 
change or expansion into new fields. 
It is interesting that the advent of 
multiple line has definitely driven 
many fire and casualty companies to 
set up planning units. For example, 
in a survey of multiple line insur- 
ance companies, one-half indicated 
that they had set up a separate full- 
time staff unit concerned with plan- 
ning and control, while most of them 
admitted that they were established 
only recently. There are still a few 
companies which feel “it is contrary 
to general policy to have formalized 
responsibility and lines of authority.” 


Best Analysis 


How do some of these companies 
administer their planning activities ? 
One company has a committee com- 
posed of the vice presidents in charge 
of fire, casualty and marine under- 
writing, the controller and the man- 
ager of the loss department with an 
analyst acting as secretary. Another 
company has a separate administra- 
tion department on a staff level 
which works with a planning com- 
mittee composed of junior officers 
and department heads. A third com- 
pany has a planning committee of 
ten top department heads just below 
the executive level. This company 
discovered that a department’s func- 
tions can best be analyzed by heads 
of other departments and makes its 
appointments accordingly. 

If a company decides to go mul- 
tiple line, its planning committee or 
staff department will have its hands 
full. They will have to answer such 
questions as: What will be the per- 
sonnel requirements both on a tech- 
nical and clerical level? What will 
be the training needs? Will the 
present organizational structure be 
suitable to the multiple line ap- 


proach? Will new field supervision 
be needed? What new forms and 
procedures will be required? What 
additional statistical requirements 
will be added? Perhaps all of the 
old forms should be revised rather 
than add new ones. How about the 
physical layout in the office? Will 
it take care of additional detail which 
multiple line will entail ? 

These are merely examples of 
questions which might be studied in 
advance to avoid going up a blind 
alley at a later date. If steps are 
nailed down, the chief executive can 
tell who is responsible for what 
performance. Plans must be prop- 
erly communicated to everybody 
concerned so that they will know 
the part which they have to play. 

Management planning, while a 
comparatively new concept, has be- 
come widely accepted and companies 
have learned that there are organized 
approaches to “think one’s way 
through a problem.” In a move as 
important as a change to multiple 
line, foresight is better and cheaper 
than hindsight. 

3. Consolidate Related Lines First 

A well-functioning multiple line 
organization is not created over 
night. It is best to integrate first 
those lines which by nature are 
somewhat related. Automobile lines 
obviously are the first to come to 
mind and most companies have or 
are working toward integration of 
all auto lines under one head. An- 
other group of coverages which can 
easily be consolidated are the mis- 
cellaneous property lines, such as 
burglary, glass, and inland marine. 
Compensation and _ miscellaneous 
casualty lines often are placed under 
the same head at an early date and 
some companies find that a man able 
to underwrite workmen’s compensa- 
tion on business risks can also learn 
other business coverages, such as 
business interruption. 


Consolidation 


There appears to be also some 
trend toward consolidation of all 
physical damage lines in one group 
and all third party coverages into 
another. Some companies believe 
that accident and health underwrit- 
ing and suretyship are least adapted 
for integration and believe they 
always will require separate han- 
dling. One company started what 
may be called a “crime coverage” 





department but later changed its 
mind and rather combined fidelity 
and surety. 
4. Integrate Slowly—Start With the 
Claims and Production Departments. 
From a functional point of view, 
the claims or loss department is the 
logical one to first handle all lines. 
In a recent survey of multiple line 
fleets, 70% indicated that they either 
have, or are consolidating claim and 
loss handling for all classes. Some 
of these companies maintain an 
over-all claim vice president, with 
specialists by line, while others 
prefer to extend the all-line respon- 
sibility to claim executives on a 
regional basis and restrict specializa- 
tion to each local unit. The amalga- 
mation usually starts by placing 
similar lines under the control of 
one person, such as all automobile or 
all aviation coverages, etc. Some 
companies are training their loss 
adjusters to handle run-of-the-mill 
claims for all lines but refer more 
complicated losses, particularly third 
party liability claims, to specialists. 
For example, in one company 
quite a number of third party ad- 
justers are handling the smaller first 
party losses and some of the first 
party adjusters are allowed to handle 
the first contact with third party 
claims. It is important to realize 
that, in spite of this tendency toward 
multiple line, few. if any, companies 
have succeeded in developing all- 
round personnel which can handle all 
types of claims. 


Production Department 


The second function presenting 
relatively few problems in integra- 
tion is the production or agency de- 
partment. About two-thirds of mul- 
tiple line companies surveyed have 
combined their production or sales 
departments in various ways. Some 
have succeeded in integrating their 
entire field force by educating every 
fire field man to know the casualty 
lines and every casualty special agent 
in knowing his fire business; some 
have been able to do this only as far 
as their branch manager is con- 
cerned ; some have not gotten further 
than appointing a single production 
head in the home office. To accom- 
plish this objective, all-round train- 
ing is necessary, 

One fire company, new to the 
casualty field, began by placing 

(Continued on page |14) 














She got 
five 


professors 


in 
TROUBLE! 


Five American scholars had a date with the Queen of Sheba. 

With the consent of local tribes, they led an expedition to 
the supposed site of her ancient capital. They were going to 
dig up the facts about this Biblical glamour girl! 

Hired tribesmen began shifting the sands of centuries, 
and a cluster of alabaster spires appeared. Whereupon her 
superstitious descendants started a riot! The professors 
were forced to flee for their lives! 

Vehicles, instruments — everything was destroyed. But 
there was one consolation. The entire expedition was covered 
by American insurance! 

Even the wisdom of Solomon might be taxed to under- 
write an expedition like this. But the American broker who 
handled it simply brought it to American International 
Underwriters — and had the coverage tailored to the situa- 
tion by experts! 

Are you aware of the commissions to be made on foreign 
risks? In just eight years, private American investments 
abroad have jumped by 10 billion dollars to over 17 billion 
dollars! Some of these risks are bound to be from your own 
business community. Even from your own accounts. 

Policies are in American terms—subject to the jurisdiction 
of U. S. courts! Losses are settled on the spot. Payment is 
in the currency in which the premiums are paid, including 
U. S. dollars where local laws permit. 

Remember, you don’t have to be an expert to handle 
foreign risks. Take them to AIU—and AIU is your expert! 

For full information and literature, write to Dept. C o: 
the AIU office nearest you. 
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3 New York 5, N. Y 102 Maiden Lane 
7 Boston 9, Mass 148 State Street 
Washington 6, D. C 312 Barr Building 

Detroit 26, Mich Free Press Building 

Chicago 4, Illinois. 208 So. LaSalle Street 

° New Orleans 12, La 831 Whitney Bank Building 
American _ Dallas 1, Texas 2006 Bryan Street 

° Houston 2, Texas. 1619 Melrose Building 

I nternational Denver 2, Colo Railway Exchange Building 
° San Francisco 4, Calif 206 Sansome Street 
Underwriters Los Angeles 17, Calif.. 612 So. Flower Street 
Seattle 1, Wash 811-814 White Building 
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Nalesmanship 


UR MERCHANDISING SYSTEM has 

been subject to close scrutiny 
and examination during the past 
several years. This subject has 
probably been discussed more than 
any other at various insurance 
gatherings. The findings are inter- 
esting although they do not entirely 
solve the problems at hand. Com- 
panies and agents have both come in 
for a fair share of criticism and many 
panaceas have been suggested 


The Automobile Situation 


Most of this discussion revolves 
around the automobile situation be- 
cause most of the competitive 
activities seem to be in connection 
with that classification. So most of 
this article will be spent discussing 
conditions in that field in hopes of 
developing a pattern that might apply 
to the automobile field now and 
eventually to our other classifications 
as the competition develops. In all 
of our discussions about competition 
and how it relates particularly to 
the automobile business, I wonder 
if we appreciate the largeness of the 
automobile business for which we 
are attempting to plan proper insur- 
ance at fair and reasonable rates. 
Surely we are not alone in finding 
it difficult to solve problems created 
by the tremendous increase in the 
number of automobiles on the roads, 
as the automobile was converted 
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from a luxury to our basic trans- 
portation medium. 

Traffic planners, road _ builders, 
gasoline refiners, rubber tire and 
thousands of other industries have 
been just as hard “put” as we have 
been. The magnitude of our prob- 
lem is very well brought home to 
us in a quotation taken from Busi- 
ness Week's Special Reports on 
Major Business Problems, which 
goes like this—‘‘Take the family car 

once, believe it or not, a luxury. 
There are over forty-five million cars 
on the road today—an average of 
around one for every family. Think, 
first, of just the automobile industry, 
and listen to the company president 
who says, ‘The entire national econ- 
omy depends on this industry. It 
uses 20% of the steel, and most of 
the rubber. Directly or indirectly it 
gives employment to about 12% of 
the nation’s labor force, and accounts 
for more than 10% of the gross 
national product.’ Then think of 
the amount of growth and change 
and income that has been generated 
by the fact that this is a nation on 
wheels; think, for example, of all 
the implications of the development 
of suburban living.” 

Certainly it has been frequently 
inferred that the agents are not 
doing their job and that our segment 
of the business as a whole has not 
been doing a selling job. Frequently 
it appears to us that we are so close 


to many conditions in our business 
that we reach conclusions that are 
not based on fact. It is not unusual 
to hear comments about the com- 
placency of agents individually, and 
all too frequently that thinking is 
applied to agents as a whole. It 
would appear that when such opin- 
ions are expressed that are 
talking about a very small segment 
of the entire agency force and apply 
ing the findings to the entire agency 
organization. 

Perhaps a look into other fields 
will help develop something interest - 


we 


(Continued on the next page) 
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NAPIA 


OFFERS 
NATIONWIDE 
SERVICE TO 
POLICYHOLDERS 


IN America today, 
over one hundred fifty Public 
Insurance Adjusters abide by 
the rules and regulations that 
govern their membership in 
the National Association of 
Public Irsurance Adjusters. 
These members and the firms 
they represent are termed 
“ACCREDITED” members, 
and are dedicated to conduct 
their business on the highest 
possible plane, and consider 
representing a policyholder a 
trust of faith. 


SHOULD you have 
occasion to use the services of 
a Public Insurance Adjuster 
in any city in the country, 
a list of ACCREDITED mem- 
bers will gladly be furnished 
upon request. 


Write for free litera- 
ture, which explains in detail 
the profession of Public In- 
surance Adjusting, and how 
invaluable their help can be 
to you and your clients in 
time of need. 


All accredited members 
use and display 
this seal 


In Case of FIRE Phone or Wire 


*NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
PUBLIC INSURANCE ADJUSTERS 
1613 Munsey Building 
Baltimore, Md. 








Salesmanship—Continued 


ing as to how other salesmen are 
operating. Pardon the personal 
reference, but I am probably the 
world’s finest “pushover” prospect 
for the purchase of a new home. I 
mentioned that fact to not less than 
one dozen real estate agents but not 
a single one of them has taken the 
time or the effort to either look for 
a place that will fit my needs or 
even gone to the trouble to contact 
me any further. The natural pre- 
sumption is that it is my job to find 
a home and then the real estate 
salesman will sell it. In another 
instance, and I am not bragging, I 
bought a car some while ago and in 
doing so I talked to at least five or 
six automobile dealers—not one of 
them followed up my inquiry and it 
finally developed that I was forced 
to buy an automobile in the same 
fashion as a person would buy a 
package of cigarettes or some minor 
purchase. 


The thing I am trying to point out 
is that here are two businesses that 
are entirely foreign from insurance 
and yet the pattern is the same. 
These products are advertised and 
then the purchaser is supposed to 
come to them and buy their product. 
It could be that this is a type of 
selling developed particularly for 
these days of an inflated economy, 
but the thing that arouses one’s 
curiosity is the fact that some people 
are saying that agents do not earn 
their current commissions because 
people are, in many cases, buying 
rather than being sold insurance, 
yet the same practice or pattern 
seems to be accepted in other fields 
without comment on the income of 
the salesman. Have these other 
fields of business accepted the present 
situation as a temporary expediency 
brought on by unusual economic 
conditions? Is our thinking warped 
by the impact of so much business 
to be absorbed in such a short time? 
This kind of things may develop 
a solution to many of our problems 
if carefully analyzed on the broad 
business level. 


Before I go any farther, it prob- 
ably would be well to clear up my 
position in this selling business. I 
have been selling stock-bureau insur- 
ance through agents for longer than 
I want to remember at this time. 


My area of operation is evel more 
limited than the average agent’s, 
because the average agent can repre- 
sent a group of companies and make 
his own selection of those companies. 
However, in our operation we must 
represent one company and must 
operate within that area of under- 
writing and other rules that are laid 
down as company policy. Naturally, 
we have been compelled to adjust 
our activity to enable us to freely 
operate within the area allotted to 
us. We have found it necessary to 
make adjustments and at the same 
time have found it possible to suc- 
cessfully operate along the lines laid 
down by our company notwithstand- 
ing the existing competition. So | 
want to make it clear in the begin- 
ning that I am a representative of 
stock-company insurance written in 
organized companies and through 
agents, and I make no apology for 
that situation but proudly proclaim 
it. 


Changing Times 


None will deny that we are in 
changing times. Only a few short 
years ago large holdings in govern- 
ment bonds by insurance companies 
were pointed out as something that 
would have to be liquidated and rein- 
vested in private industry before we 
could hope for the prosperity we felt 
was possible. At that time many 
felt that so much money invested 
in government bonds, which have 
no earning capacity, should and 
would be transferred to private 
investments which turn over and 
over again in developing a sound 
economy. Yet today rather than 
liquidating holdings in government 
bonds most companies have in- 
creased the percentage of such hold- 
ings notwithstanding the fact that 
their earning power is limited to the 
taxing authority of the government. 
So many previously accepted prac- 
tices in our business, as well as in 
various other parts of our economy, 
are changing and being viewed with 
a new perspective as new economic 
conditions develop. 

A few years ago we awoke to 
the fact that the direct writers and 
specialty companies were writing a 
sizeable volume of automobile busi- 
ness, Since that time we have been 
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discussing the situation pro and con, 
so that it should be pretty thoroughly 
threshed out. One of the things that 
interests me is the fact that almost 
without exception speakers have dis- 
cussed this situation as to what we 
must do, although it never has been 
quite clear to me who particularly is 
we. Does we mean the companies 
or does it mean the agents or does 
it mean the industry? This is an 
important thing to be settled because 
our industry is not organized in 
such fashion as to permit any one 
person or group to authoritatively 
speak or act for the insurance indus- 
try as a whole, Various segments of 
the business are organized and act on 
interested problems but there is no 
spokesman for the industry and it 
seems to me the time has come when 
it should be decided who is the we 
that should do something, and what 
we are going to do about it. Perhaps 
there has been entirely too much 
discussion and entirely too little 
action. 

It seems to me that a practical 
analysis of the selling process is in 
order and the findings must be 
developed along the lines of what we 
can do under the existing rules and 
regulations and not how can we 
change the rules and regulations, 
which is not my particular preroga- 
tive. Jt has never been clear to me 
why we must “ape” the competition. 
Almost without exception, speakers 
on this subject during the past few 
years have stated that we must meet 
price first of all, and I ask—“If we 
do meet price first of all, what is 
there left to do?” It seems to me 
once we insist upon meeting price, 
we eliminate the need of salesmen, 
which are in our business the agents 
and brokers. I submit that we do 
not need salesmen to sell on price— 
order takers sell on price, and it 
would appear that the better agents 
who have done a salesmanship job 
over the years basically resent meet- 
ing price with price. No battle was 
ever won that was fought on that 
level. 

At this point perhaps we shuuld 
inject a thought, which | believe is 
pertinent and I believe it is im- 
portant in this whole discussion of 
our merchandising system and the 
competitive problems of these times. 
The competition, and we may as well 

(Continued on page |24) 
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Gollies, are we busy! On account of we're 
pushing that 5-year fire policy of PLM's on 
dwellings. Mr. L says everybody wins with that 
one, and he's right—-even down to little ol' 
me, Ellen. First our assureds win. They make a 
double money saving—-lower initial cost, plus 
their regular 20% dividend saving. Second, 

Mr. L wins. He saves time and trouble in solic— 
iting renewals. And third, I win. I spend less 
time in routine policy typing, have more 
leisure to really help Mr. L develop new busi- 
ness, and to keep my office records neat and up 
to date. A girl appreciates that—and so does 


her boss! 


MR. LOCAL AGENT 


Are you writing your share of those money-saving 
5-year policies? PLM offers them for both fire and 
extended coverage—backed by its 6l-year record of 
strength, prompt claim and dividend payment, and 
agency support. Why not write us for full information 


about a representation. 


Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Insurance Company 


Market Street National Bank Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Opens 08 


STURDY AS txt On8 


Writing FIRE and ALLIED LINES “in the Birthplace of American Mutual insurance” 31 








Want to enjoy 
SMOOTHER 


sel ling ? 
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@ Zurich-American’s new Merit Automobile Policy has built-in sales 
appeal to bring you increased volume and earnings—same time give 
your clients more value, greater protection for their automobile 
insurance dollar. Approved in most states ...it’s far broader than the 
Standard Automobile Combination Policy...and insureds may pay 1/2 
premium on effective date, balance in 6 months without carrying charge. 
Lower rates for safe drivers, too, under our Merit Classification Plan. 
Contact the nearest Zurich-American branch — 


or the head office — and start cashing in! ra ‘AY RICH- 


ae AMERICAN 


YOUR BEST SALES BET IS THE Merit Policy! ell 


ZURICH INSURANCE COMPANY - AMERICAN GUARANTEE AND LIABILITY INSURANCE COMPANY - Head Office: 135 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Developments 





Advertising Code 


HE JUNE 1955 MEETING of the 

National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners appointed an 
advertising code subcommittee to 
prepare a complete code of rules 
designed to govern the publication 
of advertising concerned with acci- 
dent and health and hospitalization 
insurance within the United States. 
The committee under the chairman- 
ship of Thomas R. Pansing, Director 
of Insurance of Nebraska, conferred 
with representatives of the industry 
including Blue Cross and Blue Shield 
and informally with representatives 
of the Federal Trade Commission in 
the preparation of such a code. The 
rules were the subject of a public 
hearing in New York and were then 
submitted to the mid-winter meeting 
of the National Association of In- 
surance Commissioners and adopted 
by that body. The proposed rules 
have not been approved by the 
Federal Trade Commission nor are 
they binding upon it, nor do they 
necessarily represent the views of 
the commission or its staff. The 
adopted rules are as follows: 
Whereas the insurance laws of this 
state and particularly (refer to speci- 
fications of law) prohibit the trans- 
mission of information in the form 
of advertisements or otherwise in 
such a manner or of such substance 
that the insurance buving public mav 
be deceived or misled thereby ; and 
Whereas said insurance laws estab- 
lish only general standards by which 
advertising in the field of individual. 
group, blanket and franchise accident 
and sickness insurance should be pre- 
pared, disseminated and regulated : 
and, 
Whereas it is considered proper and 
essential to implement and interpret 
the general statutory standards and 
to adopt proper procedures to ex- 
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National Association 
of Insurance 
Commissioners 


pedite enforcement thereof by this 
office; now therefore 

It Is Ordered that the following 
standards of advertising in the field 
of accident and sickness insurance 
as well as the administrative and 
enforcement procedures hereafter 
enumerated be and are hereby 
adopted as a formal and official rule 
(ruling) of this department : 
Section 1. Definitions: 

A. Advertisement for the purpose 
of these rules shall include: 

(1) printed and published material 
and descriptive literature of an in- 
surer used in newspapers, maga- 
zines, radio and TV scripts, bill- 
boards and similar displays; and 
(2) descriptive literature and sales 
aids of all kinds issued by an insurer 
including but not limited to circulars, 
leaflets, booklets, depictions, illustra- 
tions, and form letters for presenta- 
tion to members of the public; and 
(3) prepared sales talks, presenta- 
tions and material for use by agents 
and brokers, and _ representations 
made by agents and brokers in 
accordance therewith. 

B. Policy for the purpose of these 
rules shall include any policy, plan, 
certificate, contract, agreement, state- 
ment of coverage, rider. or endorse- 
ment which provides accident or 
sickness benefits, or medical, surgical 





“SITUATION WANTED” 


Workmen's Compensation trial lawyer 
seeks salaried position with insurance 
company or law firm. Well qualified and 
best of references. 
Box 162C 
BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 
75 Fulton Street 
New York 38, N. Y. 











or hospital expense benefits, whether 
on a cash indemnity, reimbursement, 
or service basis. 


C. Insurer for the purpose of these 
rules shall include any individual, 
agent, broker, corporation, associa- 
tion, partnership, reciprocal ex- 
change, interinsurer, Lloyd’s insurer, 
fraternal benefit society, and any 
other legal entity engaged in the 
advertising of a policy as herein 
defined. 

Section 2. Advertising In General: 
Advertising shall be truthful and 
not misleading in fact or in implica- 
tion. Words or phrases the meaning 
of which is only clear by implication 
or by familiarity with insurance 
terminology shall not be used. 
Section 3. Advertising Of Benefits 
Payable Or Losses Covered: 

A. Deceptive words, 
ilustrations— 


Words, phrases or illustrations shall 
not be used in a manner which mis- 
leads or has the capacity and tend- 
ency to deceive prospective policy- 
holders as to the extent of any 
policy benefit pavable, loss covered 
or premium payable. An advertise- 
ment relating to any policy benefit 
payable, loss covered or premium 
payable shall be sufficiently complete 
and clear as to avoid deception or the 
capacity and tendency to deceive 
prospective policyholders. 
FE-xplanation: 


phrases or 


(1) The words and phrases “all.” 
“full,” “complete,” “comprehensive.” 
“unlimited,” “up to,” “as high as,” 
“this policy will pay your hospital 
and surgical bills” or “this policy 
will replace your income,” or similar 
advertisement shall disclose that such 
words and phrases shall not be used 
so as to exaggerate any benefit be- 
(Continued on the next page) 








Advertising Code—Continued 


yond the terms of the policy, but 
may be used only in such manner 
as fairly to describe such benefit. 
(2) A policy covering only one 
disease or a list of specified diseases 
shall not be advertised so as to imply 
coverage beyond the terms of the 
policy. Synonymous terms shall not 
be used to refer to any disease so as 
to imply broader coverage than is 
the fact. 

(3) The benefits of a policy which 
pays varying amounts for the same 
loss occurring under different con- 
ditions or which pays benefits only 
when a loss occurs under certain 
conditions shall not be advertised 
without disclosing the limited con- 
ditions under which the benefits 
referred to are provided by the 
policy. 

(4) Phrases such as “this policy 
pays $1,800 for hospital room and 
board expenses” are incomplete 
without indicating the maximum 
daily benefit and the maximum time 
limit for hospital room and board 
expenses. 


B. Exceptions, reductions and limi- 
tations— 


When an advertisement refers to 
any dollar amount, time limit, cost 
of policy, or specific policy benefit 
or the loss for which such benefit is 
payable, it shall also state those 
exceptions, reductions and limita- 
tions affecting the basic provisions 
of the policy without which the 
advertisement would have the ca- 
pacity and tendency to mislead or 
deceive. 


Explanation: 

(1) The term “exception” shall 
mean any provision in a policy 
whereby coverage for a specified 
hazard is entirely eliminated ; it is a 
statement of a risk not assumed 
under the policy. 

(2) The term “reduction” shall 
mean any provision which reduces 
the amount of the benefit ; a risk of 
loss is assumed but payment upon 
the occurrence of such loss is limited 
to some amount or period less than 
would be otherwise payable had such 
reduction clause not been used. 

(3) The term “limitation” shall 
mean any provision which restricts 
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coverage under the policy other than 
as exception or a reduction. 

(4) Waiting or elimination period. 
When a policy contains a “waiting 
period” or “elimination period” an 
advertisement covered by Section 
3 B shall disclose such “waiting 
period” or “elimination period.” 
The term “waiting period” shall 
mean the time lapse between the 
effective date of the policy and the 
effective date of coverage under the 
policy, and the term “elimination 
period” shall mean the time lapse 
between the date a loss occurs and 
the date benefits begin to accrue for 
such loss. 

(5) Pre-existing Conditions. 

(a) Any advertisement covered by 
Section 3 B shall disclose the extent 
to which any loss is not covered if 
the cause of such loss is traceable to 





ACCIDENT & SICKNESS BENEFITS 


Accident and Sickness insurance 
policy benefits paid during the first 
three quarters of 1955 by the life 
insurance companies of the country 
totaled $1,028,000,000, according to 
the Institute of Life Insurance. This 
was $162,000,000 more than in the 
corresponding nine months of 1954. 

Group + and si bene- 
fits accounted for $782,000,000 of the 
nine-month total and were $94,000,- 
000 more than the previous year. In- 
dividually owned accident and sick- 
ness policies paid claims of $245.- 
000,000 in the nine months, a rise of 
$67,000,000, or 38% more. 














a condition existing prior to the 
effective date of the policy. 

(b) When a policy does not cover 
losses traceable to pre-existing con- 
ditions no advertisement of the 
policy shall state or imply that the 
applicant’s physical condition or 
medical history will not affect the 
issuance of the policy or payment 
of a claim thereunder. This limits 
the use of the phrase “no medical 
examination required” and phrases 
of similar import. 

Section 4. Necessity For Disclosing 
Policy Provisions Relating To Re- 
newability, Cancellability And Ter- 
mination: 

An advertisement which refers to 
renewabilitv, cancellability or ter- 
mination of a policy, or which refers 
to a policy benefit, or which states 
or illustrates time or age in connec- 
tion with eligibility of policy appli- 
cants or continuation of the policy. 
shall disclose the provisions relating 


to renewability, cancellability and 
termination and any modification of 
benefits or premium because of age 
or for other reasons, in a manner 
which shall not minimize or render 
obscure the qualifying conditions. 


Section 5. Method Of Disclosure 
Of Required Information: 

Information necessary to an under- 
standing of the coverage referred to 
in an advertisement, including in- 
formation required to be disclosed by 
these rules, shall be set out con- 
spicuously and in close conjunction 
with the statements to which such 
information relates or under appro- 
priate captions of equal prominence, 
and shall not be minimized, rendered 
obscure or presented in an ambigu- 
ous fashion or intermingled with the 
context of the advertisement so as to 
be confusing or misleading. 


Section 6. Testimonials: 
Testimonials used in advertising 
must be genuine, represent the cur- 
rent opinion of the author, be applic- 
able to the policy advertised and be 
accurately reproduced. The insurer. 
in using a testimonial, makes as his 
own all of the statements contained 
therein, and the advertisement in- 
cluding such statements is subject to 
all of the provisions of this code. 


Section 7. Use Of Statistics: 
Advertisements relating to the dollar 
amounts of claims paid, the number 
of persons insured, or similar sta- 
tistical information relating to any 
company or policy shall not be used 
unless they accurately reflect all of 
the relevant facts. Such advertise- 
ments shall not imply that such 
statistics are derived from the policy 
advertised unless such is the fact. 


Section 8. Inspection Of Policy: 
An offer in an advertisement of free 
inspection of a policy or offer of a 
premium refund is not a cure for 
misleading statements contained in 
such advertisement. 

Section 9. Jdentification Of Plan 
Or Number Of Policies: 

A. When a choice of the amount of 
benefits is referred to, an advertise- 
ment shall disclose that the amount 
of benefits provided depends on the 
plan selected and that the premium 
will vary with the amount of the 
benefits. 

B. When an advertisement refers to 
various benefits which may be con- 
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tained in two or more policies, other 
than group master policies, the 
benefits are provided only through a 
combination of such policies. 

Section 10. Disparaging Compari- 
sions And Statements: 

An advertisement shall not directly 
or indirectly make unfair or incom- 
plete comparisons of policies or bene- 
fits or otherwise falsely disparage 
competitors, their policies, services 
or business methods. 

Section 11. Jurisdictional Licensing: 
A. An advertisement which is in- 
tended to be seen or heard beyond 
the limits of the jurisdiction in which 
the insurer is licensed shall not 
imply licensing beyond those limits. 


B. Such advertisements by direct 
mail insurers shall indicate that the | 


insurer is licensed in a specified state 
or states only, or is not licensed in 


a specified state or states, by use of | 
some language such as “This com- | 
pany is licensed only in State A” or | 
“This company is not licensed in| 


State B.” 
Section 12. /dentity Of Insurer: 
The identity of the insurer shall be 
made clear in all of its advertising. 
Section 13. Group Or Quasi-group 
Implications: 
An advertisement of a particular 
policy shall not imply that prospec- 
tive policyholders become group or 
quasi-group members and as such 
enjoy special rates or underwriting 
privileges, unless such is the fact. 
Section 14. /ntroductory, /nitial Or 
Special Offers: 
An advertisement shall not represent 
that a particular policy or combina- 
tion of policies is an introductory, 
initial or special offer and that the 
applicant will receive advantages by 
accepting the offer, unless such is 
the fact. 
Section 15. Approval Or Endorse- 
ment By Third Parties: 
A. An advertisement shall not repre- 
sent or imply that an insurer or a 
policy has been approved or an 
insurer’s financial condition has been 
examined and found to be satisfac- 
tory by a governmental agency, 
unless such is the fact. 
B. An advertisement shall not repre- 
sent or imply that an insurer or a 
policy has been approved or en- 
dorsed by any individual, group of 
individuals, society, association or 
(Continued on the next page) 
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When Your Client Needs A Bond 


for his business abroad... 


Your best choice is the American Foreign Insurance Association. 
Then you are assured . . . 


y the capacity of AFIA’s 24 capital stock 
insurance member companies including 
the largest and strongest in the U.S.A. 


y world-wide facilities through its more 
than 500 branch offices and agencies 
located in foreign countries. 

y the know-how of decades of experience 
and continuing knowledge of bonding 
and insurance requirements in all 
countries. 


AFIA is prepared to furnish advice 
through you to contractors, manufactur- 
ers, builders and all other types of Amer- 
ican business with interests abroad, on 
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Contact Our Nearest 
Office About the 
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161 William Street ¢ New York 38, New York 


CHICAGO OFFICE . . Insurance Exchange Building, 175 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 
DALLAS OFFICE Mercantile Bank Building, 106 So. Ervay Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
LOS ANGELES OFFICE ........... 3277 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 5, California 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE ....... .... +. « 98 Post Street, San Francisco 4, California 
WASHINGTON OFFICE . . . Woodward Building, 733 15th Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


An association of 24 American capital stock fire, marine and casualty insurance companies 


providing insurance protection in foreign lands 
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other organization, unless such is the 
fact. 

Section 16. Service Facilities: 

An advertisement shall not contain 
untrue statements with respect to the 
time within which claims are paid 
or statements which imply that claim 
settlements will be liberal or gener- 
ous beyond the terms of the policy. 
Section 17. Statements About 
Insurer: 


An 


An advertisement shall not contain 
statements which are untrue in fact 
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or by implication misleading with 
respect to the insurer’s assets, cor- 
porate structure, financial standing, 
age or relative position in the insur- 
ance business. 

Special Enforcement Procedures For 
Rules Governing The Advertising 
Of Accident And Sickness Insur- 
ance: 

(1) Advertising File: Each insurer 
shall maintain at its home or prin- 
cipal office a complete file containing 
every advertisement of individual 
policies and typical advertisements 
of group policies hereafter dis- 
seminated in this or any other state 
whether or not licensed in such other 
state, with a notation attached to 
each such advertisement which shall 
indicate the manner and extent of 
distribution and the form number 
of any policy advertised. Such file 
shall be subject to regular and 
periodical inspection by this depart- 
ment. All such advertisements shall 
be maintained in said file for a period 
of not less than three years or until 
completion of the next examination 
of an insurer following original dis- 
semination thereof, whichever is 
longer. 

(2) Affidavit of Compliance: Each 
insurer which is now or which here- 
after becomes subject to the pro- 
visions of this rule (ruling) must 
file with this department together 
with its annual statement, an affidavit 
executed by an authorized officer of 
the insurer wherein it is stated that 
to the best of his knowledge, in- 
formation and belief the advertise- 
ments which were disseminated by 
the insurer during the preceding 
statement year comply in all respects 
with the provisions (of the insurance 
laws of this state as implemented 
and interpreted by this rule—ruling ) 
(of this rule—ruling). 

(3) It is requested that the chief 
executive officer of each insurer to 
which this rule (ruling) is addressed 
acknowledge its receipt and indicate 
its intention to comply therewith. 
Effective date of this rule (ruling) 
90 days from date hereof. 

Dated this .... day of ...., 
Signature 

Further Recommendations: 

In addition to the special enforce- 
ment procedures recommended, this 
sub-committee respectfully recom- 
mends that a permanent Committee 
on Interpretation be established with 


which an industry committee would 
confer. The function of the perma- 
nent committee would be to interpret 
the rules as applied to advertising 
language, including the development 
of an interpretive guide; to encour- 
age report on enforcement and com- 
pliance ; to recommend amendments 
or alterations of the rules; and to 
serve as a liaison between the 
N.A.I.C. and other interested gov- 
ernmental agencies in the matter of 
advertising to which these rules 
relate. 

It is anticipated that the committee 
would function in an advisory ca- 
pacity only, but that its efforts be 
designed to promote uniformity in 
the manner in which the rules are 
interpreted and administered by the 
several states. It is also recom- 
mended that the committee be in- 
structed (1) to request any other 
governmental or private organization 
which may be interested to forward 
all future complaints to the appro- 
priate state insurance department 
with copies of transmittal letters 
to the committee ; (2) to investigate 
the possibility of recommending 
other appropriate voluntary enforce- 
ment procedures through coopera- 
tion with the various trade associa- 
tions, publishers, radio and television 
networks, advertising agencies, and 
so forth, and (3) to study the 
feasibility of including a review of 
advertising to which these rules 
apply during regular statutory 
examinations. 





NEW A. & H. ASSOCIATION 


AN INITIAL STEP in the organization 
of the Health Insurance Association 
of America, the new accident and 
health insurance trade association, 
was made recently. Invitations to 
join were sent to all companies 
which are members of one or more 
of the seven associations composing 
the Joint Committee on Health 
Insurance. Any other interested 
company which is authorized to 
write accident and health coverages 
may obtain information on the new 
association and an application blank 
from A. B. Hvale, chairman of the 
membership committee, Room 1010, 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago. An organizational meeting of 
the N.I.A.A. will be held as soon as 
possible. 
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A & H ADVERTISING 


COMPLAINTS HAVE BEEN ISSUED by 
the Federal Trade Commission 
against the advertising practices of 
10 more companies issuing accident 
and health insurance. A statement 
was promptly issued by the Joint 
Committee on Health Insurance, 
composed of representatives of seven 
insurance associations. The state- 
ment said the complaints were based 
on advertising published more than 
two years ago, that the companies 
deny the charges and that there was 
no intent to deceive. The committee 
stated that advertising was volun- 
tarily modified. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
plans a trade practice conference to 
establish rules to regulate accident 
and health advertising. The com- 
mission has taken the stand that 
Congress contemplated a division 
between the F.T.C. and the states 
in the regulation of insurance adver- 
tising in passing the McCarran Act. 

The advertising code subcommit- 
tee of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners has pre- 
pared a set of rules governing the 
advertising of accident and sickness 
insurance which it will submit to the 
association at its mid-winter meeting 
in New York. In preparing the code 
the subcommittee conferred inform- 
ally with representatives of the 
Federal Trade Commission but the 
rules have not been approved by the 
Commission nor are they binding 
upon it. A public hearing on the 
code was held November 26 in New 
York City at which company com- 
ments were considered. The rules 
apply to all types of advertising 
including sales aids and prepared 
sales talks and are prefaced with 
the declaration that advertising 
“shall be truthful and not misleading 
in fact or in implication,” and that 
words or phrases whose meaning 
“is only clear by implication or by 
familiarity with insurance termin- 
ology shall not be used.” They 
cover advertising of benefits payable 
or losses covered, renewability, can- 
cellability, comparisons with other 
policies, jurisdictional licensing, pol- 
icyholder’s service facilities, claims 
or statements made about the com- 
panies themselves and their financial 
condition, and enforcement pro- 
cedures. 
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YOU are the right man! 


m Lane, New y, 
Le. tan 


This latest Home Insurance 
Company advertisement does more 
than stress the importance to car 
owners of the right insurance... 
It emphasizes equally that to get 
the best protection, they must 

see the right man. 

This ad tells them that the right 
man is YOU. It tells them why. It 
can direct good automobile 
business to your agency—if you 
cooperate. 

Another expert—ready to assist 
your agency in any way he can— 
is your Home fieldman. Just 

call on him. 





Cte 


This advertisement 
appears in color in: 


Time —Jan. 16 

Newsweek —Jan. 16 

Business Week —Jan. 21 

U.S. News & World Report —Jan. 27 
Town Journal—Jan. 

Better Homes & Gardens —Feb. 
American Home —Feb. 

Nation’s Business —Feb. 
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ber of minor accidents since in which 
no injuries were sustained. The 
pioneering work done by Los AI- 
amos in the weapons criticality field 
has paved the way to still safer 
design and operation of such facil- 
ities. In this field, the safety record 
is as follows: one accident has taken 
place in a total of 1,440,000 man- 
hours. This involved four men and 
cost 768 hours lost time, with an 
accumulated time rate of .53 
hours per 1000 man-hours worked 
—a very favorable record. No acci- 
dents involving non-employees has 
ever occurred. 


kc JSS 


My own impression from the re- 
port might be summarized this way 
—that the very successful history 
of operating these devices has re- 
sulted from: 

1. The enormous amounts of money 
and endless hours of effort put into 
safety of design and protective de- 
vices ; 

2. The care with which operating 
procedures have been worked out. 
The operator is thoroughly trained 
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and the piants supervised by knowl- 
edgeable people ; 

3. The designs of such devices have 
been such as to be largely self-reg- 
ulating and whenever they fail, they 
are designed to fail safe. 

The second set of pertinent data 
with respect to hazards is the enor- 
mous amount of work being done 
in almost innumerable places with 
respect to safety. I'll just report 
on three of these because they are 
typical and perhaps more important 
to insurance men than any recitation 
of statistics that might attempt to 
cover the whole subject of safety 
in this field. 

The first example is in San Fran- 
cisco where the Navy’s radiological 
laboratory at Hunter’s Point was 
dedicated last October. I was priv- 
ileged to go through this $8 million 
facility because the son of our chief 
engineer is a physicist at this lab- 
oratory, and one of the six hundred 
scientific workers studying radiation 
problems, They are studying many 
aspects of this problem, of course, 
including percussion damage, fascin- 
ating studies on the biological effects 
of radiation and its cure, but the 
principal thing of interest insurance- 
wise is their work in decontamina- 
tion. The encouraging thing to me 
was that the lessons learned not 
only at all bomb-test sites, but at 
the Chalk River accident (where a 
reactor ran wild and contaminated 
the property in which it was located ) 
have been carefully studied and 
procedures worked out by this group 
which will go a long way toward 
preventing contamination incidents 
and will greatly speed effective de- 
contamination, should there be fur- 
ther incidents. 

A second example was the film 
shown at Geneva by the U. S. 
delegation on reactor safety experi- 
ments conducted at Arco by the 
Argonne National Laboratory. In 
the tests, a reactor of the boiling 
water type was allowed to “run 
away” in order to help establish 
realistic safety criteria. In addition 
to showing that such reactors can 
be made inherently safe by careful 
design, the experiments gave scien- 
tists an opportunity to study the 
possible effects of a reactor accident. 

A third illustration is the matter 
of waste disposal, one of the major 
possibilities in connection with liabil- 


ity and damage to property. Waste 
disposal is the problem of what to 
do with radioactive wastes which 
may be either gaseous, liquid, or 
solids. The first thing, of course, 
is to reduce the amount of waste 
by using the by-products, and that 
solution is coming more and more 
to the front. To illustrate the histor- 
ical development: the reactors at 
Hanford are cooled by water in 
enormous quantities. Those at Oak 
Ridge and Brookhaven are cooled 
by prodigious quantities of air. In 
both cases, the air or the water is 
discharged from the reactors and at 
that time is somewhat radioactive. 
At the new reactor at Arco, Idaho, 
however, the coolants are developed 
for closed cycle operations, thus 
greatly cutting down the amount of 
radioactive discharge at the source. 

Sut there will always be some, and 
so the two primary methods of 
dilution and concentration are used 
to dispose of waste. In the case 
of gases, at Brookhaven, after care- 
ful filtration, a stack over three 
hundred feet high is used to assure 
dilution, but even then elaborate 
meteorological forecasts are fol- 
lowed, adjusting the discharge to 
safe weather conditions. At Han- 
ford, the liquid wastes of low activ- 
ity are permitted to seep into the 
subsoil through a series of cribs and 
a very careful check of the Columbia 
River waters is maintained, but a 
different system for the more radio- 
active liquids involve permanent 
waste storage tanks, the cost of 
which was $27 million. 

Wastes which can be concentrated 
are mixed with concrete, held in 
lead cans, and either buried in re- 
mote areas or taken out to sea and 
dumped in the great ocean deeps, 
with the decision in each case based 
upon the half-life or continuing ra- 
dioactivity of the wastes, which may 
range from fractions of a second to 
several thousand years. The point 
of importance, however, is that in 
an old report I have from the A.E.C. 
on the subject of handling radio- 
active wastes, which was dated Au- 
gust, 1951, it refers to a list of 
research studies being financed by 
A.E.C. at the time in eight different 
universities on specific problems con- 
nected with waste disposal. These 
were all supplementary to major 
studies being conducted continuously 
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by the A.E.C.’s own scientific staff. 
It illustrates the early and continued 
concern of these people with such 
problems. 

Incidentally, one of the significant 
impressions a layman gets in follow- 
ing this matter is the tremendous 
increase in the scientific studies 
being financed by the A.E.C. with 
outside agencies, which means that 
the knowledge of and experience 
in matters of this kind is being 
disseminated widely and the tempo 
is increasingly rapid. The August 
9 issue of the Atomic Energy “News 
Letter” indicates “some fifty-three 
contracts for physical research, of 
which eight are new and forty-five 
renewals, have now been given by 
the A.E.C. to U. S. universities and 
private research institutions”. Re- 
member that date—August 9. The 
September 20 issue of the same 
publication quotes the following re- 
lease from the Commission : “thirty- 
three new research 


contracts and 


one hundred and forty-two renewals | 


have now been awarded by A.E.C. 
to U. S. universities and private 
research institutions. Fields covered 
include biology, medicine, biophys- 
ics, and radiation instrumentation”’. 
Thus, in six weeks, the number of 
such contracts increased from fifty- 
three to one hundred and seventy- 
five, 

So, in summary, “hazard” must 
be considered in the light of: 

1) A superlative safety record 

2) The enormous amount of safety 
knowledge built up from past and 
continuing studies 

3) The experience of many of 
America’s largest industrial and en- 
gineering firms who have already 
acted as contract operators for 
A.E.C. 

4) The careful controls A.E.C. will 
continue to maintain over all its 
licensees and its knowledge of all 
incidents taking place 

5) The protection of compliance 
with the safety codes of both A.E.C. 
and of those being adopted by the 
states for safe handling of radio- 
active materials. 

Now as to the second question, 
as to whether we may properly try 
to meet the demands of our cus- 
tomers for protection, I should like 
to summarize the report of the 
ten-man study group made to the 
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A.E.C. in June by the top executive 
group representing all major seg- 
ments of the insurance industry. Its 
conclusions boil down to these essen- 
tial points: 

1. That the catastrophe potential, 
while serious, is remote. 

2. Available coverage for physical 
damage to a reactor plant will cor- 
respond to that available now for 
hazardous chemical operations, ex- 
cept that in the case of radioactive 
contamination of machinery and 
buildings loss of use coverage will 
be limited, if available at all. 

3. Workmen’s compensation can be 
handled normally. 

4..“The most serious problem as to 
the amount of insurance available 
lies in the field of third party liabil- 
ity insurance. This problem arises 
from the very high aggregate dollar 
amount of claims which might arise 
in the event of a possible, though not 
necessarily probable, catastrophic 
accident. ... (However), it was 
believed that the insurance industry 
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could work out an aggregate limit 
of liability for all parties at interest 
substantially equivalent to those 
normally required by other major 
industrial enterprises.” 


Third Party Liability 


The impression I had from this 
report, as well as collateral reports 
from the American Insurance Asso- 
ciation at the time, indicated that 
this group recognized the third party 
liability problem as the key to the 
situation, and tended to feel that 
the property coverages could be 
worked out pretty much through 
existing channels with the sole ex- 
ception of loss of use. Consequently, 
a lot of work has been done in organ- 
izing two casualty pools, one for 
the stock companies and one for the 
mutuals, with some rather heavy 
initial commitments by the large 
interested companies as an encour- 
agement to the entire industry to 
create sizable pools. As a result, 
there is quite a little confidence to- 
day that the casualty pools will be 
able to produce limits of liability 
substantially in excess of the nor- 
mal requirements of industry. I 
know that the commitments of just 
five leading stock companies aggre- 
gate $11,250,000—net of reinsur- 
ance. 

It is proposed that casualty cov- 
erage will be handled just as usual 
for all risks except radiation, and 
that single blanket policies covering 
radiation only will be issued on a 
project basis to include all interests 
involved so as to avoid pyramiding 
of limits. There also seems every 
likelihood that the stock and mutual 
pools will combine their resources 
above the first $2 million of cover- 
age which would be net to the pool 
originating the business. 


Property Insurance 


The situation with respect to prop- 
erty insurance has been somewhat 
more elusive. The initial report 
didn’t emphasize the property haz- 
ards. In fact, the A.I.A. report 
specifically indicated “while it may 
be desirable eventually to form 
special pools for handling direct 
insurance on the plant, initially, at 
least on the fire side, it may be pos- 
sible and practical to deal through 


existing underwriting groups, such 
as, the Factory Insurance Associa- 
tion. 

Since July, however, I sense that 
those whose primary concern is 
property insurance have developed a 
new awareness of the magnitude of 
their problem, both with respect to 
a clarification of the possible ex- 
posure under the existing policy 
forms and a feeling that it will be 
necessary to create separate pools 
in the fire and the casualty field. 
Fortunately, we have major prop- 
erty insurance executives among the 
ten-man study group so that they 
are fully aware of what is develop- 
ing in the casualty field so that there 
will be no conflict but instead the 
two can supplement each other. 

Property insurance has two very 
immediate questions to ask itself: 
1. Is the process of nuclear fission 
or fusion with its generation of sub- 
stantial quantities of heat a “fire” 
as the term is used in the standard 
fire insurance policy? 

2. Would a runaway atomic reaction 
in itself be held to constitute an 
explosion ? 

The possible answers to each of 
these questions was discussed at 
considerable length in a feature arti- 
cle in the current October issue of 
the “Insurance Law Journal” and 
makes clear that the answers are by 
no means settled under the wording 
of the present policy forms. I com- 
mend that article. 

Are the pools being talked about 
by the study group the only possible 
solutions? No, several other sug- 
gestions have been made which I 
might just list: 

1. That the government assume all 
the risk. None of us wants this, 
I hope. 

2. That the government underwrite 
the loss through something like War 
Damage Corporation with the car- 
riers servicing the business. This 
would reduce us virtually to mere 
paper handlers. I doubt if that is 
an adequate role for us. 

3. That there be three layers of 
coverage : 

a. insurance company pools 

b. a layer underwritten by the in- 
dustrial firms involved 

c. a final layer by government. 

4. Limitation of liability due to ra- 
diation by statute similar to the 
wrongful death limit in certain 
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states, or the Warsaw convention 
limitation on death in international 
aircraft. 

5. A Central Reinsurance Fund to 
be created by self-imposed assess- 
ments on the net premium volume of 
all insurers, thus building up a 
catastrophe fund in a manner sim- 
ilar to the way member banks 
created a $1% billion surplus in 
Deposit Insurance Corporation, Con- 
gress to authorize such a fund to 
borrow up to $5 billion to pay losses, 
if necessary. 

I doubt whether any of these 
alternatives will play as important 
a part as the pools being organized 
by the casualty and fire groups. 
Currently here is how we stand with 
these two pools. The American In- 
surance Association is giving over- 
all leadership to the stock companies 
group and the American Mutual 
Alliance is the mechanism for filling 
the mutual pools. 


In the stock field, committees of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Companies and the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters are 
working aggressively to hammer out 
specific proposals including sug- 
gested forms, methods (such as ways 
of avoiding pyramiding limits), 
and agreement on subrogation ques- 
tions so as to submit to the all stock 
companies throughout the country 
a proposed plan and invitation to 
subscribe to the pools. 


One very important aspect of this 
matter, as a catastrophic coverage, 
is the opportunity it gives the car- 
riers to go to Washington for over- 
due relief on Federal taxation. In- 
surance is burdened with a totally 
unrealistic tax concept in that it is 
impossible for carriers to accumulate 
catastrophe reserves except on an 
“after tax” basis. Atomic exposures 
again dramatize the problem so that 
we should make a clear forceful 
presentation in Washington for rec- 
ognition and relief from our unique 
tax problem. 


At the moment, it seems to me 
that the most important problem we 
face is one of the attitude and cour- 
age of the company executives 
toward this problem. The govern- 
ment is encouraging commercial 
insurance to particinate in the in- 
surance of private atomic energy 
installations on a normal, business- 
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like basis. The question of whether 
this field will be filled by private in- 
surance or to some extent preempted 
by government will depend on the 
degree to which the companies are 
prepared to assume risks during the 
formative years of the atomic energy 
industry. 





ATOMIC HAZARD POOLS 


BoTH THE STOCK AND THE MUTUAL 
companies are organizing pools for 
both casualty and property coverage 
of atomic reactor installations. The 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies is organizing a Capital 
Stock Third Party Liability Insur- 
ance Syndicate under which all lia- 
bility insurance of the radiation 
hazard on any type of nuclear reactor 
would be submitted by the members 
to the syndicate. The members will 


participate on a quota share basis 
with the participation retained by 
the member and not reinsured. 
Tentative commitments of $10,900,- 
000 have been made by the seven 
companies comprising the committee 
appointed to marshal the stock com- 
pany capacity on third party public 
liability and additional commit- 
ments are being received daily. The 
National Board of Fire Under- 
writers is marshalling stock company 
capacity on property coverages. 

Mutual companies are organizing 
a pool of at least $10 million capacity 
under the administration of the 
American Mutual Reinsurance Com- 
pany. Suggested participation is 2% 
of surplus which would be in the 
nature of a retrocession reinsurance 
agreement with American Mutual 
Reinsurance Company. All insur- 
ance of radiation hazard written by 
participating members would be 
reinsured 100%. 
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FLOOD AND DISASTER 
INSURANCE 


THE SENATE BANKING and Currency 
Committee moved its hearings on 
flood and disaster insurance to New 
England recently. In Providence 
they heard the recommendation of 
Hovey T. Freeman, president and 
treasurer of the Manufacturers Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Company, the 
largest mutual fire insurance carrier 
in the United States, for the estab- 
lishment of a Federal disaster rein- 
surance corporation. He suggested a 
reinsurance operation which would 
advance payment for losses over a 
certain limit to be repaid by the 


private carriers over an extended 
period of time, coupled with tax 
treatment which would allow the 
primary insurers to accumulate the 
necessary reserves. Coverage would 
have to be in effect for a stated 
period in advance of a flood, would 
not be limited in amount and would 
be written on a non-cancellable five- 
year basis with a deductible and a 
coinsurance clause. 

Political and industrial spokesmen 
added their recommendations for 
some sort of government action 
when the hearing met the next day 
in Hartford. At that site there was 
again a clash between Republican 
and Democratic members of the 
committee with Senator Lehman of 
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New York criticizing the Adminis- 
tration for what he termed dilatory 
tactics, Senator Bush of Connecti- 
cut asserted that the Administration 
will have a bill prepared for action 
by the next Congress. 

Milton W. Mays, secretary of the 
America Fore Group, repeated be- 
fore a hearing in North Carolina 
Commissioner Gold’s office, that the 
stock companies still feel it is im- 
possible to write flood coverage. He 
reported that the studies being con- 
ducted by the engineering firm of 
Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall and 
Macdonaid indicate that the poten- 
tial hazard is even greater than had 
been suspected. Commissioner Gold 
has been pressing for flood and wave 
wash coverage in his state. 

In Pennsylvania, Governor Leader 
plans to appoint a committee to 
devise some program to make flood 
insurance available in that state. 
The committee will consist of three 
insurance men, three persons repre- 
senting the general public and three 
victims of past floods with the insur- 
ance commissioner as an ex-officio 
member, 

A country-wide lack of interest 
in a disaster insurance program, out- 
side of the stricken areas, may doom 
any legislation introduced by the 
Congress in its next session designed 
to provide indemnification for such 
losses, according to Maurice Hern- 
don, Washington Representative of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents. In a report to the 
Association’s executive committee 
he predicted that a bill will be intro- 
duced by the Senate Banking and 
Currency Committee based upon a 
calming down of thinking on disaster 
insurance. He noted that although 
this bill may get to the Senate floor 
committee sources indicate there is 
little or no optimism at this time 
that the full Senate will act favor- 
ably on the legislation. One factor 
entering into the lack of optimism 
for final favorable Congressional 
action is simply a lack of country- 
wide support (amounting to almost 
apathy) for disaster insurance and 
more particularly for flood insurance 
outside of the stricken areas. 

The Senate Finance. Committee 
has released a comprehensive study 
on disaster insurance reporting the 
results of its series of hearings on 
the problem. It summarizes the 
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advantages and disadvantages oi 
Federal insurance but does not make 
any recommendations. The report 
also analyzes the four bills prepared 
for introduction in the next session 
of Congress. 

“Potential victims of disasters can 
and must be afforded some means of 
protection against catastrophic oc- 
currences of natural and unforesee- 
able origin.” This is the conclusion 
of the National Association of Mu- 
tual Insurance Agents, as expressed 
by its special committee on catas- 
trophe insurance at a recent meeting 
held in Washington, D. C. “It is 
the conclusive thinking of this group 
that this major problem facing the 
nation can be solved through the 
intelligent cooperation of American 
free private enterprise and _ the 
government. 

“It must be remembered that some 
type of catastrophe could befall citi- 
zens in any part of the country. 
It matters not whether they live on 
mountain, plain, coast, or valley, as 
nature excludes no one from catas- 
trophe. Now, in addition, man-made 
potential disaster in the form of 
nuclear explosion and contamination 
faces us. It is suggested that the 
following points are worthy of 
consideration. 

1. Insurance against catastrophic 
loss should be included in all prop- 
erty insurance policies. 

2. Coverage should be written to 
include a realistic deductible pro- 
vision. 

3. Adequate waiting periods should 
be included to prevent the pur- 
chase of insurance against impending 
disaster. 

4. Catastrophe coverage of the type 
contemplated should include nu- 
clear fission, earthquake, windstorm, 
wave-wash, explosion, flood and 
tidal wave, as well as war damage. 
5. Reinsurance capacity should be 
afforded through a government- 
created corporation similar to the 
War Damage Corporation for those 
hazards which the industry does not 
now have available. Some portion 
of all catastrophic exposures, how- 
ever, should be assumed by the 
industry. 

6. It is our conviction that a pro- 
gram handled in this way by private 
insurance facilities will most ade- 
quately take care of the need. 

We, the National Association of 
Mutual Insurance Agents, stand 
ready, willing, and anxious to lend 
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a hand in solving these problems for 
the American public.” 


MORE NEWSPAPER ADS 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING by insur- 
ance companies and agents, on a 
strong upward trend in recent years, 
continued to increase last year at 
an accelerated pace, according to 
the Bureau of Advertising, Ameri- 
can Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion. Linage figures compiled for 
the first nine months of the year 
indicate a jump of 24.3% over the 
same period of 1954. “These gains,” 
the Bureau added, “are occurring 
in virtually all insurance fields, not 
only life insurance, but also health 
and accident, casualty, automobile 


and others.” Among contributing 
factors is the growing recognition 
by insurance companies and their 
agents of the need to promote 
heavily in local markets. 


TO UNDERTAKE STUDY 


THE DIVISION OF RESEARCH of the 
College of Commerce, Louisiana 
State University, is undertaking a 
study to determine what the casualty 
insurance volume of that state will 
be in 1975. The study, which is 
sponsored by the Casualty and 
Surety division of the Louisiana 
Insurance Rating Commission, will 
be based on anticipated payrolls, 
auto registrations, population and 
other figures. 
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Materials of Construction 


J. W. MORRIS, JR. 
Division Engineer 
South-Eastern Underwriters Assn. 


F TIE STATEMENT WERE MADE 
| oe wvod is combustible and fire 
insurance costs on buildings are 
directly proportional to the amount 
of combustible material used in con- 
struction, such a statement would 
seem quite logical. Such a state- 
ment, however, may be quite mis- 
leading and would be actually 
incorrect in many specific cases 
since there are numerous other fac- 
tors which must be considered. 


Establishment of Rates 


The objective sought in establish- 
ing fire insurance rates is to equi- 
tably determine the cost of fire 
insurance on one property accord- 
ing to its probable fire loss as com- 
pared to the probable fire loss on 
all other property. The probable fire 
loss on all property, within a geo- 
graphical area, if the number of 
properties be sufficiently large, may 
be determined with reasonable ac- 
curacy by actual experience over 
periods of years, providing the fac- 
tors causing the losses remain 
reasonably constant. In order to 
utilize information on fire experi- 
ence and project probable fire loss 
on various types of property, the 
property type must be defined or 
classified. 

Historically, for fire insurance 
purposes, buildings have been class- 
ified as frame, brick and “fireproof” ; 
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frame buildings being of wooden 
construction; brick buildings being 
of exterior brick walls with wooden 
floors and/or roof; and “fireproof” 
(or buildings being 
of reinforced concrete throughout. 


fire-resistive ) 


With the advancements made in 
the science and art of building con- 
struction and with the use of new 
materials and innovations in methods 
of assembly, numerous modern 
buildings do not fall entirely within 
any of these basic historical classes. 
Hence the assembled materials must 
be specifically evaluated. 

Materials of building construction 
may be classified into three broad 
First, combustible, 
second, noncombustible 

not burn but which 
is susceptible to severe damage when 
exposed to fire, such as steel; and 
third, fire-resistive, which is non- 
combustible and which will with- 
stand moderate fires without ap- 
preciable damage, such as reinforced 
concrete. These broad classifications 
of materials, however, are subject to 
further qualifications as new material 
combinations are developed and used 
in building construction. 


classes : such 
as wood; 


which does 


To illustrate: Wood may be im- 
pregnated with water-soluble chem- 
icals to reduce combustibility, wood 
shavings may be mixed with cement 
or gypsum to form a precast unit; 
wood or vegetable fiber may be 
laminated with noncombustible ma- 
terial or coated with fire-retardant 
paint; Underwriters’ Laboratories 
listed fire doors may have wooden 


cores. Should these products be 
considered combustible ? 

To assist in arriving at the answer, 
a standard “Tunnel Test” has been 
developed, known as ASTM No. 
K-84. In this test a panel of the 
product is subjected to a flame under 
standardized conditions and the rel- 
ative surface flame spread, the BTU 
contribution, and the developed 
smoke is determined as compared 
with concrete taken at zero and red 
oak taken at 100. 


Not the Entire Answer 

This test is of assistance, as pre 
viously indicated, but it does not 
give the entire answer as to com- 
bustibility. The National Board of 
Fire Underwriters 
definition of ‘“‘Noncombustible” as 
applied to building construction 
materials using the surface flame 
spread as one criteria. This defini- 
tion is now in rather wide use for 
many purposes. 


has issued a 


Another test of materials of con- 
struction is known as the retardant 
test (U. L. 263; ASA, A2-1; ASTM 
Serial E 119), which is widely used 
for many purposes. In this test, wall 
and floor panels and columns are 
subjected to a rapid temperature rise 
(1,000 deg. F. in five minutes; 
1,700 deg. F. in one hour) and may 
be subjected to water from a stand- 
ardized hose stream at the end of 
a specified period. Performance as 
to the transfer of heat to the unex- 
posed surface of a panel and ability 


(Continued on the next page) 





Construction Materials—Continued 


to properly sustain designed live and 
dead loads are expressed in terms of 
hours. Thus we may have an as- 
sembly of one-hour fire resistance 
or four-hour fire resistance. 

The classification of the behavior 
of materials of construction, either 
as to its combustibility or fire-resist- 
ance is valuable information in the 
determination of fire insurance rates ; 
these are however but factors which 
are interrelated with many others. 

The probable fire loss of an in- 
dividual property as reflected in its 
fire insurance rate is based on many 
components, the broad divisions of 
which include the building structure, 
the class of occupancy, the efficiency 
of interior and exterior fire protec- 
tion and exposures, together with 
the various stipulations which may 
be made in the insurance contract. 
Each component is so interrelated 
that a change in one may affect a 
change in the evaluation of any of 
the others. Theoretically these var- 
iable components of probable fire 
loss may be infinitely expanded; 
however, there are practical limits 
to the number which can be used. 


For example, there are now gen- 
erally in use the three broad classes 
of building construction: frame, 
brick and fire-resistive; some one 
hundred and fifteen different classes 
of occupancy and some ten different 
classes of public outside fire pro- 
tection. There are many variations 
of interior fire protection. 

Each of these interrelated classifi- 
cations may be further modified 
according to the specific case under 
consideration. For example, it is 
possible for a building structure to 
be classified as “fire-resistive’” but 
because of other components of fire 
loss probability may actually have a 
fire insurance rate equal to or greater 
than some other building classified 
as “brick” or “frame” Conversely, 
a building may be classified as frame, 
but because of other components of 
fire loss probability may have a fire 
insurance rate equal to or less than 
another building classified as “‘fire- 
resistive” or “brick.” 

In the selection of materials of 
construction for a building, a prop- 
erty owner may be motivated by 
many influences, such as artistic 
beauty, functional design, probable 
time of use of an intended occu- 


By the use of this “Dialmaster," automatic home appraiser, the worth of any given property 
can be determined within 2%, and proof provided for the evaluation set. 


pancy, cost of the completed struc- 
ture, depreciation, safety to life of 
occupants, building code require- 
ments and probable loss from fire 
as reflected in the fire insurance rate. 
While the fire insurance rate may 
be a contributing influence there 
are many specific cases where this 
influence is more or less immaterial. 
It is quite doubtful that all of these 
influences will remain constant 
throughout the useful life of the 
building. Fire insurance rates for 
specific classifications are under 
continuous study, they have not 
been constant in the past and there 
is no reason to think they will remain 
unchanged in the future. 

Whether the owner of a building 
of combustible construction wishes 
to be insured against the loss by 
fire at a rate which represents an 
equitable fire loss probability or 
whether a specific insurance com- 
pany wishes to decline such insur- 
ance or limit its liability because of 
large area or high values, is a matter 
of contractual choice for both. 

From the foregoing brief gen- 
eralities, which I believe represent 
the opinion of the majority of people 
in the fire insurance business, it 
appears reasonable to draw the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

(a) Although buildings may con- 
tain combustible materials of con- 
struction, this feature is but one of 
many in the determination of the 
fire loss probability and may or may 
not be a predominant factor. 

(b) The extent to which the use 
of combustible materials of construc- 
tion in a specific building will affect 
its fire loss probability as reflected 
in the fire insurance rate can only 
be determined by a thorough study 
of the specific case, taking into 
consideration the numerous other 
factors. 

(c) The determination of the fire 
loss probability of all types fire 
insurance classifications is under 
continuous study and may be de- 
creased or increased within the 
period of the useful life of any 
specific building. 

(d) The choice of the use of anv 
materials of construction for a build- 
ing may be influenced by the prob- 
able fire loss as reflected in the fire 
insurance rate but the fire insurance 
rate is not necessarily a predominant 
influence in the choice. 
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STRUCTURAL COLLAPSE 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE 
UNDERWRITERS points out that flood- 
soaked materials, such as 
paper and jute, have a tendency to 
swell when wet. Such materials, if 
wetted after having been packed in 
quantity in a building without allow- 
ance having been made for expan- 
sion, may swell with sufficient force 
to push out walls or wreck building 
columns. 

The fibrous materials also will ab- 
sorh quantities of water. This may 
result in increasing the floor loads 
beyond safe limits. Collapse of floors 
may result as flood waters recede. 


fibrous 


Collapse of buildings is particularly 
likely where foundations have been 
uddermined or the ground under 
footings softened by flood waters. 
Materials having a high tendency 
to swell when include baled 
waste paper, hay, hemp, baled jute, 
and Cotton 
rolls. rayon 


wet 


sisal. waste, paper in 


and have a moderate 


tendency to swell 
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FLYING GLASS 


PROBABLY FOR THE FIRST TIME in 1n- 
surance history, a helicopter was 
used recently by Maryland Casualty 
Company to deliver a seven foot by 
eight foot pane of glass to a twenty- 
first floor Chicago penthouse in con- 
nection with a glass claim 

The idea of using a helicopter was 
originated by Rodger M. Tauman, 
president of the Chas. U. Victor Co. 
the agent involved. When it was 
realized that the glass couldn’t be 
carried up in the elevator, the possi- 
bility of erecting a hoist was investi- 
gated. But the building was designed 
with projections on each floor to 
shield the apartments from direct 
sunlight. A special hoist that would 
be needed would have cost about 


48 


the 


losses 


$1,000 just to lift the glass from 
the street to the penthouse. Mr. 
Tauman found that a_ helicopter 
would cost only about $500. 

The helicopter landed on the roof 
of the Hamilton Glass Company 
where the pane of glass was slung 
under the helicopter between the 
craft’s skids. The pane was specially 
crated to weigh no more than three 
hundred pounds. The helicopter 
took off from the glass company roof 
and landed in a fifteen by fifteen foot 
area marked off on the apartment 
building roof so the blades of the 
aircraft cleared the elevator tower 
by six to eight feet. A $1,000,000 
liability policy was taken out to cover 
the operation. 


News 
Maryland Casualty Company 


THINKERS AND DOERS 


Two MEN SAT DOWN by a stream to 
eat their lunch. Not far away a 
bridge had washed out where a foot- 
path crossed the stream. They no- 
ticed a blind man approaching the 
bridge from the other side. As he 
came nearer, one of the men said, 
“Tf that blind man doesn’t watch his 
step, he'll fall in.” The blind man 
came closer. The other man said, 
“There sure is going to be an acci- 
dent if that man keeps on walking.” 
The blind man reached the edge of 
the stream. There was a splash! 

This little scene is enacted every 
day—a thousand times. That is, 
there must be at least a thousand 
people who each day see an unsafe 
condition existing or see an unsafe 
act committed, and do nothing about 
it. Personal injuries occur, not so 
much because the unsafe circum- 
stances that lead up to eventual acci- 
dents are not recognized, but because 
someone hasn’t taken the initiative 
to correct the circumstances. 


—Safety Information 
Royal-Liverpool Ins. Group 


STAIRWAY MISHAPS 


ACCORDING TO A RECENT STUDY of 
home accidents, one out of every 
eight of these mishaps involves a 
stairway—about 480,000 of these 
happen each year; nearly half of 
thein involving persons 45 and over. 
Primary causes of stairway falls 
are these: 
Incorrectly built. Any stairway that 
is too steep or too flat, that has stair 
treads too wide, or too narrow, or 
that has turns or middle platforms, 
is dangerous. 
Kept in poor condition. Poor light- 
ing, no handrails or insecure ones, 
bad conditions of treads, cluttered 
steps make for real stairway trouble. 
Winter is a dangerous time at best. 
Steps and porches must be kept 
cleared of snow and ice. 
Misuse of stairways. Youngsters 
sliding down banisters or playing 
on stairs, carrying heavy loads, or 
obscuring the vision, taking the steps 
too fast—all have a grim record for 
causing falls. 


—**Watch” 
American Mutual Liability Ins. Co. 





SLOW DOWN 


Courtesy on the highway is the 
one most important safety factor 
which you have within your power 
to control. You can slow down a little 
here and save a fender; you can stop 
a few seconds there and avoid a col- 
lision; you can signal your intentions 
to the cars behind and perhaps save 
an hour and a lot of property damage; 
you can lay off the horn and save a 
lot of tempers; you can assist over- 
taking traffic to pass safely; you can 
slow down and wait your turn in 
heavy traffic and at busy intersections 
and get your vehicle home in one 
piece; you can give pedestrians and 
children on bicycles a warning and a 
wide berth and save a life; you can 
slow down at playgrounds and save a 
lifetime of regret. 

News 

Standard Accident Ins. Co., Detroit 
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PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


PREVENTIVE AND CONSTRUCTIVE 
medicine for industry was advocated 
by William H. Seymour, vice presi- 
dent of Liberty Mutual Insurance 
Company, in a recent address to the 
Conference on the Education of 
Physicians for Industry. He traced 
the evolution of industrial medicine 
through the treatment of work-con- 
nected injuries and the development 
of industrial hygiene programs and 
stated that the next logical step was 
a program of health maintenance to 
forestall disability. 


LABOR INJURY RATE 


THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT of 
Labor reported that manufacturing 
industries had a record low average 
injury-frequency rate of 11.9 dis- 
abling injuries per million employee- 
hours worked in 1954. The previous 
record was 13.4 set in 1953. Most 
non-manufacturing categories also 
recorded a downturn in injury rates 
in 1954, the Department reports. 


The frequency rates for the first 
three months of last year were below 


those for the same months in any 
previous but those for the 
second quarter were slightly above 
the comparable period of 1954. As 
a result, the average for the first 
six months equalled the January— 
June record low established in 1954. 


year 


MONEY CHEST 


THE MEILINK STEEL SAFE Com- 
pany predicts that its low-priced, 
burglar-resistive money chest will 
be especially welcomed by owners 
and operators of small businesses. 
It points out that scarcely a day 
passes without cash being stolen 
from such places as bakeries, laun- 
dries, dry cleaners, gasoline stations, 
garages, drug stores, groceries, 
beverage jobbers and other estab- 
lishments in large and small com- 
munities throughout the country. 

Owners of the unfortunate firms 
which frequently seem to be easy 
targets for thieves, it is explained, 
often have relied upon a fire-resistive 
safe as a repository for their cash 
receipts. Most fire-resistive safes, 
unless equipped with a_ special 
hurglar-resistive money chest, are 
known as “B” rated safes for in- 
surance purposes. This means, for 
instance, that in ordet t6 buy pro- 
tection on cash receipts, the annual 
insurance premium is front 50% 
to 70% higher than it would be 
on a solid steel, burglar-resistive 
money chest, which carries the “E” 
rating. 

In order to assure double pro- 
tection against both fire and theft, 
the Meilink safe-makers point to 
the fact that any of their bolt or 
lug burglar-resistive chests can be 
welded into any Meilink Safe of 


appropriate size. Any Meilink Bur- 
glar-Resistive Chest, it is explained, 
can be encased at the factory dn 
steel-clad, reinforced concrete blocks 
to offer additional protection by 
increasing the weight so as to make 
removal from the premises virtually 
impossible. 

Statistics show that the substantial 
reduction in insurance premiums for 
a burglar-resistive money chest as 
compared with premiums required 
for an ordinary fire-resistive safe 
would soon offset the price. of the 
initial investment in this type of 
protection for any business man 
handling large sums of cash in his 
routine business. 

All Meilink  burglar-resistive 
chests carry the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories Relocking Device La- 
bel and they all qualify for Insurance 
Manual Class “E” Mercantile Rates. 





FIRE ALARM SYSTEM 


FIRE-LITE ALARMS, INC. has an- 
nounced the development of a new 
fire alarm system designed to give 
the utmost in protection while re- 
ducing service headaches for the 
installers, The manufacturer claims 
that the packaged fire alarm system 
includes everything required to 
positively protect a five to seven- 
room house with rooms up to 
20,000 square feet. ( Underwriters’ 
Laboratories spacings). 

The system consists of: A heavy- 
duty control panel with battery 
testing meter and 9-volt battery; 
6-inch inside alarm; 10-inch outside 
gong in weatherproof cabinet; 8 
combination rate of rise and fixed 
temperature UL approved detectors. 
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monthly fire 
losses 


ESTIMATED FIRE LOSSES in the 
United States during November 
amounted to $68,784,000, according 
to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. This is an increase 
of 11.5% over losses of $61,663,000 
reported for November, 1954, and an 
increase of 17% over losses of $58,- 
778,000 for October, 1955. 

These estimated insured losses in- 
clude an allowance for uninsured 
and unreported losses. 


1954 
$83,881,000 
1955 

75,265,000 
85,046,000 
88,197,000 
78,632,000 
71,789,000 
70,828,000 
61,614,000 
71,103,000 
65,970,000 
57,668,000 58,778,000 
61,663,000 68,784,000 


$870,543,000 $879,887,000 


Losses by Years 
1945 $455,329,000 1949 $667,536,000 
1946 561,487,000 1950 688,460,000 
1947 692,635,000 1951 731,405,000 
1948 711,114,000 1952 784,953,000 


1953 
December ... $83,440,000 
1954 
86,493,000 
78,928,000 
84,821,000 
77,933,000 
62,282,000 
65,533,000 
69,532,000 
78,163,000 
64,087,000 


January 
February ... 


September .. 
October 
November ... 





TOC .ice 


motor vehicle 


1954 
2,850 2,850 
2,450 

2,550 2,680 
2,600 2,760 
2,910 3,080 
2,780 2,970 
3,010 3,340 
3,280 3,600 
3,150 3,530 
3,500 3,920 
3,350 3,680 


32,430 34,690 
3,570 


Total 36,000 


Estimates provided by the National 
Safety Council. 


accidental 
deaths 


Nine Months 

1955 1954 Change 
67,700 66,700 +1% 
27,060 25,580 +6% 
12,800 12,500 +2% 
19600 20,400 —4% 
10,500 10400 +1% 


January 
February 





Eleven Months . 34,197 
December 3,920 


ALL TYPES.. 
Motor Vehicle. . 
Other Public ... 
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loss prevention! 


FOR YOUR CLIENTS... 


FOR YOURSELF... 


a subscription to SAFETY MAIN- 
TENANCE & PRODUCTION is a 
monthly reminder of your constant 
interest . . . a source of tested safety 
methods and procedures which will 
speed production and cut costs. 


SM&P is a channel of proven aids to 
loss prevention . . . a means of estab- 
lishing sound safety programs in 
plants where you have a stake. Your 
own imprint and safety message can 
reach your clients each month. 


Write for special discount rates. 
Single subscriptions: 


$4.00 a year 
$6.00 for two years 


SAFETY MAINTENANCE & PRODUCTION 


AMERICA'S PIONEER MAGAZINE IN ITS FIELD 


another publication of 


AlFR. 


"ANY, INC. 


73 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 38, ¥. 











OCCUPATIONAL DEAFNESS 


A STUDY ON OCCUPATIONAL deaf- 
ness among Italian workers exposed 
to noises close to jet engine loudness 
has been translated from Italian 
into English. It is the first of 
a series of translations by the Bel- 
tone Institute for Hearing Research. 

Directed by Dr. Luigi Bernabei, 
of the University of Siena, the 
study of 556 borax well workers 
in Tuscany, Italy, who were in 
varying job classifications and age 
groups, found that all were affected 
with some degree of acoustic trauma. 
Greatest damage was found among 
321 drillers who 
the wells. 


work closest to 


Krupting as geysers, the wells 
emit noises which have been meas- 
ured at 140 to 129 
distances from one to 


decibels at 
ten meters. 
Noise at sixty meters, in a situation 
of complete absence of wind and 
constant humidity and temperature, 
was measured at 112 decibels. ( Av- 
erage living room noise is 45 de- 
cibels; the riveter at 
thirty-five feet is 108 decibels). 

Ear plugs made of cotton and 
wood putty were found to be only 
partially effective in preventing au- 
ditory damage to well workers. 

Dr. Bernabei found cases of apo- 
plectic deafness among workers who 
failed to take required precautions. 
More common was slowly evolving 


noise of a 


deafness caused by constant expo- 
sure to noise. It also found 
that the tympanic membranes of 
these workers dull 
thickened. 

The translations are available 
without charge to medical libraries, 
research foundations, hearing clinics, 
and to hearing specialists. 


Was 


became and 


Copies 
to qualified persons and institutions 
can be obtained by writing to the 
seltone Institute for Hearing Re- 
search, 2900 West 36th 
Chicago 32, Illinois. 


Street, 


DRIVER EDUCATION 


OVER TWO HUNDRED local, state and 
national driver education officials, 
attending a breakfast conference at 
the National Safety Congress, indi- 
cated overwhelmingly that they favor 
completion of a recognized standard 
course in driver education as a pre- 
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requisite to obtaining a motor ve- 
hicle driver’s license. Dr. Herbert 
J. Stack, director of the Center for 
Safety Education, told the group that 
a plateau in driver education appar- 
ently had been passed last vear when 
schools offering driver education in- 
creased to over ten thousand and 
student enrollment to more than one 
million. 


FIRE TRUCKS 


A COMPLETE LINE of easily ma- 
neuverable In-Plant Fire Trucks has 
been announced by the Ansul Chem- 
ical Company. They are designed 
to carry a wide assortment of fire 
fighting equipment and are especially 
adaptable to the needs of plant fire 
brigades. 

Employing a Kalamazoo chassis, 
the trucks are available in six basic 
models. The KB 8 Model, featur- 
ing a 300 lb. Ansul dry chemical unit 
backed up by a 150 gallon water fog 
system, is expected to find the wid- 
est application in industry, accord- 
ing to Ansul officials. Other units 
utilizing dry chemical-carbon di- 
oxide combinations, _ water  fog- 
carbon dioxide combinations or 
solely water are available, depend- 
ing on the types of hazards to be 
protected. These units are offered 
on either a three-wheeled 42” wide 
chassis, suitable for in-plant use, or 
a four-wheeled 48” wide chassis with 
more road clearance and a larger 
engine for indoor-outdoor use. 

Accessories available on the units 
include ladders, utility bar, light. 
hose, portable fire extinguishers and 
extra nozzles, all mounted with 
panic-proof, quick release brackets 
to make their removal by one man 
simple and fast, even in darkness. 
An accessory cabinet on the truck 
provides adequate storage room for 
fire blankets, boots, air masks, coats, 
first aid kits, etc. In addition, a flash- 
ing red light can be mounted on top 
of the cabinet. 


SAFETY MAN HONORED 


THE FIRST MAN in the insurance 
field to be so honored, Arthur R. 
Graham, supervising safety engineer 
of the Chicago district, Bituminous 
Casualty corporation, was one of 
four men selected from thirty thou- 
sand Chicago area scientists and 
technologists to receive the annual 
merit award of the Chicago Tech- 
nical Societies Council. The pres- 
entation by John B. Jones, chairman 
of the Chicago Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Society of Safety Engineers, 
cited Graham's “unselfish and mer- 
itorious contribution” 
thirty-four-year 
engineering. 

Referring to Graham as one of 
those “‘decicated men whose chief 
reward is the personal satisfaction 
gained through accomplishment,” 
Jones further described the veteran 
engineer as “a man whose vocation 
and avocation both have been ded- 
icated to scientific planning and 
research in the field of saving 
human life.” The speaker extolled 
Graham’s continuing devotion to 
safety work and reviewed his career 
in detail. 


during a 
career in safety 


ACCIDENT-PRONE DRIVERS 


IN SPITE OF A LONG SERIEs of valu- 
able safety improvements made in 
automobiles, such devices have had 
little effect on the 20% of drivers 
who 80% of the highway 
accidents, warns the family eco- 
nomics bureau of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance company. 


cause 


Given longer range headlights, they 
have merely increased their night 
driving speeds. 
Given cars with a lower center of 
gravity, they take curves still faster 
and turn turtle as in the past. 
Given tires with greater traction in 
rainy weather, they drive still faster 
on slick pavements skid 
anyway. 
Given improved windshield wipers 
-well, says the warning bulletin, 
statistics show that 78% of all traffic 
accidents occur in clear weather, 
70% occur on dry road surfaces, 
77% on straight stretches of road. 
In 70% of all fatal crashes, one or 
both drivers have violated one or 
more safety laws. 


and so 
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SEND THIS PERSONAL SAFETY MESSAGE 


2 OF YOUR EMPLOYEES! 


sepictures, humor and snap, it makes 
Shingo wn-to-earth. 12 times 
ch azard. Nation- 
emestate it’s the only 
meer! read... and 
Sges of personal con- 
money. When it prevents 
it has more than paid 
att... it works! 


r own 
Bassador 
industrial 


Every employee feels bucked-up 
by a note from the boss. If you de- 
sire, your facsimile signature can 
be printed here. 


NOTE: 

Your Safety News is designed to promote 
better employer-employee relations. Every 
item is carefully weighed from this viewpoint. 
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INSIDE PAGES 
(pages 2 and 3) 


IN YOUR EMPLOYEE’S INTEREST 
Your employee’s self interest in his own safety is always emphasized. 
Even household hazards are covered to keep him safety-conscious every 
minute, not only in the plant, but at home and on the way to work. 


CHOCK-FULL .OF ILLUSTRATIONS 


Artwork is carefully chosen to lodge home each point. The cartoon style 
makes YOUR SAFETY NEWS as familiar and as welcome as the Sunday 
supplement. 


THE “FOLKSY” APPROACH 


Keeping the contents folksy, adding the grace note of humor, delivers 
your safety message with a nudge instead of a bludg Your thi 
chat gets enthusiasm instead of tolerance. 
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VIVID COLOR 


Generous use of color gives sparkle, adds to the attention-riveting quafi- 
ties of YOUR SAFETY NEWS. Each issue is as lively as any news-stand 
favorite. 


HOW TO ORDER 


YOUR SAFETY NEWS may be ordered with either the Standard imprint 
or with your Own Special Imprint. The Standard Imprint reads PLEASE 
COOPERATE FOR THE SAFETY AND HEALTH OF AILL...signed... 
A SAFE WORKER. 

You can personalize YOUR SAFETY NEWS with the name of your firm 
and the name or facsimile signature of a company repr tative as 
illustrated. Give full instructions for your Special Imprint on the order 
blank below. 

Item (1) FIRM NAME. Please show the name of your firm exactly as 
it is to appear. 

Item (2) INDIVIDUAL NAME OR SIGNATURE, if desired. On a sheet 
of white poper, please show, in black ink, the individual name or 

’ signature, if desired, which is to appear each 
month on the first page of YOUR SAFETY NEWS. 
NOTE: Although a personal signature is effective, 
some firms substitute: SAFETY DEPARTMENT, YOUR 
SAFETY COMMITTEE, A SAFE WORKER, etc. 





ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Inc. + 75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 


Until further advised, please publish for us each month___. __. 


copies of YOUR SAFETY NEWS at —__ __¢ each. 


© Special Imprint (CD Standard Imprint 


item (1) — Our Special Imprint should appear as follows: 





Mem (2) — (if desired) - Please imprint the name or signature 
shown on the attached sheet of white 
paper, or the following: 


INVOICE TO: 


Nome. 





Firm Name. 





Address 








City 





) PRICES 


Your Special Standard 

Per Month tmprint imprint 
6,001 copies and over__.__. 2%4¢ each 2¢ each 
3,001 to 6,000 copies 3geach 2%4¢each 
1,001 to 3,000 copies____. 34%4¢ each 3¢ each 
$01 to 1,000 copies._.__. 44%4¢ each 4g each 


*5¥a¢ each plus $3.00 per month for Special imprint 


Your Special Standard 

Per Month imprint Imprint 
200 to 500 copies._t_—___. 5¥ageach 4%4¢each 
100 to 199 copies__™_ _—_._... 6%4¢ each 5¢ each 
25 to 99 copies,.._....... ® S¥¢ each 


F.0.B. New York, N. Y. 





Methods of Agency Continuation by 
John Douglas Long 


The result of research extending 
over a three year period, this mono- 
graph is a report and an analysis of 
the best ways to preserve local 
property insurance agencies from 
one generation to the next. It shows 
the disturbing lack of planning by 
agents for passing the business on 
to successors and recounts the 
tragedies of agencies “on the block.” 

The monograph includes treat- 
ment of continuation by forms of 
agency organizations and problems 
of financing, income and estate taxa- 
tion, estate settlement, and business 
life insurance used with buy-and- 
sell agreements. 

The study was initiated and partly 
financed by the Indiana Association 
of Insurance Agents. The author 
worked under the direction of Dr. 
J. Edward Hedges, chairman of the 
Department of Insurance, School of 
3usiness, Indiana University. 


110 pages; $2 per copy. Published 
by the Bureau of Business Research, 
School of Business, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Workmen's Compensation Law 
Pamphlets 


Revised editions of pamphlets on 
the workmen’s compensation laws of 
Arizona, Colorado and Connecticut, 
have been published to reflect im- 
portant changes in the laws of those 
states. Six other pamphlets supple- 
menting information previously re- 
leased about the workmen’s compen- 
sation laws of Illinois, lowa, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, South Dakota and 
Texas, have also been published. 

The revised editions contain a 
digest and the complete text of the 
workmen’s compensation law and 
pertinent supplementary laws of the 
states considered. The Arizona and 
Colorado pamphlets also contain the 
complete text and digest of the oc- 
cupational disease disability laws of 
those states. Annotations of cases 
decided since publication of the 1948 
Arizona, the 1949 Colorado and the 
1950 Connecticut editions are also 
included. 

The supplementary pamphlets 
contain digests of the effect of 1955 
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amendments in the six states, plus 
the text of the amendments and 
annotations of recent decisions con- 
struing the law. 


Revised editions $1 per copy. 
Supplements 30¢ per copy. Available 
from the Editor, Law Publications, 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Companies, 60 John Street, New 
York 38, N.Y. 


Product Liability Cases, edited by 
Frank T, Dierson and Charles 
Wesley Dunn 


This book contains in full text the 
landmark product liability cases re- 
lating to food, drugs and cosmetics, 
selected for their precedent making 
values by the editors out of long 
and intimate experience in this 
specialized field of law. Headnotes 
provide ready identification of the 
legal issues. The volume is designed 
throughout to serve swiitly and fully, 
whether a quick reference to a 
particular case or a thorough study 
of the entire subject is wanted. 
Cases are handily listed in both 
alphabetical and jurisdictional case 
tables, with full citation and year of 
decision. 


1,182 pages; $12 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc., 214 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 1, Illinois. 


Non-Resident Agency and Brokerage 
Laws 


This is the latest of a biennial 
study of non-resident agency and 
brokerage laws of the 48 states, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii 
and Puerto Rico, first compiled in 
1941. It also includes information 
regarding surplus or excess line 
licensing requirements. The study 
is revised every two years in order 
to reflect changes made by state leg- 
islatures and new rulings and in- 


publications 


terpretations of the insurance de 
partments, 

Under a uniform arrangement, the 
study reveals state-by-state whether 
a non-resident may or must be li- 
censed, how he can obtain a h 
countersignature require 
ments, whether commissions may be 
paid to out-of-state producers and 
how extensively a non-resident may 
operate in the state. Also whether 
a resident or non-resident 


cense, 


may be 
licensed to place insurance with a 
non-admitted insurer and details of 
the requirements, restrictions, etc. 
covering this phase. 

Statutory references are cited for 
each item and where the authority 
for an item is a formal departmental 
ruling, an interpretation of the in- 
surance commissioner or an opinion 
of the attorney general, this is in 
dicated. 


Single copy; price $1.50—lower 
for quantity orders. Published by 
the National Underwriter Company, 
#20 East 4th Street, Cincinnati 2, 
Ohio. 


Financial Responsibility Laws 


A newly revised chart analysis of 
the security type safety responsibility 
laws in forty-five states, District of 
Columbia and Hawaii shows in de- 
tail the scope of all such laws which 
have been enacted, including the new 
law in New Mexico, as well as the 
latest information on amended laws. 
The chart indicates among other 
things whether security only is re- 
quired or whether security plus proof 
of financial responsibility for the 
future are necessary, whether the 
driver only, or both driver and 
owner, are under the law. 

$.20 each available from _ the 
Editor, Law Publications, Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies, 60 John Street, New York 
38, N.Y. 
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Buyers’ 


The 


UDDEN AND OFTEN VIOLENT 
eet have occurred in the 
world about us creating risks for 
Risk, of 
course, is here used in the insurance 


the business community. 
sense of chance of financial loss. For 
example we find: 

(1) The advent of the guaranteed 
annual wage resulting in the possi- 
bility of increased labor costs. 

(2) The development of industrial 
use of materials and 
atomic power creating potentially 
catastrophic losses to persons and 
property. 

(3) A changing social philosophy 
causing an increased obligation of 
a firm to protect and provide for 
others—i.e., the development of com- 
pulsory non-occupational disability 
legislation, or the broadening base of 
negligence and liability. 

These changes have created an op- 
portunity for the development of a 
new profession—that of the risk 
manager, 

There are those who would reject 
the concept of a professional risk 
manager. They conceive of this func- 
tion as being performed by a special- 
ized purchase clerk who orders 
insurance coverage telephone 
from a local broker or agent, main- 
tains an accurate record of expira- 
tions, and submits vouchers for 
payment of the numerous premiums. 

A more enlightened approach, 
however, is to conceive of the risk’ 
manager as an executive who pro- 
tects the assets of a business by 
analyzing the perils that might 
destroy them and determining how 
to deal with these perils. There are 


radioactive 


by 
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Table 


Risk Manager 


DR. H. WAYNE SNIDER 
Professor of Insurance 
Illinois Wesleyan University 


four principal methods of dealing 
with risks available to the risk 
manager. 

(1) He may assume the risk. This 
may mean that no action is taken, 
or it may mean that a bookkeeping 
reserve is established. In either case, 
however, the risk remains uninsured. 
(2) He may self-insure. In order 
to self-insure, however, the require- 
ments of an insurable risk must be 
met. There must be a large number 
of homogeneous units of exposure 
free from catastrophic loss. At the 
inception of a self-insurance pro- 
gram a reserve fund must be estab- 
lished which is large enough to pay 
immediately for one 
Actuarially-determined — premiums 
must be paid regularly into this fund 
even though actual losses are smaller 
than those anticipated. Withdrawals 
from the fund for noninsurance pur- 
poses obviously must be prohibited. 
(3) He may transfer it to a com- 
mercial insurance carrier. This 
method is presumed to need 
elaboration. 

(4) He can direct effort at the 
prevention of a loss. This method 
includes both the attempt to prevent 
a loss from occurring, as evidenced 


large loss. 


no 
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by the construction of so-called “fire 
proof” buildings, and the attempt to 
minimize a loss which has occurred, 
as evidenced by the installation of 
sprinkler systems. 

If the risk manager is to perform 
these broad duties, he must be sup- 
ported by a strong department. It 
seems appropriate, therefore, to con- 
sider the organization of an ideal 
risk or insurance department. It is 
recognized that the structure of any 
particular risk department may be 
modified by the personal character- 
istics of its members, by unique 
abilities available in other depart- 
ments, by the prejudices of top man- 
agement, by the traditions of the 
firm, and by the scope and nature 
of its operations. On the other hand 
it is important that an ideal be 
established in order to avoid satis- 
faction or complacency with the 
mediocre. 

The organization of the ideal risk 
department must develop around 
four functional areas : 

(1) Statistical and Administrative. 
Every department must perform 
certain administrative functions. 
Records must be kept of depart- 
mental operations and reports of 
these operations prepared for top 
management. The accuracy of pre- 
mium charges must be ascertained, 
and a check on policy expirations 
must be maintained. In addition, 
liaison with other departments must 
be established in order that informa- 
tion regarding new construction, the 
concentration of values in new loca- 
tions, and similar matters be ob- 


(Continued on the next page) 








The Risk Manager—Continued 


tained. Clerical and administrative 
duties of this type are performed in 
every insurance department. 
(2) Engineering. An ideal risk de- 
partment also should contain an 
engineering division. Among the 
duties of this division are the ap- 
praisal of property values, the super- 
vision of industrial safety and loss 
prevention programs, and the super- 
vision of construction programs. 
An example, perhaps, will clarify 
the need for supervision of construc- 


tion programs in the engineering 
division, Within the last few weeks 
a comparatively small firm in Central 
Illinois found it necessary to con- 
struct additional storage facilities in 
an adjoining state. It was decided, 
by top management, that small frame 
buildings with wooden roofs would 
be the least expensive type of con- 
struction meeting the needs of the 
firm. At this point, the assistant 
controller was:told of the decision 
and requested to buy suitable in- 
surance coverage. Having some 
knowledge of insurance, he made 





roviding better service—through time 
Pir by greater office efficiency. Just ask 
our Agency Management Service Division. 


Agency Management Service Division 


Phoenix of Hartford Group 


The Phoenix Ins. Co. 

The Connecticut Fire Ins. Co. 
Equitable Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Minneapolis Fire & Marine Ins. Co. 
Reliance Ins. Co. of Canada 


1301 Woodland St., Hartford 15, Conn. 
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Record Management 0 
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a comparison of fire insurance rates 
between the types of buildings con- 
templated and fire-resistant build- 
ings. He discovered that the yearly 
cost differential amounted to ten 
percent of the difference in total 
costs of construction. In other 
words, over a ten-year period of 
operations fire-resistant buildings 
would be less expensive than the 
wooden buildings, besides having a 
greater residual value. Similar sav- 
ings are available in larger corpora- 
tions when construction supervision 
is channelled through the engineer- 
ing division of the risk department. 
(3) Actuarial. The need for an 
actuarial division in a risk depart- 
ment becomes evident when the 
decisions facing a risk manager are 
considered. An intelligent decision 
between alternative methods of meet- 
ing risk is dependent on actuarial 
determination of the probability of 
loss. If a self-insurance program is 
adopted, accretions to the reserve 
fund must be computed on an actu- 
arial basis. When the option of 
selecting a retrospective rating plan 
is granted an insured by a commer- 
cial carrier, an intelligent decision 
regarding the use of such a plan 
and the selection between plans is 
dependent upon actuarial considera- 
tions. Although only the largest 
insurance departments can afford 
actuaries as employees, the ideal 
insurance department must have 
actuarial services available to it. 
(4) Insurance. The functions of an 
insurance division are so widely 
recognized that many individuals 
believe them to be the only functions 
of a risk department. Included is 
the creation and placement of tailor- 
made contracts together with the 
more widely-recognized purchasing 
of suitable standard contracts. 

The ideal risk department, con- 
taining these functional divisions, 
must be organized on a line basis 
into a fully-integrated department. 
Actual organization will vary by the 
needs and peculiarities of the indi- 
vidual firm, but frequently it will 
include a fire department, a casualty 
department, and a life department. 
While the ideal risk department has 
not yet been, and perhaps never will 
be, achieved, several of the larger 
corporations are approaching this 
level, including the insurance depart- 
ment of the Standard Oil Co. 
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When the function of a risk man- 
ager to protect the assets of a firm is 
recognized, the ideal location of a 
risk department within a firm’s 
organizational structure becomes ob- 
vious. It must be placed under the 
supervision of the one officer directly 
interested in and responsible for 
assets of the firm—the financial vice 
president. 


What knowledge and abilities are 
required of a risk manager as a 
prerequisite of professional status? 
Mr. Horace P. Liversidge, chairman 
of the board of directors of the 
Philadelphia Electric Company, has 
stated that the risk manager must 
possess legal knowledge, engineering 
ability, familiarity with accounting 
practices and procedures, an under- 
standing of economic principles, a 
comprehensive knowledge of insur- 
ance, and finally a broad educational 
background. 


A profession, however, must be 
established by acclamation of the 
public rather than by proclamation 
of its members. The proclamation 
method was used to gain recognition 
of risk management as a profession 
by changing the name of the National 
Association of Insurance Buyers to 
American Society of Insurance 
Managers. Although the purpose of 
this change is commendable, it is 
naive to believe that this is more 
than a small step in achieving 
professional recognition. What is 
needed is a general level of pro- 
ficiency among risk managers suff- 
cient to justify such recognit'on. 

How can proficiency be acquired 
and recognition obtained? Perhaps 
the solution lies in the creation of a 
formal educational program for the 
development of risk managers at 
a recognized university leading to a 
degree of Master of Business Ad- 
ministration with a major in risk 
management. 


The course requirements of such 
a program have indirectly been de- 
fined by Mr. Liversidge when he 
discussed the educational require- 
ments of a risk manager. It would 
include as undergraduate prerequi- 
sites a broad liberal arts background 
including specific courses in English, 
mathematics, economic theory, ac- 
counting, transportation, business 
finance, and business law. At the 
graduate level it might be developed 
around four separate areas, 
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NADEQUATE insurance is a 

common weakness of business 
insurance programs. Too often— 
after a loss—business owners find 
that they won’t recover nearly 
enough to replace destroyed build- 
ings, stock and equipment. Or, 
they have no coverage at all 
against loss which could have been 
insured. 

Why is this? Better selling would 
help; just as there is need for bet- 
ter planning of programs to pro- 
vide more adequate protection— 


adequate insurance protection at 
reasonable cost. 

It’s here that the lower net cost 
of mutual insurance can be of help 
to agents in getting higher insur- 
ance-to-value; in selling additional 
forms of insurance that round out 
protection. 

We'd like to tell more agents 
about ways that Grain Dealers’ 
services can be used to step up 
protection and savings for their 
business clients. Write for full in- 
formation on our AGENCY PLAN. 
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1. Loss Prevention: A course in this 
area should include some considera- 
tion both of building construction 
and of safety engineering. 


2. Actuarial Science: There must be 
developed a course directed at giving 
the future risk manager some ex- 
planation of the actuarial what and 
why, rather than the how. 


3. Insurance: Insurance principles, 
practices and coverages (including 
group coverages) are presently be- 
ing taught in several of our leading 
universities. Obviously courses of 


this type would be required for a 
degree in risk management. 
4. Administration: It is necessary 
that a risk manager be an executive 
as well as a skilled specialist, Con- 
sequently courses in human relations, 
organization, and business adminis- 
tration must be included. 

The development of an educational 


program of this type should give the 


risk manager a professional level 
of proficiency. and might go far in 
developing the public , recognition 
which is necessary for the. estab- 
lishment of a profession. 








ONE OF THE MOST PROVOCATIVE 
claims presented The Travelers dur- 
ing the past year was that of a house- 
wite who broke her wrist during a 
train trip (her accident policy paid 
her $1,650). She described her mis- 
hap thus: “Injured by jerk on train.” 

Well, jerks are likely to show up 
almost anywhere. And personal acci- 
dent insurance is the practical way 
of defending one’s pocketbook 
against all the jerks and quirks—also 
the cracks, whacks, falls, sprawls, 
thumps, bumps, sprains and strains 
—that flesh is heir to. (If that sen- 
tence ended in a proposition, blame 
it on William Shakespeare. ) 

+ * e 

“ToM, THIS POLICY IS only the 
beginning of your relationship with 
us,” Frank M. McDonough of Os- 
wego, New York tells a new client. 


“The only reason you bought our 
service is, some day you might have 
trouble. Only then will you realize 
what we can do for you. With this 
policy, you get us, look at us, six of 
us. (Refers to institutional sales kit 


describing agency.) We're here 
when you need us.” 

In addition to displaying his agen- 
cy kit (which fully satisfies the cus- 
tomer’s curiosity about who and 
what Mr. McDonough is in the com- 
munity) he conducts an elaborate 
integrated, long range effort to con- 
vey the message that his office is the 
insurance center of Oswego. He 
has, for example, no collection prob- 
lem. Instalment buyers are referred 
to the bank across the street. 

His advertising program includes 
everything from mailing pieces to 
personal delivery of four hundred 
Currier & Ives calendars to prestige 
centers such as bankers, attorneys, 
and other professionals. 

He-is an important newspaper 
space buyer. Every Tuesday even- 
ing for five years he has inserted a 
two-column, five-inch automobile ad 
stressing “no red tape—see us now.” 
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On Monday and Friday, he adver- 
tises yacht, personal accident, or 
other lines that seem in season. 

The first Thursday of every month 
he mails to five Hundred centers of 
influence his copy of the “Insurance 
3uyers’ Report,” an information 
service of the “Insurance Field.” 

“In sum,” says Mr. McDonough 
“your prospect has a reason for 
knowing that, with you, insurance is 
a business, not a sideline.” 

e o . 

PUBLIC EMPLOYEES BLANKET BOND 
opportunities : Courthouses, schools, 
public utilities, administrative de- 
partments, highway departments, 
tax collectors, police departments, 
sewerage authorities, treasurer’s de- 
partments, hospitals, water depart- 
ments. 

PEBB is a flexible contract which 
can be written to cover all the em- 
ployees of a political subdivision or, 
on a _ discretionary departmental 
basis. When only dishonesty cover- 
age is proposed to replace an indi- 
vidual public official or schedule 
bond program, it is well to keep in 
mind that individual and public offi- 
cial schedule bonds also cover faith- 
ful performance. A_ dishonesty- 
only program substitutes limited 
coverage for the broader faithful 
performance form. 

An advantage of either blanket 
bond program is low cost. When 
compared with the rates applicable 
to bonds written on an individual or 
schedule basis, a substantial pre- 
mium savings, or a_ significant 
increase in bond coverage per em- 
ployee, can be obtained. In addi- 
tion, there is automatic coverage on 
all new employees without additional 
premium charge until the next pre- 
mium anniversary date, and then 
only as to subsequent coverage. 
There is also protection for the 
political subdivision or public official 
upon reasonable proof against loss 
caused by \the- unidentifiable em- 


ployee—an important advantage 
over either the individual or sched- 
ule bond forms. 

PEBB is excellent business. It is 
persistent, it builds prestige, it leads 
to profitable insurance lines.—J. M. 
Hutchinson, San Francisco. 

& e e 

THIS MONTH, MORE THAN EVER, the 
farmer who is your’ neighbor and 
friend is aware of his $50,000-$100,- 
000 investment. Sit down with him 
and make a complete inventory of 
his assets. This is your opportunity 
to be sure that he has enough pro- 
tection of the right kind. It is also an 
excellent opportunity to make some 
new clients of prosperous farmers in 
your community. 

As owners, many farmers are con- 
stantly exposed to their legal liability 
for straying animals. One day last 
fall a bull by name of Ferdinand, 
owned by a Travelers client of Peter 
Schnoor, Woodville, Ohio responded 
to a seasonal urge to explore a neigh- 
boring farm. In his wake, Ferdinand 
left broken fences, upended poultry 
cages, crushed posies, and hurt feel- 
ings. 

Mr. Schnoor, delivering a substan- 
tial claim check payable under his 
client’s farmer’s comprehensive lia- 
bility, was prevailed on to write a 
similar contract for the claimant. It, 
of course, was just the entree the 
enterprising Mr. Schnoor needed to 
gain a new account. 
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PRODUCERS: Get the /U/7/p on 


competition with American Auto’s 


Comprehensive Automobile Policy 





Here’s the broadest protection we have ever offered 





ee2-and more insurance value for your customers! 


Check these ‘“‘extras,’? Mr. Producer. | 


American Auto’s Comprehensive Auto 
Policy (#5358) offers all these advan- 
tages—and many MORE! 


[] No time limitation for reporting 
newly purchased automobiles to Com- 
pany. 


BS Coverage applies anywhere in North 
America and in any United States 
possession. 


[] Premium can be paid semi-annually 
at no additional charge (in states where 
permitted). 


For Bodily Injury, Property Damage and 
Medical Payments coverages: 


[] Free “‘DOC” coverage for Insured’s 
relatives, not owning cars, residing in 
his home. 








| 
| 


a No reimbursement agreement in | 
financial responsibility condition of | 


policy. 


J Exceptionally liberal *“*~DOC” cover- 


age for Named Insured or spouse 
includes: 


automobiles furnished to the Named 
Insured or a member of his house- 
hold for regular use. 


pick-up, panel or sedan delivery 
truck used for business purposes 
(except wholesale or retail delivery) 
by Named Insured or spouse, or 
servant or chauffeur of either. 


automobiles owned or hired by 
other member of the Named In- 
sured’s household. 


For Material Damage coverages (Com- 
prehensive, Collision, Towing, etc.): 


a Free ““‘DOC” coverage applies to 
Comprehensive and Towing, as well as 
Collision. 


CJ Personal Effects coverage up to 
$100 for fire and lightning applies to 
Insured and spouse. 
coverage only.) 


(Comprehensive 


These descriptions are subject to 
the conditions contained in the Policy. 


For full details, contact your nearest American-Associated 
Branch Office. Find out how you can beat competition with 
American Auto’s Comprehensive Automobile Policy! 


AMERICAN-ASSOCIATED 


INSURANCE COMPANIES 


AMERICAN AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY CORPORATION 


Head Office: Pierce Building, Saint Louis 2, Missouri 
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plus ... American Auto 


backs you up with a Planned 
Promotion Program including: 
a series of Jumbo Postcards; 
information-packed Descrip- 
tive Brochure; hard-selling 
Proposal Folder; and Window 


Streamer and Newspaper Mat. 

















ere There's Lile! 


WHAT IS THE MINIMUM AMOUNT 
OF INCOME YOUR WIFE would need 
for the rest of her life, after the chil- 
dren are grown? Remember, this 1n- 
come is her guarantee of self-respect, 
and your children’s guarantee that 
their mother will never be dependent 
on them. As pointed out previously, 
Social Security income stops after 
the youngest child reaches age 18 
and does not start again until the 
widow’s 65th birthday. There is, 
therefore, quite a gap in the average 
insurance program, during this par- 
ticular period. To provide coverage 
of this gap; 

A—The (first thing is to determine 
from the use of the Installment 
Certain Table, outlined previously, 
the amount of insurance needed to 
provide an income during that gap, 
equal to the anticipated Social Secu- 
rity income at age 65. 

B—Secondly, determine, by the use 
of whatever life insurance option you 
choose, the amount of insurance 
necessary to make up the difference 
between the amount provided as 
above and the minimum life income 
needs. 


Limitation of $1,200 


We have already outlined the basis 
of determination of the PIA (prim- 
ary insurance amount), so you 
merely take three-fourths of your 
PIA to compute the amount of your 
wife’s income under Social Security 
from age 65 on. Again there is the 
limitation of $1,200 a year in income, 
otherwise the 
feited. 


benefits can be for- 


In determining which life income 


option should be used in conjunc- 
tion with this minimum need, it is 
important to remember that they all 


guarantee a life income to your 
beneficiary, based on her age at the 
time the benefits start. Each option, 
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however, is different insofar as the 
guaranteed period is concerned. In 
other words, while a life income is 
guaranteed to your beneficiary, 
should she die before the chosen 
guaranteed period has been com- 
pleted, your next beneficiary would 
receive that amount of income for 
the balance of the guaranteed period. 
Naturally, the longer the guaranteed 
period, the less will be the actual 
income to the first beneficiary. How- 
ever, with younger children involved, 
it always seems more practical to 
use the longest guaranteed period. 


Advise on Options 


Acquaint yourself with these op- 
tions in your own policy so that you 
may properly advise your wife re- 
garding your own insurance pro- 
gram. 

In further reference to this topic 
of providing a minimum amount of 
income for your wife for the rest of 
her life, ] thought you would be in- 
terested in the following experience. 
I have a standing request with Jim 
Purves, general agent of the Con- 
necticut Mutual in Albany, to let me 
handle any death claims where the 
agent who originally sold the policy 
is either deceased or has moved to 
another territory. My purpose in 
doing this, is to enable me to see 
“Life Insurance in Action’, and I 
assure you it is quite an experience. 

About a year ago I handled a 
death claim where $5,000 was pay- 
able to a widow 63 years old. This 
widow had never interfered or even 
made suggestions to her husband as 
to the amount of life insurance he 
should carry, for her husband, as she 
told me, had on numerous occasions, 
during their lifetime together said 
to her, “Don’t worry about things if 
I die, as I have taken very good 
care of you on that score.” 


When | handed her the check for 
$5,000 and she realized that this was 
all she had in the world, she broke 
down and cried. She said, ‘Mr. 
Keiter $1,500 of this must go to the 
undertaker and I have $3,500 left 
to last me for the rest of my life.” 

So many times | have heard hus- 
bands say, “my wife can go back to 
work, at the time of my death, be- 
cause she used to be a stenographer”, 
or “she used to do nursing work”, 
or “she is an experienced book- 
keeper.” These same husbands fail 
to take into consideration the fact 
that their wife might be disabled by 
sickness or accident at the same time 
that the husband dies, and that the 
plans they had made of her going 
back to work were null and void. 

There is quite a difference between 
the widow who has to go back to 
work in order to secure income, and 
the widow who goes back to work to 
occupy her time. 


Wife Takes Gamble 


Thinking of marriage as a part- 
nership comparable to a business 
partnership, consider the faith with 
which a wife enters in to a marriage 
partnership as compared with the 
qualifications with which a business 
man enters in to a business partner- 
ship. She takes a terrific gamble on 
the fact that you will live to provide 
an income for her for the rest of her 
life. Let us assume you are age 30, 
and according to the annuity table, 
your expectancy is approximately 37 
years. Figuring on a minimum net 
income, after taxes, of approximately 
$3,000 a year, the potential value of 
you to your family is 37 x $3,000 or 
$111,000. Based on this, is there 
actually any person who is “worth 
more dead than alive” as I have 
heard a good many husbands con- 
tend they are? 
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The Businessman f 


This brand-new policy is ideally , j A : ; 
F / ee This, low-premium policy is de- 
suited to provide protection ; {i ; 
t i signed for the yoling family man 
against a temporary business P . , : . ‘ 
just getting started in his career 
need. It offers the life insurance ‘ : 
fe —when life insurance needs are 
you need at a minimum rate . 0 te 
greatest and his budget is limited. 


The Young Family Man 


New MONY 
‘TMT Policy 


offers ‘10,000 
of Life Insurance 


at an initial rate of 


Only 16¢ A Day! 


(BASED ON AGE 30) 
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HIGHLIGHTS OF THE ‘‘TEMPORARY MODIFIED TERM’: 


@ Sold in amounts of $10,000 or more. e Sample gross premiums, dividend illustrations 


e Can be converted at any time during the 5- and illustrative average net cost for $10,000: 
year period to the same amount of permanent 
insurance . . . without further evidence of in- 


Gross Illustrative 
At Age 30 Premium Dividends* 


(payable at end of 2nd and later policy years) 


surability. First year $57.20 None 

Second year $57.20 $25.50 
Third through fifth years $82.70 $25.50 

Illustrative net cost averages $52.10 a year 
At Are 40 

First year $83.90 None 
Second year $83.90 $32.70 
Third through fifth years $116.60 $32.70 


Illustrative net cost averages $77.36 a year 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Broadway at 55th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Life insurance— Accident and Sickness— Hospitalization — *Dividend illustrations are in no sense guarantees or even estimates of 
Retirement Plans... FOR INDIVIDUALS AND EMPLOYEE GROUPS future dividends, which must depend on future experience and the an- 


nual action of the Company’s Trustees. 
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IS YOUR 


WORTHWHILE? 


The more life insurance you can 
sell, the greater your assured 
annual income, on a long term 
basis. 


That's why the 


LIFE INSURANCE 


COURANT 


the Magazine of Life Insurance 
Selling, is a lifetime investment. 


IT GIVES YOU: 


Doliar-producing ideas of the 
leaders, month after month. 
Convenient sections for quick, 
easy reading, covering Sales 
Methods, Sales Educotion, Sell- 
ing A & H, Sales Facts and 

Figures. 


Visual Sales Aids—every other 
month. 


A cumulative index for instant 
reference. 


ALL LEADING TO BIGGER SALES! 


Start your subscription NOW. 
MAIL THE COUPON BELOW. 


LIFE INSURANCE COURANT 
75 Fulton Street 

New York 38, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 


Please start my subscription immedi- 
ately for [] one year at $4.00 [] two 
years at $6.00. 


Name 


Address 








City... Zone__._ State 








SEASONAL TRENDS 


On THE BASIS of three quarters’ 
date, no seasonal trends in life insur- 
ance buying behavior have appeared, 
according to a report released by the 
Life Insurance Agency Management 
Association. “Ordinary life insur- 
ance policies sold in the third quarter 
of 1955 showed no significant differ- 
ences from policies sold in the two 
previous quarters, either in the char- 
acteristics of the sale or of the 
buyer,” the report said. 

The average size policy sold to 
male adults by ordinary agents was 
$10,490 while the median policy was 
$8,870. Sales by combination agents 
to male adults resulted in average 
size policy of $6,110, with median 
of $5,000. 


MORE POLICIES ACCEPTED 


NEARLY NINETY-EIGHT OUT OF 
every one hundred applications for 
ordinary life insurance are now 
accepted, 7,130,000 such applications 
being approved in 1954, the Institute 
of Life Insurance reports. 

All but 170,000 life insurance 
policy applications were accepted 
last year. Of those accepted, the 
great bulk were at standard rates, 
about 8% being under extra-risk 
policies at some additional premium, 
according to a survey just made by 
the Institute. 

Applications for ordinary insur- 
ance in 1954, excluding credit insur- 
ance, numbered 7,300,000 for $31,- 
370.000,000 of protection. Of these. 
7,130,000 for $30,240,000,000 were 
approved for issuance of policies. 

Of the one hundred and seventy 
thousand applications declined, only 
about one-half of one percent were 
declined for occupational reasons. 

Heart disease was the leading 
cause of declination, accounting for 
about ninetv thousand such cases in 
the year. However, many persons 
with minor heart ailments were 
accepted for life insurance, an esti- 
mated one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand such cases being accepted 
under extra-risk policies in 1954. 

Abnormal weight, chiefly over- 
weight, was a negligible factor in 
the declination of policies, fewer than 


ten thousand applications being 
turned down last year for weight, 
but it was more of a factor in the 
extra-risk policies, an estimated 
eighty thousand new policies being 
put on the extra-risk basis because 
of weight. 


RECORD YEAR 


WITH A RECORD YEAR assured for 
1955 for American business, all signs 
point to a continuation of high-level 
activity in the months ahead, Holgar 
J. Johnson of New York, president 
of the Institute of Life Insurance, 
said in a recent address before the 
Oakland-East Bay Life Under- 
writers Association. 

“The past year’s unparalleled busi- 
ness activity stemmed largely from 
the huge increase in family spending, 
as the American people poured $17,- 
000,000,000 more into the purchase 
of consumer goods than they did in 
1954,” Mr. Johnson said. “At the 
same time, they increased their 
holdings of liquid assets at a much 
more rapid rate than they did install- 
ment debt, indicating that they are in 
a position to continue their buying 
of the things which make up our 
improved standard of living.” 

“Life insurance ownership came 
close to $370,000,000,000 by the end 
of 1955,” he said. “That represented 
a rise of some $35,000,000,000 in a 
single year. Accompanying that was 
a rise in total assets of all U. S. life 
insurance companies of more than 
$6,000,000,000.” 

Without any further increase in 
the rate of growth of life insurance. 
but merely continuing that of the 
past five years, the aggregate life 
insurance ownership of American 
families may be expected to be very 
near, if not more than one-half 
trillion dollars within five years, 
according to Mr. Johnson. 

“This would bring life insurance 
in force in this country to more than 
double the figure of five years ago,” 
Mr. Johnson said, “and accompany- 
ing that increase would be a growth 
in life insurance assets to well over 
$100,000,000,000 — many billions 
more of capital funds than are now 
represented by these pooled policy- 
holder funds.” 
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Ist Man: “More good news for brokers?” 


2nd Man: ‘Yes, New England Life has lowered premium 
rates on Ordinary Life policies of $5,000 or 
more. Also on several Term policies.” 


1st Man: “What about policies already in force?” 


2nd Man: “Being a truly mutual company our dividend 
allotment for 1956 will equalize the net cost of 
policies in force with policies sold under the 
new rate.” 





Ist Man: ‘Sounds like more good reasons for selling New 
England Life.” 


2nd Man: “Yes, we’ve always enjoyed a high ranking 
with brokers for a variety of reasons. This re- 
duction in rates reaffirms our low net cost posi- 
tion and the efficiency of New England Life’s 
operation.” 


NEW ENGLAND 
Miu LURE oe 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 








WILLIAM A. HALVORSON 
Assistant Group Actuary 
New York Life Insurance Company 


AJOR MEDICAL SEEMS TO AP- 
PEAL to everyone in some way. 


The almost unlimited protection it 
provides appeals to employees, the 
simple design and reasonable cost 
appeals to employers, and its many 
problems appeal to the actuary. 
The definition of group major 
medical would briefly be as follows: 
Broad medical care insurance with- 
out schedules and inner-limits and 
high dollar 
benefits through the use of coinsur- 
ance and deductibles. It is usually 
written on top of a basic hospitaliza- 
tion and surgical expense contract. 
The most popular single deductible 
is the $100 deductible, 
wherein an insured is required to 
pay $100 out of his own pocket after 
the benefits have been paid by the 
basic hospitalization and surgical 
contract. After the deductible is 
paid, 75 or 80% of practically all 
and medical 
care expenses are paid by the major 
medical. The most popular maxi- 
mum is the $5,000 maximum. 


which provides very 


corrid Tr 


reasonable necessary 


Many Types of Plans 


There are many other types of 
plans available on the market. 
Among the group insurance com- 
panies, there are as many recom- 
mended approaches as there are com- 
panies. The fact is, however, that 
buyers create the market and call 
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the tune as to exact benefit details. 
The group insurers’ function is pri- 
marily to provide adequate choices 
of benefit designs which are easy 
to understand, simple to administer 
and which contain the proper de- 
gree of built-in controls. The in- 
sured’s objective, as the carrier’s is 
to provide a permanent plan of in- 
surance which will not need to be 
changed in design and on which 
there should be little chance of im- 
mediate premium increases. 


Check List 


A check list of points to be con- 
sidered in planning benefits might 
include the following : 

1. In selecting the deductible: 

a. Is it simple to understand? 

b. Does it provide the optimum of 
coverage for serious illnesses? For 
example, how often is the deductible 
re-applied? And does it shift bene- 
fits from serious illnesses to rela- 
tively minor and routine bills? The 
employee looks at this plan as some- 
thing he’s glad he’s got but also 
something he hopes he never has to 
use, much as life insurance. 

c. Will the selected deductible be 
popular with the employees? The 
value to the employer of any fringe 
benefit is increased tremendously if 
it is understood and appreciated by 
the employee and his family. One 
of the reasons why the corridor de- 
ductible mentioned earlier is desir- 
able is because the employee can 
carry the outline of the plan around 
in his head, and a few reminders 


Group 


once in a while keeps it there. From 
an enrollment success standpoint, the 
type of deductible is not an im- 
portant consideration, being second- 
ary to the contribution required of 
the employees and the presentation 
of the plan to the employees by the 
personnel department and insurance 
company. 
d. Of course, cost is an important 
consideration in the selection of the 
deductible. 
2. In selecting the maximum the 
considerations are (a) the expecta- 
tions of the employees, (b) the de- 
gree of risk involved with maximum 
amounts above $5,000 and (c) cost. 
As a matter of history, the $2,500 
maximum is practically never used. 
Variations in the maximum amount 
by class of employment is usually in- 
advisable, personnel-wise. How often 
the maximum can be re-instated is 
important. The automatic reinstate- 
ment of the full maximum each six 
or twelve months wouid subject the 
plan, in my opinion, to a degree of 
risk which the employer would not 
be willing to accept. Once a major 
medical plan goes into effect, there is 
little chance of dropping it, at least 
from an employee relations stand- 
point. If a dependent receives $5,000 
or $10,000 each year from benefits, 
the employer may have to double or 
triple his own cost of the plan, or 
ask the employees for much more in 
contributions. He wishes a compro- 
mise which provides adequate bene- 
fits and which is a permanent plan 
he can live with. 
3. In selecting the coinsurance, the 
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practical choice is between 75-25% 
or 80-20% wherein the insurec pays 
one-fifth or one-fourth of each dollar 
of medical expense, and the plan pays 
the rest. 

4. In selecting the length of the ben- 
efit period, it should be remembered 
that major illnesses are usually of 
fairly long duration. 

5. What medical expenses should be 
covered? Since this shall become a 
major portion of this article, I shall 
deal with it in more detail. 


Coverage 


Most major medical contracts now 
provide for coverage of all reasonable 
charges for necessary medical care 
and services which are ordered by a 
physician licensed to practice medi- 
cine. There are, of course, several 
excluded types of charges. A list of 
important covered charges will in- 
clude charges by regular hospitals, 
charges by a licensed physician or 
surgeon and charges by a registered 
nurse, a radiologist, physiotherapist, 
or professional anaesthetist if or- 
dered by a licensed physician. Also, 
diagnostic x-ray and _ laboratory 
charges, drugs and medicines, casts, 
splints, and other appliances, and 
transportation to the hospital (or to 
the Mayo Clinic, for example) where 
recommended by the physician as 
necessary for treatment of an illness. 

Although this list seems all inclu- 
sive, the limitations section of a ma- 
jor medical contract or the listing 
of covered charges, allows for some 
notable exceptions. 
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Convalescent and rest home con- 
finements are not usuaily included. 
The problem of defining in writing 
in the contract which confinements 
are legitimate confinements for nec- 
essary medical treatment and which 
are largely due to the choice and 
desire of the insured or his family 
for other than strictly medical rea- 
sons is difficult. Nursing care other 
than registered nursing care is not 
included because of the problem of 
distinguishing legitimate nursing 
care from nurse-maid service. In 
some states where the licensing of 
practical nurses is in force, and man- 
datory, the demand for these nurses’ 
professional services nay provide the 
necessary control to make inclusion 
in the major medical contract pos- 
sible. Normal dental care is excluded 
except for dental treatment required 
as a result of an accident. The cost 
of insuring dental care is uncertain 
at this time except it is known to be 
very high. 

Of course, the important limita- 
tion in any major medical contract 
is the exclusion of the relatively 
routine and minor illnesses through 
the use of the deductible. This per- 
mits the maximum utilization of the 
premium dollar for payment of bene- 
fits for serious illnesses and places 
responsibility of financing the minor 
illnesses, especially where no hos- 
pitalization is required, on the indi- 
vidual insured. There are other lim- 
itations as well, although these may 
be relatively minor in comparison 
with those mentioned above. 

Major medical contracts should 





not exclude expenses for treatment 
of alcoholism or nervous o1 
conditions. 


mental 
Modern medical and so- 
cial thinking recognize these as le- 
gitimate illnesses for which treat- 
ment is and is often 
successful. The saving in cost by 
excluding these does not warrant the 
complications of the ill feeling it 
would create. Simplicity, one of the 
prime fundamentals, demands com- 
prehensiveness in design. 

Major medical contracts are com- 
plex, at least in the detail of covered 
charges. I elaborated on these limi- 
tations only to point out that there 
are still some areas for the group 
insurance carriers with the coopera- 
tion of the doctors in this country 
to conquer. In passing, | should like 
to mention that much is being done 
to broaden the protection given to 
employees with respect to insurance 
of their medical care expenses. We 
are continually revising our major 
medical contracts as we learn new 
ways to include other medical serv- 
ices on a controlled basis. 


necessary 


Needs Ahead of Ability 


Many speakers from the insurance 
industry have said that we made the 
mistake of providing group medical 
care coverage on a narrow and piece- 
meal basis rather than going directly 
to major medical. To my mind, the 
imagination or the intelligence of the 
group insurance benefit designers, or 
lack of it, as has been suggested by 
some, is not the reason for the maze 
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Group Major Medical—Continued 


and multiplicity of present group 
benefits. Rather, it is the old story 
of needs being ahead of the ability 
or the willingness to pay. Major 
medical is very reasonable in cost 
in consideration of the benefits but 
would have seemed too high ten 
years ago. 

Competition between legislatures; 
employers and unions for the secu- 
rity of the worker and later his 
family, have been pushing the will- 
ingness to pay upward to their pres- 
ent level. A higher level of economy, 
with the resultant higher profits, and 
income have 
stepped up the ability to pay in the 
last ten years. The average group 


tax considerations 


medical care insurance premium per 


employee insured with group insur- 
ance companies has almost tripled 
1945. Now that the willing- 
ness and ability to pay for medical 
care insurance is evident amongst 
employees and employers, the major 


since 


medical coverage is seen as a logical 
and quite “miraculously” a necessary 
benefit. A deep social awareness of 
the insurance companies and the nor- 
mal healthy competitive atmosphere 
between insurers in this experi- 
mental field has undoubtedly helped 
to bring this coverage forward, now 
that the willingness and ability to 
pay has arrived. It is certainly true 
that most insurers would not have 
underwritten a major medical plan 
fifteen, ten or even five years ago. 
Of course, they were not being asked 
to do so, primarily because of the 
relatively high cost picture 


The Next Few Years 


In the next few years the trend 
toward comprehensive major medi- 
cal should proceed at a greater speed 
than was true in the case of regular 
major medical. By comprehensive 
major medical, I mean a plan which 
is simply a low deductible major 
medical plan but under which no 
basic hospitalization or surgical con- 
tract exists. An example would be 
a plan which required the first $50 
to be paid by the individual. If ex- 
penses were greater than $50, the 
plan would pay 80% of all extra 
charges up to a maximum of $5,000. 
My reasons for believing this plan 
will become more important can be 
briefly stated. 


1. The major medical type of broad 
and extensive coverage through 
simple design is being gradually ac- 
cepted as sound health insurance 
planning. 

2. I believe that the needs and the 
ability to pay are now more evenly 
matched since the comprehensive 
major medical plan will usually cost 
no more than the sum of the basic 
hospital and surgical plan plus a 
regular major medical. 

3. The employee will tend to cover 
more of the relatively minor and 
routine illnesses out of current earn- 
ings or savings. There are econ- 
omies in doing so and this is in line 
with the do-it-yourself trend. 

4. Competition between insurance 
carriers for this type of business will 
undoubtedly be aggressive and, of 
course, the enthusiasm of agents and 
brokers and personnel departments 
for a new plan of insurance will 
carry it quickly to the front. 


Retired Employees 


My belief is that major medical 
coverage on retired employees will 
develop very slowly. The need is 
there and is receiving increasing 
publicity, but the ability and willing- 
ness to pay for it has not kept pace. 
Therefore, insurance companies will 
design plans for retireds which are 
limited in scope much the same as 
was true of the earlier medical care 
benefits for employees. Of course, 
the degree of limiting these benefits 
should not be as great as in the 
1930’s and middle 40’s but the neces- 
sity to design benefits on which the 
cost is within the willingness and 
ability to pay is the same. Except 
for some pilot experiments, these 
initial retired life plans will not solve 
all medical care problems on retired 
lives (they may actually cause some 
because of this limited nature, as was 
true with active employee coverage) 
but will have the advantage of being 
closer to an acceptable cost. 

If and when the employer goes to 
the market in search of retired life 
major medical care coverage, he can 
expect to choose between : 

1. Paying a premium of from three 
to seven times the premium for sim- 
ilar active employee major medical 
coverage, depending on the level of 
deductible, the age and income of 


the active employees, the retirement 
age, and whether present or only 
future retireds will be insured ; or 
2. Buying a plan with benefits cut 
back to equate the retired life pre- 
mium rates to the active employee 
premium level. An example might 
be to design a plan to pay for only 
hospital and surgical expenses in- 
curring during a hospital confine- 
ment, subject to a deductible and 
coinsurance and a lifetime maximum 
of $1,000. 

We believe that a plan which 
does not limit the charges to in- 
hospital charges is preferable, even 
if a higher deductible and higher 
coinsurance were required. The 
movement in that direction may be 
slow, however, because of the cost. 


Very Little Desire 


We probably cannot expect the re- 
tired employee to pay much more 
than he does for the active employee 
plan (or a _ limited reasonable 
amount), so the extra cost must be 
borne by the employer or the active 
employees. Currently there is very 
little desire evident on the part of 
active employees to pay for retired 
life coverage knowingly. 

As competition between legisla- 
tures, unions and employers increase 
in this field, as I feel it is certain to 
do, and the financial burden is taken 
up by the competitive champions of 
the security of the individual worker, 
we shall approach the comprehensive 
major medical design for retired 
lives also. 





AGENCY SERVICE 
NEWSLETTER 


METHODS OF CONVINCING insurance 
buyers of the value of the services of 
independent local agents are con- 
tained in the first issue of the Agency 
Service Newsletter, a new publica- 
tion of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference, Thirty-four local adver- 
tising and public relations campaigns 
now being conducted cooperatively 
by groups of insurance agencies are 
reviewed in the Newsletter. In ad- 
dition it tells about materials and 
ideas available from insurance com- 
panies, associations, and independent 
public relations firms. 
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As Near To You As Your 


TELEPHONE... 


That’s how handy your nearest Travelers Whether it’s personal protection or the 
Life brokerage man is. And he is ready to business lines, you'll find your Travelers 
help you serve the Life insurance needs Life brokerage man a specialist in protec- 
of your clients. You will profit from his tion, Why not pick up the phone and give 


experience and training in developing the eas all 


right program, and his service means no 


reduction in your commissions. Or... fill out the coupon and send it to us. 


Tue Travevers, Life Agency Department, Hartford 15, Connecticut 


| am interested in writing Life Insurance with The Travelers. Please have your nearest 
brokerage manager get in touch with me. 


NAME .. 
ADDRESS. 


Ciry & STATE 








WASHINGTO 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


It is not chiseled in marble over the doorway. 


Neither is it stamped on every policy issued. 
But behind every transaction of the Providence 
Washington Insurance Company you will find 
quality, integrity and friendliness. They are 








inseparable from this company which has offered 
Progressive Protection Since 1799. 


20 WASHINGTON PLACE PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 
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MODERN AIDS 
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PUNCH ADDING MACHINE 


Simultaneously with the printing of fig- 
ures, this machine automatically punches 
and codes in 5, 6, 7, or 8-channel tape at 
the rate of 1,800 digits per minute. A prod- 
uct of Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, it furnishes a primary source of 
figures for subsequent repetitive use. The 
tape becomes a link with other business 
machines and cxn be used to control auto- 
matic operotions for typewriting, card 
punching, teletype transmissions or simi- 
lar processing. The adding machine form, 
which may be up to 12” wide, furnishes 
proof of its correctness and the accuracy 
of the punched tape is assured. There is 
a.l punch tape accounting requirements. 
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Please forward complete information 


es on the items checked 
Punch Adding Machine 
[1 Desk Chair Mat 
[] Systems Writer 
Book Stand 
Desk Pen Set 


Firm Name 
Attention of 
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office efficiency 


DESK-CHAIR MAT 


This desk-chair mat introduced by Ace 
Lite-Step Company combines two desirable 
features for office comfort and quiet. The 
under surface is of spring-rubber in a 
waffle design for non-skid grip to the floor 
or carpet while the top surface is of con- 
ventional smooth solid-rubber for easy glide 
and durability. The mat is available in 
both round and rectangular shapes and in 
solid colors of office grey, executive green, 
maroon and black. 


SYSTEMS WRITER 


Teamed with an adding machine, this 
new special purpose electric typewriter 
will handle virtually all accounting tasks 
for many small businesses or special de- 
partments of larger companies. It has been 
designed by the Royal McBee Corporation 
to handle payrolls and accounts receivable 
as well as such basic jobs as journal, 
ledger and voucher records. It will do any 
special accounting task involving simul- 
taneous entries on as many as three forms 
of different format. 
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BOOK STAND 


Featuring a self-leveling top, this book 
stand eliminates the annoyance of squint- 
ing in a huge book's gutter for hard-to- 
read information. Through the device of 
balanced spring action and floating top 
panels, it automatically levels the pages 
of bulky books, making them all equally 
easy to read. The tops adjust both lat- 
erally and vertically to accommodate 
either stiff or flexible bindings. The stand 
adjusts from 28” to 41” in height and the 
top swivels for use by more than one 
person. It transports easily and quietly 
on 2” ball bearing casters. Manufactured 
by the Tiffany Stand Company in gray, 
brown, beige and two shades of green. 


DESK PEN SET 


The Medallion fountain pen set, a new 
product of The Esterbrook Pen Company, 
is designed as a distinctive addition to the 
home or office desk. Round, continuous 
curve desk bases are of glazed ceramic, 
brilliantly finished and modernly styled in 
jet, azure and lime. Fountain pen holders 
in matching colors are perfectly balanced 
for maximum writing ease and comfort. 
Swivel trumpets of stainless steel keep the 
pen conveniently within reach, and add 
a sparkling metallic accent. Gift boxes 
are of white moire grain. 
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‘Dont know how we ever got alon 
without our 
Veritax Copier’ 


Only $240... makes 
5 nhoto-exact copies in one 
minute for 242¢ each 


In thousands of offices you'll hear bosses and 
secretaries echoing this endorsement. 


For the way a Kodak Verifax Copier 
eliminates retyping, dictation, waiting 
for copies puts it in the “indispensable” 
class. And the dollars it saves on job 
after job often exceed its low $240 
cost the very first month. 


Here are just a few of the short cuts 
you'll enjoy with this completely 
different photocopier, which enables 
anyone to make 5 copies of a document 
in 1 minute—under full room light— 
for just 2% cents each. 


[(_] Eliminates dictation and typing when 
answering letters or memos which ask 
questions. Just jot the answers in the margin. 
Then send a Verifax copy as your reply and 
file the original away. 


[] Eliminates “I quote” memos. Instead of 

dictating paragraph after paragraph from sales 
inquiries and other correspondence, simply send Verifax copies 
of the original to all concerned. 


[] Eliminates slow “one-copy” routing. Everyone gets the story 
at once... can think at once... when you dispatch Verifax copies 
of magazine and news articles, etc. 


[_] Eliminates retyping for extra copies. If you need more carbons 

than you asked your secretary to make—no problem. Your Verifax Copier 
gives you easy-to-read copies even from carbons. You can also use this 
versatile copier to make an offset plate in one minute for less than 20¢! 
Complete list of valuable tips for boss, secretary and office staff are 
included in new, free booklet, which also gives full details on 

Verifax Copier, Letter-Size, at $240; and Legal-Size Copier, at $395. 


Prices quoted subject to change w thout nut ce 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


* 4 | | SS" EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo-Methods Division, 
, = 343 State Street, Rochester 4, New York 
* 


Please send free copy of “New Time-Saver, 
New Idea for Every Office.” 


Name Position 





Company 








Street 





City. 








That 
Machine 


HANDS!” 


oOoK !—NO 

boast of 
modern business 
“Think!—No brain!’ would be a 
more realistic admission and ad- 
monition from the mighty mites of 
the electron tubes. 

With who have had any- 
thing to do with electronics opera- 
tions it is already a platitude that 
the machines popularly labelled 
“mechanical brains” really have no 
brains at all, servants 
though they may be for human use 


might be a 
the little electrons in 
machines. 3ut 


those 


marvelous 


in business. But a data processing 
machine does have a complex “‘char- 
acter.” If handled from the start 
with understanding, it can be molded 
and guided so that greatest partic- 
ular benefits may be derived from its 
synthetic virtues of integrity 

faithfulness 


. prodigious mem- 


C. A. MARQUARDT 
Vice President—Planning and 
Research 
State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company 
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The equipment shown (left to right): 


arithmetical and logical unit, eight 


magnetic tape units and power supply console (foreground) card punch 
printer, and card reader. Several units of the heavy duty 702 are not 
shown. Among them are the magnetic drum, auxiliary magnetic tape units, 
and control and electrostatic storage facilities. 


ory industriousness 
willingness to adapt. 

It is this last-named “virtue” 
which we of State Farm believe to 
be uniquely important and the one 
which must be basically considered 
in any company’s planning and pro- 
gramming of electronics usage. The 
truly new dimension introduced to 
business procedures is the ability of 
the data processing machine to make 
possible mechanization of special 
functions and operations not here- 
tofore possible for a company’s or 
a whole industry’s particular needs. 
This is the machine’s 


and 


“willingness 
to adapt,”” when guided, to important 
new environments of work process- 
ing and management planning. 

State Farm’s selective underwrit- 
ing with the IBM 650 is pointed out 
as a pioneering example of data 
processing machines’ broad adapta- 
bility. Among the many uses we 
have programmed for our 650, we 
consider our selective underwriting, 
along with premium rating, as great- 
est special gains in our particular 
firm’s insurance business. 

We define our selective under- 
writing as “A series of tests against 
pre-determined numerical under- 
writing standards of acceptability of 
any given applicant.” Failure to 
meet any one of these tests results 
in an automatic indication of risk 
that holds out the application for 
human consideration. 

We look upon this selective un- 
derwriting operation as a fact-find- 
ing, fact-sorting, and fact-comparing 
function. We ask the machine to 
find, to pull out, and to compare 
certain facts and tell us what it found 
out. We thus, through the system 
we have set up, allow it to accept 


the great majority of applications. 
But we do not expect it to pass final 
judgment in declining risks. It sim- 
ply points these out. These yes-or- 
no decisions will continue to be the 
result of human judgment, based on 
company experience and observation 
of facts pointed out by the 650 ma- 
chine. 

As a select risk company, State 
Farm Mutual has always been proud 
of its principle of applying careful, 
conscientious standards to its under- 
writing. We believe that now we can 
fulfill this aim even more completely. 
The system not only makes a great 
time gain in our procedures and thus 
in our service to policyholders, but 
it also allows our underwriters more 
time for complete discrimination on 
borderline cases, for good letter writ- 
ing, and for a field visitation pro- 
gram which has proved highly bene- 
ficial in our over-all operation. 

State Farm Mutual has its own 
standards and policies of underwrit- 
ing. And, in our programming of 
this procedure, we geared our think- 
ing exclusively to our own methods. 
We have assigned a code number to 
each piece of information in a long 
list considered by the human under- 
writer on one of our applications. 
And we have set up certain figures 
from our experience representing, 
percentage-wise, the risks that are 
acceptable without question on the 
basis of facts revealed in the applica- 
tion. We know that only a certain 
small percentage are cancelled or 
rejected for cause. The problem is 
the time required in culling out these 
from the large percentage of ac- 
ceptable applications. 3y using the 
automatic fact-noting abilities of the 


(Continued on page 76) 
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“Long straw, they stay... 


short one, we trade ’em in” 


—" 
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Some people draw straws to find out the 
time when to trade in their old typewriters. 


But the most profitable way is to call your 
Royal Representative. He’ll come with facts 
and figures. These will help you decide on a 
rational, money-saving basis. 


New Royal Standards (your choice of six 
beautiful colors) enable your typists to do more 
work faster and easier. Since Royals take less 
time out for repairs, service costs are lower. 

A new Royal Standard costs less than 1% of 
the cost of a typing station. 

Call your Royal Representative for a free 


office trial of the typewriter preferred 214 to 1 
by people in business who type. 








ROYAL standard 


electric « portable «+ Roytype® business supplies 


Royal Typewriter Company, Division of Koyal Meee Corporation 





“SHORT 
WRITE”’ 


makes short work... 


fob Medel iled mol cel eot -t-t-t lal em 


Save up to 25% in personnel 
costs by swifter, more accurate 
handling of policies with 
“Short Write”. One simple for- 
mat designed for all the lines 
you write — Automobile .. . 
Inland Marine (Personal 
Lines) . . . Casualty .. . ete., 
guarantees this saving. AND 
conversion from your present 
formats can be painless as well 
as profitable ! 


® 
Find out now how the “Short 


Write” Policy Plan can cut 
costs for you! 


Recording & 
Statistical 


CORPORATION 
100 Sixth Ave. * New York 13, N. Y. 
2815 N. Vermilion St. * Danville, Ill. 


SEND IN THE COUPON TODAY 
— NO OBLIGATION! 


“your key to 
better policies” 


RECORDING & STATISTICAL CORP. 
100 Sixth Ave., N. Y. 13, N. Y. Dept. B-1 


! 
| 
C) Send me the “Short Write” booklet. 
(] Have your representative call. | 
! 
| 
| 
1 


Name 





Address 
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That Machine—Continued 


machine to do the separating, we 
gain greatly in time and raise under- 
writing carefulness to an even 
greater degree. 

Another special adaptation in our 
650 usage is automatic rating. Here 
again ours is a volume-time problem. 
Forecasts indicate we will have rated 
about 2,750,000 apps and computed 
more than 7,000,000 renewal pre- 
miums during 1955. Because of our 
utilization of IBM 604’s, we have 
eliminated about 30% of the manual 
calculations our rate clerks had pre- 
viously performed in computing 
rates. Now, we’re aiming at the re- 
maining 70% by devising this 
automatic rating program for the 
650. 

With our comprehensive rating 
plan, this involves some specialized 
study and applications of the ma- 
chine’s functions. Our chief limita- 
tion we found to be the 20,000 
storage capacity of the magnetic 
drum in our basic equipment. We 
are working out this problem with 
the manufacturer. In the meantime, 
even with the storage limitation, we 
have succeeded in programming our 
machine for automatic rating for all 
coverages, in all territories, by all 
our standards—though we do have 
to compromise by making separate 
runs for private passenger rates and 
commercial rates. 

Our study has produced some 
tricky innovations. The 650 does 
prorating and short-rating for us. It 
calculates exposure months, and it 
is trained to recognize 30-day and 
31-day months and leap years to 
give us correct figures. It balances 
out what is owed us with what is 
paid-us, and if no balance is struck, 
it will set up a C.O.D. or a refund 
item, as the case may be. The ma- 
chine is also set up to recognize the 
maximum amount to be ignored for 
collection. 

State Farm Mutual’s selective un- 
derwriting and premium rating are 
just two prominent examples of 
those mechanical “characters’ ” will- 
ingness to adapt to specific special 
uses for a particular companv and 
a particular kind of business. Here, 
I repeat the important point that 
guiding and making use of electronic 
machines’ virtues takes a great deal 
of looking ahead, of exploration 


among the different machines and 
makes, of looking inward at com- 
pany balance sheets and personnel 
relations and outward at customer 
effects, and of long, hard work in 
groundwork planning. State Farm 
believes that time thus spent is well 
invested for future savings in both 
time and money. 

In our own enterprise, the chain 
reaction was set off early in 1953. 
President Adlai H. Rust took note 
of the company’s continuing growth. 
increasing employment needs, and 
the potentiality of electronics ma- 
chines for helping to fill those needs 
in the smaller cities where our home 
office and branches are located. He 
appointed an electronics committee 
and placed responsibility for the de- 
velopment of a broad and sound 
electronics program in their hands. 
This five-man committee included 
three from our avto company, one 
each from the life company and the 
fire and casualty company. 

The committee turned the direc- 
tion of the program over to State 
Farm Mutual’s planning and re- 
search department. The thinking be- 
hind this move was that an over-all 
systems-and-procedures department 
is equipped to study and fully utilize 
all phases of electronics. 

Much consideration was given, of 
course, to the question: Which ma- 
chine made by which manufacturer 
would best serve our particular pur- 
poses? State Farm finally settled on 
the IBM 650 as the one most com- 
pletely and logically suited to our 
present business machine system 
and to our programming objectives. 


A Study Team 


Next step was the careful selec- 
tion of a study team—men who 
pooled their specialized training in 
accounting, statistics, life insurance, 
business machines, and planning and 
research—and men who have the 
intense, well-organized feel for elec- 
tronics. These men worked as a 
group, with close cooperation from 
the manufacturer’s representatives, 
for the better part of a vear before 
our first 650 machine was actually 
installed. They were and are oc- 
cupied with the programming and 
coordinating of the machine’s vari- 
ous applications to general account- 
ing, payroll, statistics, management 
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reports, and especially the basic 
procedures of our insurance opera- 
tion. 

All the preliminary and present | 
study and planning has paid off, we 
believe. State Farm entered the field | 
of advanced electronics to keep | 
money-saving, time-saving efficiency 
and thorough service abreast of the | 
company’s accelerating business 
growth. Our objectives were: 

{ To keep furnishing our policy- 
holders low-cost insurance through | 
efficiency gains to keep pace with | 
our expanding operation. 
{ To promote the interests of our 
working people—by providing bet- 
ter, more creative jobs through elec- 
tronics—and at the same time to 
help solve our growing employment- 
needs problem. 

{ To keep up State Farm’s growth | 
to the fullest extent of our capac- | 
ities as working custodians of mu- 
tual members’ protection and collars. | 

We believe our initial use of data 
processing machines bears out our | 
confidence that they would help us 
accomplish these objectives. And we 
now look forward to the establish- 
ment, within the year ahead. of a| 
whole system of these machines in 
our regional offices. 

Whether or not State Farm will 
be the pioneer and leading exponent | 
of such localized use of electronics, | 
the important point is this: Our de- | 
centralization plan may well prove to 
be one of the biggest arid most con- 
vincing examples of my original 
point. That is: Adaptability to par- | 
ticular purposes. 

We of State Farm do not profess | 
to be electronics authorities. But | 
we have learned some things that | 
have benefitted us. 

We are convinced that data proc- 
essing machines will help us achieve | 
our own aims by doing things we | 
have not been able to do before, by 
doing many things faster and more | 
effectively, and by saving money 
over the long span through efficiency | 
and reduced future employment 
(though not through reduction of | 
present personnel). 

We are convinced that electronics | 
are especially useful in application | 
to the insurance business. But we 
believe that such a big step demands 
searching study as to particular com- 
pany needs and intensive explora- 
tory planning for the program of 
use, 





FHE PEN 


The Esterbrook Desk Pen fills itself instantly 
—every time you return the pen to its socket. 
The base holds 40 times more ink than an 
ordinary fountain pen. Needs no attention for 
months on end. Try one on your desk for 30 
days. Your money refunded if you are not 
completely satisfied. 
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* MODEL 444 DESK SET 


for the general office and 
public counters. 


MODEL 4410 DESK SET 
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for that “‘important"’ look. 
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with onyx or carrara bases 
that say, ‘‘boss man”. 
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A Check List for Better Management 


F OUR MEMORY SERVES US Cor- 
alae we are starting the eighth 
year of this column, “Around the 
Office.” We thought long and se1i- 
ously about the subject material to 
be presented during this and the 
coming We still 
that the pressing problems of 


months. believe 
man 
agement remain in the feld of em- 
ployee selection, training and devel- 
opment along with the big bugaboo 
of employee efficiency. Before we 
further, let us say 


now that the efficiency and 


go much right 
produc 
tivity of employees stems from and 
is directly influenced by toy 


ment, 


manage- 
lf the productivity of the 
office is low and office costs are high, 


‘look unto vourself” for the answer. 


t 
In presenting our 1956 material 
h month we 


would present a check-list 


we thought that eac 
of points 
and areas of investigation and an- 
will 
and 


alvsis, hoping that management 
look into these areas for wavs 
means of better office operations. 

There are innumerable articles 
written about management 
have been written that we are sur- 
prised that any but the most skilled 
remain in positions of supervision 


and direction. 


so many 


Management is and 
will always be a personal and indi- 
vidual matter. We learn funda- 
mentals, but the application rests 
with the individual. 


An Interesting Enterprise 


The attempt to statistically an- 
alyze the personal, educational and 
vocational background of successful 
men and women of management is 
an interesting enterprise, but we 
doubt that the answers can be stand- 
ardized into a patterned formula 
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whereby a mold is made into which 
each embryonic supervisor must be 
squeezed. Dealing with human be- 
ings, in our opinion, is the most 
exciting, demanding and rewarding 
experience available to mankind. We 
have been on the speaking platform 
and in the have 
heard innumerable competent speak- 
' that success in 
management does not require a lik- 
ing for or a tolerance of peonle. The 
speakers inferred that all one needed 
to do was to follow a few simple 


audience and we 


ers Say, in effect, 


rules and ergo: a manager is born. 
We differ with that premise. A 
liking of people is essential to the 
understanding of people. Gregari- 
ousness and sociability alone will not 
suffice ; however, those qualities plus 
the “know-how” 
combine to 


of human relations 
make management a 
potent force in directing the activ- 
ities of others. We know of excep- 
tions who succeed despite handicaps 
of temperament, but exceptions often 
prove the rule. 


Use of Aptitude Tests 


We have for many years beaten 
the drums for the greater use of 
aptitude tests as part of the screening 
of management candidates so that 
a better job of management develop- 
ment may be accomplished. We 
tested a person for a mid-western 
insurance company, the management 
of which was considering him for 
the position of personnel director. 
The management believed because he 
evidenced social instincts, a pleasant 
agreeableness, that he was personnel 
material. 

A battery of tests revealed a real 
interest in contact work, a highly 


developed social attitude, but a very 
low regard for humans as a group. 
His motivation was power and dom- 
ination—he wanted to boss people. 
and as long as others agreed with 
him and accepted his leadership, 
pians and direction, all was “cherries 
and cream.” Disagree, or 
evidences of individuality, 
brother, look out! 

Tolerance of others can be devel- 
oped SO 


show 
then 


can a reasonable social 
attitude, but if the motivation is 
power and authority, point the drive 
in directions of other than human 
relations. Good salesmen are often 
aggressive and dominant with a drive 
for personal success, 

We can’t ape others in our han- 
dling of management affairs. Noth- 
ing is more ridiculous than a 
dignified, austere, and somewhat 
reticent top-manager trying to be 
‘one of the boys” in his contact 
with personnel, whereas others can 
take off their coats, rub elbows with 
the common man and be accepted by 
them without ever losing either their 
dignity or their respectability. If 
there is sound advice, it is “be your- 
self,” but make sure that the “self” 
you are going to be is the best one 
possible. Management often needs 
counsel in its human relations prob- 
lems. It is said that he who is his 
own counselor has a fool for a client. 

Check lists are common in indus- 
try, intended as a guide for the 
complete coverage of the subject. 
Any check list is obviously an all 
inclusive list intended to cover many 
situations and conditions, but always 
pointing in one direction—the ac- 
complishment of the objective. 

The objective of management is 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Handle 40 to 60% more business 


with your present clerical staff! 


Case histories show that work ca- 
pacity increases 40 to 60% where 
the Remington Rand machine re- 
places manual accounting...and 
out-of-date machine accounting 
methods, too. 

With Remington Rand ma- 
chine accounting, the clerical 
time you save can be used to culti- 
vate and handle a large volume 
of new business. And your rec- 
ords are neat, accurate, and up to 
date with automatically accumu 
lated totals at all times. 


° 


HOW REMINGTON RAND STREAMLINES 
YOUR INSURANCE AGENCY ACCOUNTING 


The change from hand to Rem- 
ington Rand machine accounting 
is quite simple. “Tailor-made” to 
your procedures, this machine is 
ready to produce—in just a single 
line of printing—the several rec- 
ords that you now post one by 
one, Werking with its standard 


keyboard is “second nature” to 
your operator. With a minimum 
of motions she prepares the state- 
ment...and the postings to the 
ledger, account current and 
policy register are completed in 
this one procedure! 

No more peak loads and over- 
time at the end of the month. In 
fact, there’s time to spare! State- 
ments get out the first of every 
month or any time you want 
them. 

Records agree, errors are 
caught at once, and column totals 
accumulate automatically. Ma- 
chine-computed balances and 
accumulated totals give you the 
up-to-the-minute facts you need 
to further build your business. 

Help your business grow with 
this fully electrified and auto- 
matic accounting machine. See 
your Remington Rand repre- 
sentative or send for the special 
insurance agency folder AB511. 


Records get night and day 


protection against fire 
At the Murphy Insurance Agency 
in Minneapolis (left), Safe- 
Ledger Files give their records 
round-the-clock protection 
against fire. 

Records are the sum and sub- 
stance of the insurance agent’s 
business. In case of fire, Safe- 
Ledger Files protect those pre- 
cious records at the point-of-use. 
With your accounts receivable 
unharmed, your normal flow of 
income is resumed despite the 
ravages of fire. And that’s the 
time when it is needed most! 

Ask our representative about 
record protection equipment for 
your firm. Send for folder SC698. 


Accounts Current figured faster 
with the new “99” Calculator 


Note this faster, simplified pro- 
cedure with the “99” Calculator: 

The “99” adds Premiums Writ- 
ten rapidly, showing totals in red. 
On the same tape, it adds the Pre- 
miums Cancelled, shows the total 
and automatically subtracts it 
from the Premiums Written. 

Continuing on the same tape, it 
multiplies net premiums by the 
commission percentages. Then it 
adds and shows the total commis- 
sions earned in red. The operator 
enters Net Premiums Written as 
a credit, and the machine com- 
putes the balance due to the in- 
surance company. 

See our representative or ask 
for booklet C669. 


DIVISION OF 
Room 1180, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 


Yes, I’d like to have the literature circled 


SPERRY RAN 


Accounting Machines AB511 
Record Protection SC698 
“99” Calculator C669 
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VERII-FILE 


THE LOWEST COST, 
MOST EFFICIENT 
SYSTEM FOR FILING 
ACTIVE RECORDS 


The ‘“‘Verti-File’’ open shelf filing 
system couples the economy of a low 
capital investment with=high speed 
filing efficiency. This system is most 
suitable for new installations, but if 
you are adding to your present filing 
set-up, it is easily adaptable to all 
filing methods. 


Why not have our literature and 
prices in front of you? 


WRITE 
FOR NEW 
BROCHURE 


AND PRICES 
on 


“VERTI-FILE”’ 


DELUXE 
METAL FURNITURE 
COMPANY 
449 Struthers St. WARREN, PA. 


A DIVISION OF THE 
ROYAL METAL MFG. CO. 
Manufacturers of library shelving, industrial 
shelving, and factory furniture for over a 
quarter of a century. 
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A Check List—Continued 

to coordinate’ the activities of an 
enterprise giving meaning and sub- 
stance to the objectives. Manage- 
ment sets the example for the entire 
organization. Management provides 
the incentive for the others. Man- 
agement is the catalyst that speeds 
up action. Management provides 
the tools with which the job is done. 
Management takes the principal risk 
of failure and reaps the rewards of 
success. 

There is no secret about getting 
people to work together, to follow 
rules and regulations, to subrogate 
themselves to the interest of the 
group. First and foremost, each 
person has a very valuable asset 
known as self-respect. It causes 
him to work hard, carry respon- 
sibilities and generally cooperate in 
community living provided those 
who call the plays honor that self- 
respect and play to it. 

Secondly, each person must under- 
stand his part in the team play and 
be made to realize the importance of 
the part. To do a job without under- 
standing its purpose, its objective 
and its necessity, is like eating good 
food, poorly seasoned—the value is 
there, but the taste is gone. 

Thirdly, most persons have a 
deep-seated desire to belong to the 
group and to be part of an organized 
activity. Their end results may differ 
and the outward reasons may vary, 
but basically they want to be part 
of the scheme. They join clubs, 
unions, go to taverns, live in com- 
munities because alone they are 
insufficient. Employees want to be 
part of the company—their com- 
pany—and their proprietory in- 
stincts make it their job—don’t 
discourage this tendency because it 
is the final objective of personnel 
work to make the employee feel at 
home on his job. Good personnel 
practices are reflected when an em- 
ployee speaks of “our office—our 
company” rather than “their office, 
etc.” Team work is the basis of the 
use of the first person, plural “we” 
as opposed to “they’”—a detached 
group to which only the select 
belong. 

Here is a check-list for manage- 
ment: 

1. Employee relations 
1.1 Give credit for deserved accom- 
plishment, freely and unsolicited. 


1.2 Listen to employee’s suggestions, 
particularly if the suggestion falls 
into an area where you are the 
expert. 

1.3 Personally welcome new em- 
ployees, assist them in their adjust- 
ment, and display a sincere interest 
in their welfare. 

1.4 Make sure that new employees 
understand what is expected of 
them ; understand the hours of work 
and the importance of punctuality 
and regularity of attendance. 

1.5 Keep the employees informed 
about business conditions, major 
plans affecting the business thereby 
eliminating rumors and gossip. 

1.6 Personally set the example of 
punctuality, cheerfulness, civic lead- 
ership, tolerance, confidence, and 
particularly in the area of application 
to business. 

1.7 Maintain fair, but strict dis- 
cipline as regards the employees 
conduct in respect to hours of 
work, work application and quality 
of work. 

1.8 Recognize that grievances, dis- 
putes and misunderstanding will oc- 
cur in every office regardless of size 
—this being so, show a willingness 
to handle and adjust such grievances 
in a straightforward manner with 
fairness to all concerned. 

1.9 Avail yourself for consultation 
on personal problems of employees 
with a willingness to counsel and 
assist where possible upon request— 
this requires a genuine regard of 
and capacity for human understand- 
ing. 

1.(10) Develop cooperation among 
the employees and between the em- 
ployees and management by being 
cooperative, by establishing good 
communications and by being defi- 
nite in requests, objectives and in 
job assignments. 

1.(11) Handle promotions and 
transfers on an objective basis, 
recognizing the merit of the indi- 
vidual and his total service value 
regardless of your personal likes and 
dislikes. 

1.(12) Evidence enthusiasm for and 
interest in the operations of the 
office and the work problems of the 
employees—too often management is 
too busy with its own problems to 
“talk things over” with others. 

2. Work Organization and Planning 
2.1 Keep abreast with the new de- 
velopments in the industry and the 
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improvements in procedures in com- 
parable and competing offices. Have 
an open mind to new ideas. 

2.2 Stress quality of work as well 
as quantity of production so that one 
is not attained at the expense of the 
other. 

2.3 Have a complete job analysis 
showing details of what is done in 
the office, by whom it is done and 
how it is done. 

2.4 Explore the full possibilities 
of using mechanical aids in task 
performance. 

2.5 Inspect working conditions and 
equipment, making comparisons as 
to the conditions in comparable 
offices. 


2.6 Encourage the subordinate man- 
agement to participate in trade, pro- 
fessional and industry group asso- 


ciations as a means of training and 
work method improvement. 

2.7 Study errors and customer com- 
plaints in order to correct and 
control the quality of clerical pro- 
duction. 

2.8 Develop understudies and de- 
velop employees for promotion by 
training and by greater flexibility 
among the employees. Let more em- 
ployees know what others are doing 
by position-interchange from time to 
time. 

2.9 Promote safety and health in 
the office by improving ventilation, 
providing adequate space and by 
using good equipment. Cleanliness 
in the office is essential. 

2.(10) Utilize the employees’ abil- 
ities to the best advantage by know- 
ing more about the employees—their 
interests — abilities — capacities — 
and training. Aptitude testing can 
assist in this area. 

2.(11) Reduce controllable turn- 
over by finding out why employees 
leave the company’s service. Sever- 
ance interviews will do the trick. 
2.(12) Analyze the distribution of 
work and task assignments among 
the employees to determine if each is 
carrying his full share. 

2.(13) Reward meritorious service 
by tangible evidences of recognition 
(salary increases) so as to provide 
the necessary incentive for continued 
application to the work assignments. 
2.(14) Periodically evaluate the em- 
ployees so as to have an objective 
analysis of their attainments as com- 


(Continued on page 84) 
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PPO 


can help your business... 


inside and out! 








Zippo works with many firms, large and small. 
Here are some of the ways we can help you: 


ADVERTISING! Your trademark, or message, on a Zippo gets 
frequency of impact for years! Costs less than 1¢ per week! The aver- 
age user will light his Zippo—and see your name—73,000 times! 


GIFTS! Quality Zippos in many gracious models for the full range 


of your gift giving! 


INCENTIVES! Zippos spark interest in incentive and suggestion 
programs... and lasting stimulation for managers, salesmen, distrib- 
utors, retailers and others. Any message can be engraved! 
RECOGNITION! Say “Thanks for a job well done” with Service 
Recognition Zippos. Use the wide range of Zippo models to improve 
plant safety, commemorate anniversaries ... banquets ... Sports events 
... housewarmings ... any outstanding occasion. 

The famous Zippo guarantee, “Always works or we fix it 


free,” assures you of a lasting gift of finest quality! Send 


coupon below for the full story! 
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Zippo Manufacturing Company, Bradford, Pa., Dept. BE-451 


Please furnish me information on how Zippos can help me with 


[_] Advertising ] Incentives [] Recognition 
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[_] Gifts 
Name ____Position___ 


Firm 


Address 
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The new, totally automatic Monro-Matic is the desk 
calculator with the modern, compact single keyboard 
of tomorrow. It greatly reduces costs in actuarial, 
accounting, statistical, treasury and investment figur- 
ing. It automatically seeks its own decimal. The only 
one with functional-color controls and automatic 
3-factor multiplication (6 x 7 x 11= 462). 


Set the figures, large or small. Push a key. Automa- 
tion takes over. This machine controls itself, gives 
the result in a split second. Eliminates human error. 
Ask operators who know. They prefer Monroe. 


A New Calculator.. 
A New Principle... 


AUTOMATION 


is at work on desks today 


So far ahead today, the Monro-Matic is a preferred 
investment, an assurance against obsolescence for 
years to come. Monroe Calculating Machine Com- 
pany, Inc. Home office: Orange, New Jersey. Branches 
across the nation. 





FOR UNDERWRITING AND PAYROLL AUDIT 


In addition to Monro-Matiec fully automatic, 
Monroe makes many other calculators tailored 
to specific requirements in specific insurance 
departments. 











See The MAN from MONROE 


for CALCULATING - ADDING - ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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Forms Design and Control 


JOHN L. PRIMM 
Texas Employers’ Insurance 
Association 


HE SUBJECT OF “FORMS CON- 
ar is a matter of “Manage- 
ment Control,” and unless its forms 
are controlled, I doubt seriously 
whether management is in control. 
This is not an easy task, because in 
this age of constant change in our 
methods, machines, and materials, 
more and more time should be spent 
studying our forms. 


Testing Our Standards 


At one time I worked for a manu- 
facturer of livestock feed. One of 
our slogans was, “It’s in the Bag,” 
and day after day we tested the in- 
gredients that went into the bag in 
order to determine that the product 
met prescribed specifications and 
standards. Likewise, in our offices, 
we should have standards, and one 
good way of testing these standards 
is to have an effective and practical 
forms control program. 

Thomas Henry Huxley said, “Ifa 
little knowledge is dangerous, where 
is the man who has so much as to 
be out of danger?” When I think 
of what improved forms can do in 
our offices, I know of no question 
that stirs my imagination quite like 
this, and, I dare say. the time will 
never come when we can be satisfied 
with our forms nor with our know!- 
edge of them. 

“Forms are the tools of business 
just as hammers, saws, planes, and 
chisels are the tools of carpentry,” 
according to Forms Engineering of 
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the Prudential Insurance Company 
of America. 

In considering forms control we 
should include all printed and dupli- 
cated forms, stationery, column pads, 
file folders, labels, envelopes, index 
cards, rubber stamps, and any other 
media which may become a part of 
the records of an organization. All 
of these items play an important part 
in our offices and the omission of 
any of them may impair the effec- 
tiveness of a forms control program. 

“The Bureau of the Budget esti- 
mates a ratio of $1 for forms to $17 
for their processing as the cost to 
industry generally. And yet, man- 
agement is prone to think in terms 
of the expenditures for printed forms 
rather than the far greater cost aris- 
ing from their processing the result- 
ing errors of omission and commis- 
sion.” (February, 1952, Methods 
Magazine. ) 


Twenty for One 


“For every dollar you pay the 
printer for a form you generally have 
to spend about $20 for filling in, 
interpreting, mailing, filing, and 
storing it. The total cost of a form 
from cradle to grave is thus $21.” 
(February, 1952, Management Re- 
view, “Forms Control Means Cost 
Control,” by N. O. Convillon, Esso 
Standard Oil Company. Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana. ) 

I have made numerous studies of 
the cost of forms and clerical ex- 
penses in various insurance applica- 
tions and have found the foregoing 
expenses are conservative. Gener- 
ally speaking, it does not matter 


what you pay for your forms as long 
as you can save labor expense, how- 
ever, to change your forms for 
change sake without saving labor ex- 
pense, increasing production, im- 
proving efficiency or reducing forms 
cost, is probably an unwise move 
and one that will be expensive. 


The Need for a Form 


A forms control program will 
disclose the need for a form, and 
in so doing, faulty and unnecessary 
operations may be discovered that 
may be improved or discontinued. 

An examination of a form and 
its use will reveal the minimum and 
maximum design specifications, 
which may bring about savings in 
forms cost, clerical work, and post 
age, with no resulting disadvantages. 

A forms control program, also. 
will present a record of the uses of 
a form. It is surprising how the use 
of a form will vary from office to 
office. I recall an important monthly 
report that was prepared in four to 
eight copies. Our management de- 
cided that six copies were sufficient 
in even the most unusual cases. 
Quite obviously the four and eight 
copy offices were not equally effi- 
cient, especially if six copies of the 
report would do the job. 

A forms control program will 
bring about purchasing economy. If 
you don’t know what you need, how 
much you need, when you need it. 
and where you need it, how can you 
make economical purchases. Some 
of our studies have disclosed that 
we were purchasing or printing 
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letters 
look 
better 


on brighter, whiter 


WESTON BOND 


Just tell your printer to use brighter, whiter 
Weston Bond for your letterheads and match- 
ing envelopes. This fine rag content paper 
costs no more yet makes a striking difference 
in appearance and performance. 


SON aa 
W rite for Sample Book (*( 
Address Dept. BE 


S oy 
<7 your & 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Makers of Fine Papers for Business Records Since 1863 





booklets 


P222—Let's Start from Scratch 


Over 95% 
matches and nearly half can remember the 
advertising message without taking them out 
of their pockets. People accept them as a 
useful item and are therefore receptive to 


of all smokers carry book 
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Best’s Insurance News 
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the product or service featured. They are 
an inexpensive form of advertising that can 
be distributed in a controlled fashion or 
mailed to prospects and clients. This book- 
let explains the advantages of this advertis- 
ing medium, tells the various ways in which 
it can be used and demonstrates the vari- 
ous forms and styles available. It will be 
useful in designing a rounded-out advertising 
campaign. 


P223—Idea Booklet on Sales Presen- 
tations 


How many times have you seen a sales- 
man, even an insurance salesman, leafing 
through bundles of paper to find documen- 
tation of the facts he wishes to present. This 
booklet is intended to aid in the proper 
selection of a loose-leaf binder or sales pres- 
entation to eliminate this fumbling. Using 
the question and answer approach it quides 
the loose-leaf planner in the use of the most 
effective material and specifications. It also 
includes information on the selection of a 
binder, paper stock, cover designs, indexes 
and acetate sheet protectors. 


P224—-Manual of Record Storage 
Practice 


This booklet stresses the fundamental fact 
that a definite program of record storage 
and record retention is of the utmost impor- 
tance. It considers such problems as file 
department organization, the transference of 
records from active files, the indexing of 
stored material and the destruction of 
records. In addition there is a comprehen- 
sive revised schedule for the retention of 
various types of business records and a 
display of efficient record storage equipment, 


A Check List—from page 8! 


pared to your defined expectations. 

There are many who believe that 
when they attain the status of super- 
visor, manager or executive, call it 
what you will, that they have earned 
certain privileges and rights which 
set them apart from the other less 
fortunate employees. These em- 
ployees have been led to believe that 
the management status gives them 
freedom from criticism, immunity 
to rules and regulations, the right 
to a private office with all the trim- 
mings, and the right of personal 
action regardless of the likes and 
dislikes of others (employees). 
Somewhere down the line we have 
ignored the advantages of proper 
training in management and we have 
failed in our presentation of the true 
and realistic aspects of management. 
Management is a challenge, an op- 
portunity and a responsibility, all 
wrapped up in one job. It carries 
risk, worry and hard work. 

Personality is one of the most 
important aspects of management 
which can spell success or failure. 
Social maturity permits the manager 
to act more like an adult than a child, 
to meet personal problems, competi- 
tion and the many vexing situations 
without pouting and without emo- 
tional displays. 

Management has many potential 
frustrations arising out of the fact 
that ambition and a certain degree of 
competitive spirit and dominance 
should be present in the manager’s 
make-up. Yet these qualities or 
characteristics have to be held in 
check and the desire for action has 
to be directed into channels that are 
best for all concerned. Hobbies and 
outside interests are a must for the 
manager. 

Managers should like their work, 
and instead of finding the problems 
of management a bore, they should 
feel that they (the problems) are a 
challenge to ingenuity and ability. 
The manager who deals with all 
failure (to meet his expectations) by 
the use of sarcasm—who believes 
that authority is the answer to 
problems of censure and discipline— 
has much to learn. The time to learn 
how to direct others is before and 
not after the attainment of the status 
of manager. The foundation must 
be good or the building will be im- 
perfect and weak. 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT DIRECTORY 


Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
1. Card File 

2. Fibre Board 

3. Insulated 

4. Metal 

5. Micro 

42. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 

7. Rotary 

8. Stencil 

33. Tabulating Card 
9. Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
- Billin 
. Bookkeeping 
. Calculating 


ayrol 
; Tabulating 

MACHINES, MAILING 

20. Dating Stamps 

21. Envelope Sealers 

22. Mail Openers 

23. Postal Meters 

24. Postal Scales 


118. Sorters 
106. Time Stamp 


MACHINES, REPRODUCING 
25. Composing 
26. Direct Copying 
27. Duplicating 
28. Micro-filming 
29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 
31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
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39. Cash Boxes 

40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 

44. Desk Trays 

45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 

47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 
50. Air Conditioners 
51. Bookcases 
52. Cabinets 
53. Chairs 
134. Costumers 
54. Desks 
55. Fluorescent Lighting 
108. Incandescent Lighting 
56. Matched Suites 
57. Safes 
89. Stands, Typewriter 
58. Stools 
59. Tables 
60. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specialized) 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 


SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copvholders 
85. Justifier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 


TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 


92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. Fire Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
107. Recording Door Lock 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Services 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
66. Sales Incentives 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
132. Advertising Biotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
103. Birthday Cards 
130. Building Evaluation 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
100. Promotional Gifts 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
101. Silencer for Dictating 
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It happened in Syracuse... 


Last year in Syracuse over 100 Nationwide agents de- 
cided to form their own advertising program to supple- 
ment their company’s program in upstate New York 
with strong local tie-ins of their own. 


So they called in a home office representative along with 
some advertising folks—and together they developed 
a whopper of a program. It helped build the prestige of 
every Nationwide man on every Main Street in the sales 
region . . . and it helped build production, too. The 
program is still going strong! 


Syracuse is one of many areas where Nationwide agents 
work together to tell the public their story. Similar 
programs take place in Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, 
North Carolina, New York City and Long Island, 
Canton, Baltimore and Rhode Island. 


(Ambitious programs for agents to carry? Indeed they 
are. But our agents only pay half. Th2 rest is paid by 
their company. That’s the way Nationwide’s coopera- 
tive advertising program works. It helps the individual 
agent who wants to advertise on his local radio station 

. or in his community newspaper . . . or whole groups 
of agents who want to pool their resources and go about 
it in a bigger way. 





Left to right : Syracuse 
Nationwiders Cliff Kaplanoff 
Bill Caryl, Lou Pizutti, 
Roy Spencer, Art Kies. 


~— 


NATIONWIDE MUTUA 


Here at Nationwide we have a “different” kind of story 
to tell—about our multiple lines and coverages, our 
many affiliated enterprises, our unique Policyholder 
Advisory Committees—and we do everything we can 
to help our agents put this story across in their imme- 
diate neighborhoods. 


Our company slogan is /n Service With People because 
we believe in the power of people working together. 
This means working with the public to achieve lower 
cost protection...and it means working with our own 
agents to achieve greater recognition. 


If you would like to know more about us, just contact 


the Agency Secretary, care of... 


stRv, 
* Se 


ATIONWIDE 


~~, INSURANCE 
“My peo®” = Formerly FARM BUREAU INSURANCE of Ohio) 


L INSURANCE COMPANY + NATIONWIDE MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY + NATIONWIDE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY » HOME OFFICE: COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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Public Liability Insurance—Immunity 
of County from Liability—No Legal 
“Consideration” for Payment of Pre- 
mium for Liability Coverage on 
Governmental Operations. 


Jerauld County vy. Saint Paul- 
Mercury Indemnity Co. (Supreme 
Court of South Dakota, 1955) 71 N. 
W. 2d 571. 

The County of Jerould established 
and maintained a county hospital 
under authority of a South Dakota 
statute. The trustees obtained a pub- 
lic liability policy protection 
against liability imposed by law or 
contract in the operation of the hos- 
pital. 

The present suit was filed by the 
county to recover the amount of the 
premium paid. The basis for the 
suit was that the county could not 
be held liable for the injuries or dam- 
ages covered by the policy and that 
the defense feature of the policy was 
also valueless the county 
prosecutor could not be supplanted 
as the defense counsel for the 
county. A South Dakota statute pro- 
vided that an insured was entitled 
to the return of premiums paid where 
the insurer has never incurred any 
risk or liability under the policy for 
which the premium was paid. 

The trial court held that the 
county was entitled to recover the 
premium paid and the insurance 
company appealed to South Da- 
kota’s highest court. 

In affirming the judgment in 
favor of the county the court re- 
viewed the law on the immunity of 
a county from liability for damages 
for negligence or nuisance when the 
county operation is “governmental” 
in character. The court decided that 
the operation of the hospital was 
“governmental” because the county 
was performing its legal, statutory 


for 


because 
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obligation to the public in the estab- 
lishment and j 
county hospital. 

The insurer argued that the 
operation of the hospital was a 
“proprietary” function of the county 
(that is, an optional or permitted 
activity, more or less of the kind 
cartied on by private organizations 
as a business). Therefore, the in- 
surer argued, the county had no 
immunity. The court expressly re- 
fused to “determine whether a 
county in this state can ever be said 
to be performing a function which 
is proprietary in character.” 

The South Dakota court also held 
that insofar as the policy afforded 
liability coverage for servants and 
employees of the county hospital, 
the county does not have any au- 
thority to provide such insurance 
protection. 

In discussing the problems at 
hand the court pointed out that in 
other states there were various at- 
titudes toward the matter of im- 
munity of governmental units from 
liability for damages or nuisance 
and that differing results, in such a 
case as this, might be expected in 
the various states. 


maintenance ot a 


Transportation Policy — Coverage 

against Loss from Objects Carried 

against Insured Building by River— 
Definition of "Carried." 


Mead Johnson Terminal Corp. v. 
Northwestern National Insurance 





JOSEPH R. WEISS 
Consulting Engineer 
250 E. 43rd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
MECHANICAL AND ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERING 
STUDIES, REPORTS, EXPERT TESTIMONY 


DESIGN AND SUPERVISION OF 
CONSTRUCTION 











Edited by R. M. MacArthur of Thompson, Hine and Flory, Cleveland 


Company. (U.S. Court of Appeals, 
Seventh Circuit, 1955) 226 F. 2d 
103. 

The insured company owned a 
barge terminal and warehouse build- 
ings on the Ohio River and held 
coverage, “Only against direct loss 
or damage caused by ice, driftwood, 
vessels and other articles carried by 
the waters of the Ohio River, and 
also by collapse of the buildings 
caused by the perils insured 
against.” 

A bank of dirt, mud, silt and 
driftwood collected against the sup- 
porting piers of the insured’s build- 
ing causing its collapse. 

When claim was made the insurer 
took the position that the materials, 
which exerted pressure so as to dis- 
lodge the piers, had come to rest, 
and had not been directly “carried” 
against the piers with resulting dam- 
age. 

Suit was filed in the U. S. District 
Court at Evansville, Indiana and 
the District Judge after hearing the 
evidence decided that, conceding all 
of the facts in the insured’s favor, 
the policy did not cover the loss 
which the insured suffered. 

On the insured’s appeal to the 
United States Court of Appeals the 
judgment in favor of the insurance 
company was affirmed. 

The appellate court pointed out 
that while the materials, including 
“driftwood” had accumulated at the 
points where the pressure caused 
collapse of the building there was 
no proof of “what, if any, particu- 
lar particle or particles of moving 
silt or driftwood finally touched off 
the forces causing the terminal col- 
lapse.” 

The use of the word “carried” in 
the policy limits the covered loss to 
one “occurring during transporta- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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tion” of ice, driftwood, and other 
materials, “rather than a gradual 
accumulation of such items” result- 
ing from action of the river current. 


Automobile Liability Policy — Un- 

signed Notice of Cancellation Held 

to Accomplish Cancellation under 
Circumstances. 


Taner vy. Atlantic Casualty Insur- 
ance Co. (Superior Court of New 
Jersey, 1955) 116 A. 2d 798. 


The insured elected to pay the 
premium for his automobile liability 
insurance in quarterly instalments. 
As to the second and third instal- 
ments payments were not made at 
the specified date and notice of can- 
cellation was given. When the in- 
sured made his delayed payment of 
the third instalment of the premium, 
the insurance company wrote to the 
insured, acknowledged the payment, 
but stated “that the balance of 
$24.99 must be paid before we can 
reinstate” the policy; in effect this 





FOR 


Manufacturers 
ONLY! 


a Package Insurance Policy 
with Major Benefits 


The most advanced step taken in industrial insurance in decades 
is the Manufacturers Output Policy. If you are a manufacturer, 
this policy will streamline your present insurance protection. 
You benefit because the Manufacturers Output Poiicy is. . . 


COMPREHENSIVE: It is an “all-risks”, all-inclusive and 
nationwide plan, excluding coverage only on the manufacturing 
premises. By incorporating in a single policy all forms of 


physical damage insurance usually available on a manufacturer's 


personal property, it prevents dangerous omission and costly 


over-lapping of coverages in a company’s insurance program. 


CONVENIENT: The manufacturer has only one policy—and one 
rate to pay monthly on insured values—no bewildering complexity 
of policies with premiums falling due at various times for 

varying amounts. And no cumbersome schedules of 


locations or units are required. 


CONTINUOUS: Since it automatically continues in force with 


the payment of its premiums, there is no possibility of 


a failure to renew. 


The Atlantic Companies were among the first to develop this 
new concept of industrial insurance protection. To find out how 
this modern insurance can benefit your company, ask your 


insurance agent or broker for more details about our 


Manufacturers Output Policy.* 


*Available to risks located in all but seven states. 


Business Established 1842 


THE ATLANTIC COMPANIES 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
CENTENNIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


49 Wall Street « New York 5 


Baltimore « Boston + Charlotte - 
Grand Rapids - Houston - 
Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - 


Chicago + 


Cincinnati - Cleveland - Columbus + Dallas - Detroit 
Indianapolis - Los Angeles » Milwaukee - Newark - New Haven + New Orleans 
Portland + Richmond - 


St. Louis - San Francisco + Seattle + Syracuse 


Marine, Fire, Inland Transportation, Yacht, Property Floaters, Automobile and Casualty Insurance 


This advertisement appears in the country’s leading newspapers 


was an acceleration of the fourth 
quarterly instalment, which nor- 
mally had been due in August. 


On July 22, 1954 the insured’s 
automobile was involved in an acci- 
dent and two days later insured 
paid the fourth quarterly instalment 
as requested. The insurance com- 
pany then reinstated the policy ef- 
fective July 27, and so notified the 
insured. 


As a result of the accident of 
July 22, the insured was sued and 
a judgment recovered against him, 
which he paid. 


The present case arose when the 
insured sued the insurer for reim- 
bursement for the amount so paid. 


The insured claimed that the last 
cancellation notice before the acci- 
dent ineffective because, al- 
though written, it was not signed, 


was 


so that the policy was in force at 
the time of the accident. The in- 
surance company claimed that the 
notice need not be signed and that, 
by accepting without complaint the 
reinstatement as of July 27, the in- 
sured was estopped to claim protec- 
tion under the policy for an accident 
on July 22. 


The trial court held in favor of 
the insurer on both grounds. On 
appeal to the New Jersey inter- 
mediate appellate court the trial 
court’s decision was upheld. 


The Superior Court held that 
while the policy required written 
notice of cancellation, “there is no 
requirement that the 
signed.” 


notice he 


On the point that the insured was 
estopped by his actions and inaction 
from claiming the unsigned can- 
cellation notice was insufficient the 
court said: “If the plaintiff (the in- 
sured) had questioned the notice 
of cancellation, he should not two 
days after its receipt have paid the 
third quarterly instalment. After 
receiving the defendant’s (the in- 
surance company’s) letter of June 
30 notifying him that the last quar- 
terly instalment would have to be 
paid before the policy could be 
reinstated, he should not have re- 
mained silent.” 
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TEXAS REGULATORY 
LAWS 

A TEXAS SENATE INVESTIGATING 
committee is checking on the effec- 
tiveness of the more stringent reg- 
ulatory laws recently enacted by 
that state’s Legislature. At the first 
hearing the three insurance com- 
missioners, who were the principal 
witnesses, reported that generally 
the new laws are operating satisfac- 
torily. Garland A. Smith, the life 
commissioner, noted that additional 
examiners are needed by the de- 
partment. 


MODEL W.C. LAW 


THE UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT 
of Labor has prepared a detailed 
“discussion draft” of a model work- 
men’s compensation law which it will 
distribute to state officials for their 
comments and suggestions. The 
Department does not think of the 
model law as being enacted in the 
various states but rather as a guide 
to periodic revisions in the state 
laws. The model law considers a 
wide range of problems including 
occupational loss of hearing and 
second-injury funds and will provide 
a frame work for modernization of 
state laws. 


UNINSURED MOTORIST 
STUDIES 


GOVERNOR LEADER of Pennsylvania 
has named an eleven-man study 
group to prepare recommendations 
for compulsory automobile insur- 
ance in that state. He indicated he 
expected a report on the problem 
within a month. Previously the 
Governor had requested a prelimi- 
nary study by Insurance Com- 
missioner Francis R. Smith and 
Secretary of Revenue Gerald A. 
Gleesen on uninsured motorists, who 
comprise some 10% of all Pennsyl- 
vania drivers. The Governor, in 
naming the new group, stated the 
preliminary report indicated the 
necessity for a full scale study. He 
has also signed into law a bill in- 
creasing insurance license fees and 
service charges in that state by 


approximately $1,000,000. The act, 
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THE OLD COLONY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


—Grnounces 


a Goliden Gnniversary 


1956 








And, The Old Colony takes this opportunity 


to assure its agents and the insuring public 


that it will continue to give them the same 


dependable service in the coming fifty years. 


Wehe 


a member of 


OLD COLONY 
the 
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the in- 
dustry, increases fees in some cases, 
and in others now 
charged or applies fees not previ- 
ously charged. 

New York Assemblyman Kelly 
has announced plans for the intro- 
duction of a compulsory automobile 
insurance bill in the coming ses- 
sion of the state Legislature. He 
maintains that the other proposals 
for meeting the problem of the 
uninsured motorists would prove 


which was supported by 


removes fees 


INSURANCE 
BOSTON 


COMPANY 
INSURANCE GROUP 
BOSTON 2. MASS 


inadequate and_ that 
insurance is needed. 

In compliance with a joint Leg- 
islative resolution, Commissioner 
Rogan of Wisconsin has directed his 
staff to assemble data on the meas- 
ures taken by other states to meet 
the financially irresponsible motorist 
problem. The resolution was ap- 
parently inspired by New York 
State’s action in providing for cover- 
age against losses caused by unin- 
sured motorists. 


compulsory 
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FINANCED AUTOS 


COMMISSIONER SMITH of Pennsyl- 
vania is conducting an investigation 
into the rating classification of auto- 
mobiles bought on credit. The in- 
vestigation was sparked by charges 
of the Pennsylvania Association of 
Insurance Agents that owners have 
been overcharged more than $1 mil- 
lion because of improper rating. 

The Greater New York Insurance 
Brokers’ Association has called for 
legislative investigation of insurance 
placed on financed cars. At the 
Association’s annual meeting, its 
counsel, C. J. Danahy charged there 
are “wide spread” evils attending 
the placing of such coverage. 


AUTO RATE DISCOUNTS 


THE NATIONAL BUREAU of Casualty 
Underwriters, the National Auto- 
mobile Underwriters Association 
and the Mutual 
Bureau have announced 


Insurance Rating 
that indi- 
viduals owning two or more non- 
business private passenger cars with 
no operators under may 
qualify for liability and collision rate 
discounts if the coverage is afforded 
under one policy. The applicable 
class I liability rate or collision 
premium will apply to the highest 
rated automobile and each additional 
automobile will be subject to its 
applicable class I liability rate or 
collision premium less 25%, pro- 
vided the are insured for 
liability in one policy and for col- 
lision in one policy. The discounts, 
which recognize a generally lower 


age 25 


cars 
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hazard in such cases, became effec- 
tive last November in all states 
except Louisiana, Massachusetts, 
Mississippi, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, Texas, Virginia and Wyo- 
ming and in the District of Co- 
lumbia, Alaska and Puerto Rico for 
stock companies; and in 36 states 
and the District of Columbia for 
members and subscribers of the 
M.I.R.B. They are not applicable to 
risks written in accordance with the 
“more automobiles than operators” 
rules of the manuals. 


AUTO RATES 


NEW AUTOMOBILE property damage 
rates for 1956 have been filed in 
Massachusetts by the National Bur- 
eau of Casualty Underwriters and 
the Mutual Insurarice Rating Bur- 
eau. On a statewide basis there is 
no change for private passenger 
cars although there are territorial 
changes both up and down. Com- 
mercial vehicle rates are reduced 
5.4% on the average statewide while 
the rates for garage and dealer risks 
are increased 4.5%. 

A bill filed for consideration by 
the Massachusetts Legislature when 
it meets this year calls for an in- 
crease in the amounts of insurance 
required under the state’s com- 
pulsory law from $5/10,000 to 
$10/20,000. It would also require 
$2,000 property damage insurance 
which coverage is not compulsory. 

The casualty companies operating 
in Massachusetts have again re- 
newed their voluntary “freeze-re- 
newal” plan for writing the state’s 


compulsory liability insurance. Fore- 
shadowing the possible abandonment 
of the plan in 1957, the companies’ 
pledges to adhere to it expire Sep- 
tember 30 this year instead of 
December 31 as formerly. The com- 
pulsory rates for 1956 will be 5.1% 
higher for private passenger cars 
compared with the 11.3% increase 
sought by the companies. In addi- 
tion, surcharges of $6 per point will 
be collected from owners guilty of 
driving infractions. 


W.C. FILING APPROVED 


THE MASSACHUSETTS INSURANCE 
Department has approved the recent 
filing of that state’s Workmen's 
Compensation Rating and Inspection 
Bureau following a lengthy hearing. 
The filing includes a 2%% profit 
and contingency factor to which the 
Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts strenuously objected. Because 
of improved experience, the new 
filing is only .7% higher, despite 
inclusion of the contingency factor 
and increased benefits. 


INLAND MARINE RATE 
REVISION 


NEW RATING SCHEDULES and rules 
for personal jewelry, personal furs, 
cameras and musical instruments 
were filed by the Inland Marine 
Insurance Bureau in all territories in 
which it operates, and became effec- 
tive December 1. The new filing 
changes the nationwide flat rating 
of personal jewelry and fur lines 
by making higher rates for insureds 
living in the metropolitan areas of 
New York, Chicago and Los An- 
geles. In general, savings under the 
new filing will accrue to policy- 
holders outside of the specified 
metropolitan areas. The nationwide 
rate for camera insurance has been 
reduced for the first $5,000 of cover- 
age and remains unchanged for 
larger amounts. Rates for musical 
instruments owned by non-profes- 
sionals are lower while those for 
individual professionals remain the 
same. Rates for dance bands and 
orchestras are 20% lower nation- 
wide. 
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JAMES B. DONOVAN 
Watters and Donovan 


New York City 


N THE LONG HIsTorY of insurance 
Dieshiun no period has wit- 
nessed more rapid development than 
has the past decade. During that 
time a giant industry has sought 
not less but greater participation 
by government in its affairs and has 
supported and encouraged the en- 
actment of comprehensive and de- 
tailed systems of regulation by state 
legislatures throughout the country. 

This regulation extends to vir- 
tually every insurance activity and 
in particular deals with the very 
lifeblood of the industry—what it 
may sell and the price it may charge. 
Superimposed upon a host of other 
state statutes governing insurance 
affairs, the new regulation seeks to 
continue and preserve the traditional 
role of the states in the public 
supervision of the business of in- 
surance. It is my purpose to review 
the development and operation of 
this complex system of state regula- 
tion and to comment upon its effec- 
tiveness in dealing with the problems 
of an interstate industry. 

On June 5, 1944 the entire struc- 
ture of state regulation of insurance 
was shaken to its foundations by 
the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the United States in the case of 
United States v. South-Eastern Un- 
derwriters Association.’ By a four 


1. $22 U. S. 533 1944). An _ authoritative 
comment on the decision may be found in 
Powell, Insurance As Commerce, 57 Harv. L. 
Rev. 987 1944) 
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N. Ried of the New York bar in the 
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Nfate Regulation 


to three decision (less than a ma- 
jority of the full Court) it was 
determined for the first time that 
(1) an insurance company conduct- 
ing business across state lines is 
engaged in among the 
several and is subject to 
regulation by Congress under the 
Commerce Clause of the Constitu- 
tion, and (2) the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act is applicable to the busi- 
ness of insurance. The holding of 
the Court ran counter to a line of 
precedent of seventy-five years’ 
standing, in which it had been held 
that “issuing a policy of insurance 
is not a transaction of commerce,” * 
“the business of insurance is not 
commerce” * and “contracts of insur- 
ance are not commerce at all, neither 
state nor interstate.’* On _ such 
decisions, and an assumption of con- 
sequent plenary state power, had 
been founded individual state sys- 
tems of regulation and taxation. 

The Court’s pronouncement cre- 
ated a furore and necessitated re- 
consideration of the entire legal 
structure applicable to insurance. As 
was stated by Mr. Justice Jackson 
in his dissenting opinion : 5 


“commerce 
states” 


“The Court’s decision at very least 
will require an extensive overhaul- 
ing of state legislation relating to 
taxation and supervision. The whole 
legal basis will have to be recon- 
sidered.” 


2. Paul v. Virginia, 8 Wall 168, 183 (1868). 

3. . California, 155 U.S. 648, 655 
(1895). 

4. New York Life Insurance Co. v 
Lodge County, 231 U.S. 495, 510 (1913) 

5. $22 U.S. at 590. 


Deer 





Of particular concern to all famil- 
iar with the problems of the industry 
was the fact that application of the 
Sherman Act and other anti-trust 
statutes to the field of insurance 
would destroy rating bureaus and 
other collaborative activity long 
deemed essential to the conduct of 
the business. The pooling of experi- 
ence in rate making, the establish- 
ment of standard classifications of 
coverage and contract forms, col- 
laboration in the compilation and 
use of statistical data, joint under- 
writing agreements, agreements with 
respect to the assignment of unde- 
sirable risks, all such traditional 
practices now were threatened. 


Congressional action to stabilize 
the situation was not long in forth- 
coming. Consistent with precedents 
established by Congress in granting 
other industries complete or partial 
exemption from the anti-trust laws,® 
bills to exempt the business of 
insurance from the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts had been introduced 
in both Houses while the S.E.U.A. 
case was before the Court.7 The 
Court’s decision quickened the leg- 
islative process and on January 18, 
1945, Senators McCarran and Fer- 
guson introduced a measure which, 
after debate and amendment, passed 
hoth Houses and was approved by 

(Continued on the next page) 

6. Examples of such exemptions are: marine 
insurance, 46 U.S.C. 885 (b); fishing coopera 
tives, 15 U.S.C. 521; export associations, 15 
U.S.C. 62; transportation agreements approved 
by the 1.C.C., 49 U.S.C. 5; aviation agreements 
approved by the C.A.B., 49 U.S.C. 494; agri- 
cultural or horticultural cooperatives, 7 U.S.C. 
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7. H.R. 3270, S. 1362, 78th Cong., Ist Sess. 
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President Roosevelt on March 9, 
1945. This statute, popularly known 
in the industry as the “McCarran 
Act” and sometimes referred to as 
“Public Law 15,”* establishes a 
Federal foundation for the present 
system of state regulation by making 
it the law of the United States that 


& 


8. 59 Stat. 33 (1945), 15 U.S.C. 1011-1015. 
As introduced, the measure was based upon a 
draft by a legislative committee of the National 
Association of Insurance Commissioners. See 
91 Cong. Record 504 (1945). 


insurance is subject to the laws of 
the states. 

The first section of the McCarran 

Act contains a declaration of Con- 
gressional purpose and it will be 
well to quote it in full: 
“Congress hereby declares that the 
continued regulation and taxation 
of the business of insurance is in 
the public interest, and that silence 
on the part of the Congress shall 
not be construed to impose any 
barrier to the regulation or taxation 
of such business by the several 
states.” 
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For the'rest, the statute provides 
in substance that the business of 
insurance shall be subject to state 
regulatory and tax laws and that 
the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act 
and the Federal Trade Commission 
Act shall be applicable to the busi- 
ness of insurance only “‘to the extent 
that such business is not regulated 
by state law,” provided, however, 
that the Sherman Act remains ap- 
plicable to “boycott, coercion or 
intimidation” in the business of in- 
surance.* It should be noted that 
the constitutionality of the McCar- 
ran Act has been upheld by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States.'? 


State Regulatory Laws 


Congress having voiced its con- 
fidence in regulation of insurance at 
the local level, little time was lost 
by the states and the industry in 
reviewing the existing legal struc- 
ture in order to determine what new 
statutes would be required to pre- 
serve a system of regulation exclu- 
sively by the states. In this effort 
leading roles were played by the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners and by an All-In- 
dustry Committee made up of rep- 
resentatives from every interest in 
the insurance business. The task 
was not an easy one, since a decade 
ago the regulation of insurance by 
the several states varied substantially 
in scope and quality. In one or two 
states (such as New York) there 
was relatively complete supervision 
of all lines; in other states there 
was little or no regulation of many 
kinds and classes of insurance. 
Moreover, even in areas where 
substantial uniformity in legislation 
was of great practical importance, 
state enactments varied substantially 
in direction and emphasis. 

Of pressing importance was the 
need for new and revised legislation 
providing for rate regulation in the 
field of fire, inland marine, casualty 
and surety insurance. Through the 
joint efforts of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Commissioners 


9. The statute established a “moratorium” 
period, originally to end January 1, 1948 and 
subsequently extended to June 30, 1948, during 
which the anti-trust acts were rendered totally 
inapplicable, subject to the “boycott” exception. 

10. Prudential Insurance Co. v. Benjamin, 328 
U.S. 408 (1946). See also, Robertson v. California, 
$28 U.S. 440 (1946); North Little Rock Trans- 
portation Co. v. Casualty Reciprocal Exchange, 
181 F. 2d 174 8th Cir., (1950), cert. denied 
340 U.S. 823 (1950). 
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and the All-Industry Committee, 
uniform rate regulatory statutes per- 
taining to fire and inland marine 
insurance and to casualty and surety 
insurance were prepared and recom- 
mended to the several states for 
adoption.'? These model laws were 
substantially followed by the leg- 
islatures in almost all jurisdictions, 
either by revision of existing rate 
regulatory legislation or by enact- 
ment of new statutes. Material 
changes were made in a few states.’* 
Today rate regulatory legislation in 
the field of fire, inland marine, 
casualty and surety insurance is on 
the statute books of all states and 
territories.! 


In broad outline, the usual pattern 
of rate regulation provides that rates 
must meet prescribed standards 
(they shall not be “excessive, inade- 
quate or unfairly discriminatory’’) ; 
that rate manuals and rating plans 
must be filed with the state insurance 
commissioner, who is granted vari- 
ous powers if they fail to meet the 
statutory standards; and that com- 
panies may combine in rating mat- 
ters by becoming members of or 
subscribers to rating organizations 
which are licensed and supervised 
by the state. Provision is also made 
for deviations and minority appeals 
within the framework of rating or- 
ganizations, Other features of the 
statutes include a provision for 
advisory organizations which furnish 
information to and assist insurers 
and rating organizations in rate 
making, and a provision for joint 
underwriting agreements. The sta- 
tutes also vest supplemental powers 
of administration and enforcement in 
the state insurance commissioner 
and make provision for adminis- 
trative hearings and judicial review. 

The validity of rate regulatory 
legislation patterned on the statutes 
recommended by the N.A.I.C. and 
the All-Industry Committee has 
been sustained by court decision. 
In North Little Rock Transporta- 
tion Co. v. Casualty Reciprocal 


11. See Proceedings, N.A.1.C., 77th Sess. (1946) 

12. California has a unique svstem of rate 
regulation. See Calif. Ins. Code (Deering). 
secs. 1850-1860.3. In Louisiana, Texas and 
Virginia, the state makes rates for many lines of 
insurance. The Idaho statutes are radically 
different, providing regulatory power only when 
the Commissioner finds that there is insufficient 
“competition.” 

18. For a list of statutory references see Sub- 
committee Report of Committee on Regulation 
of Insurance Companies, A.B.A., Section of 
Insurance Law (1954). 
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Exchange et al.,* decided in 1950, 
a taxicab company sought treble 
damages and an injunction under the 
Sherman Act, alleging a conspiracy 
in restraint of trade in the fixing 
of automobile liability insurance 
rates by the defendant companies. 
The United States Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit held that 
the fixing of rates by the National 
Bureau of Casualty Underwriters 
for casualty insurance written in 


14. 181 F. 2d 174 (8th Cir., 1950), cert. 
denied, 340 U.S. 823 (1950). 


the state by Bureau members and 
subscribers was “regulated by state 
law” and hence did not violate the 
Sherman Anti-trust Act. A petition 
for certiorari was denied by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 

Legislation specifically designed 
to deal with the types of interlocking 
controls which are forbidden by the 
Clayton Act has been enacted in 
many states,” although the majority 


(Continued on the next page) 


15. Arizona, California, Connecticut, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
shire, New Jersey, New York, 
vania, Tennessee, Virginia, 


Illinois, 
New Hamp- 
Ohio, Pennsyl- 
Washington 
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do not have special statutes on the 
subject. These laws generally pro- 
vide that interlocking directorates 
and the acquisition of stock of other 
companies may be authorized if 
competition is not substantially les- 
sened and monopoly is not fostered 
thereby. Even in the 
specific legislation of 


absence of 
this type it 


is probable that the comprehensive 


regulation of insurance companies 
under state insurance codes is suffi- 


cient to effect an ouster of the 
Clayton Act with relation to the 
business of insurance, especially in 
view of the extra-territorial opera- 
tion of many state regulatory sta- 
tutes in this area. 

Almost all states have by now 
enacted ‘fair trade practice” legis- 
lation intended to prohibit any unfair 
method of competition or unfair or 
deceptive act or practice in the 
business of insurance. Generally 
these statutes prohibit certain enu- 
merated unfair acts and practices 
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(such as false advertising, defama- 
tion of competitors, rebates, etc.) 
and then empower the insurance 
commissioner to issue cease and 
desist orders against violations, after 
notice and hearing. These statutes 
further contain a general prohibition 
of acts which the insurance com- 
missionér may find, after hearing, 
to be unfair or deceptive. Such acts 
may be reported to the attorney 
general of the state, who is empow- 
ered to commence court proceedings 
to enjoin their continuance. 
During the 1955 state legislative 
sessions a good number of states 
which had failed previously to adopt 
specific legislation dealing with trade 
practices in the business of insurance 
enacted the model statute recom- 
mended by the N.A.I.C. and the 
All-Industry Committee. It is not 
improbable that this resulted in part 
from the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion’s recent inquiry into promo- 
tional and advertising material used 
by certain companies in writing 
accident and health insurance. 


Unauthorized Insurers 


One of the more difficult problems 
under state regulation has been how 
to supervise effectively the activities 
of unauthorized insurers, such as 
companies doing solely a “mail 
order” business conducted outside 
the state. To cope with the problem 
from the standpoint of jurisdiction 
for purposes of court action by 
claimants against such insurers, sta- 
tutes based upon a uniform Unau- 
thorized Insurers Service of Process 
Act recommended by the N.A.I.C. 
and the All-Industry Committee 
have been enacted in approximately 
two-thirds of the states. Such sta- 
tutes give jurisdiction to the courts 
with respect to unauthorized in- 
surers which issue or deliver policies 
of insurance in the state, whether 
effected by mail or otherwise. The 
constitutionality of the Florida sta- 
tute based upon the model enactment 
was upheld in a 1953 decision by 
the United States Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit.1® The Supreme 
Court of the United States denied a 
petition for certiorari.!* 


16. Parmalee v. Iowa State Traveling Men’s 
Association, 206 F. 2d 518 (5th Cir. 1953). See 
also, Travelers Health Association v. Virginia, 
$99 U.S. 643 (1950), in which the Court upheld 
service of process by mail on an_ unauthorized 
— pursuant to *vireinia’s “Blue Sky” law. 

. 346 U.S. 877 (1958). 
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In addition to the foregoing types 
of legislation, the past decade has 
seen a continuous revision and 
strengthening of state insurance 
codes throughout the country. These 
codes quite properly reflect individ- 
ual state policy in dealing with the 
complexities of the insurance indus- 
try, for many of the problems of 
regulation have unique local aspects. 
Congress of course knew this when 
it enacted the McCarran Act and 
its purpose was “to throw the whole 
weight of its power behind these 
state systems notwithstanding these 
variations.” 18 

Even a cursory review of the 
statutes will reveal that each state 
now provides a comprehensive and 
detailed plan for the regulation of 
all types of insurance and insurance 
companies, This huge reservoir of 
regulation blankets the business and 
constitutes a powerful supplement 
to specific legislation directed at the 
problems raised by the S.E.U.A. 
decision. 


Present Day Problems 


It is a simple truth, sometimes 
forgotten, that regulation does not 
exist for its own sake. It is merely 
an instrument to serve an end. In 
the case of insurance, as with any 
other enterprise, the end of regula- 
tion is a sound and healthy industry 
serving a satisfied public. How 
effectively has this end been served 
by the changes of the past decade 
in state regulation of insurance? 

The results would appear to be 
generally good. There has been 
tremendous growth in all branches 
of the industry, reflecting satisfac- 
tion of a public demand for more 
insurance protection during a stead- 
ily expanding national economy. I 
do not suggest that the new regula- 
tion has been the cause of this 
development ; it is sufficient tribute 
to say that it has not noticeably 
retarded the progress and in some 
instances has fostered it. Insurance 
departments generally have exercised 
commendable discretion in the ad- 
ministration of the new power 
granted to them. It continues to 
be true that the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners con- 
stitutes a necessary and efficient hub 


18. Prudential Insurance Co. v. Benjamin, 328 
U.S. 408, 430 (1946). 
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adequate 


protection 


The Highland broadsword, some- 
times mistakenly called a Claymore, is 
straight with a broad, flat, 

single or double edged cutting blade 
and a distinctive basket hilt. 


of all regulatory activities which 
may properly be coordinated. 

Of course, problems have arisen 
and will continue to arise. In the 
field of rate regulation, for example, 
there have been occasions when 
some state administrative officials 
have failed to realize that an inter- 
state industry is being regulated 
and have imposed unwarranted re- 
strictions on the rate treatment that 
is accorded to interstate risks. 
Fortunately these instances of pro- 
vincial rate regulation have been few. 

Another such problem has’ been 
the tendency of some commissioners 
to ignore the fundamental legal re- 


The 17th Century Highlander 
with pistols and dirk on his belt, 
a round target on his back, 

in one hand a sword and a 
musket in the other, was perhaps 
the best armed soldier of his day. 
Changing conditions, however, 
outmoded his weapons and 
today they would offer little 
protection. Insurance, too, 
becomes obsolete if it is not 
adjusted to current conditions. 
Caledonian takes pride in the 
century and a half of up-to-the- 
minute protection its agents 
have given policyholders. 


quirement that rates must be ade- 
quate. In a small minority of states, 
applications for necessary rate in- 
creases at times meet with a flat 
refusal to consider the facts, prin- 
cipally because such increases are 
believed to be politically inexpedient. 
This puts a serious burden on the 
insurers, for the time-consuming 
remedy by way of administrative 
hearings and judicial review has 
not proved to be satisfactory in 
meeting the needs of a volatile and 
competitive industry. There is a 
growing belief today that certain 
state rate regulatory statutes need 
(Continued on the next page) 
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improvement in this regard, in order 
that there may be proper safeguards 
against abuse of the administrative 
process, with speedier and more 
effective court review of administra- 
tive determinations, Even more im- 
portant than such statutory revision, 
of course, is the necessity at all times 
for able and conscientious public 
officials to be administering the law. 
On the whole, as I have said, the 
field of has been most 
fortunate in this respect, but there 
have been lamentable exceptions. 


insurance 


Faces External Challenge 


Finaily, state regulation of insur- 
ance faces a grave external challenge 
today from the Federal Trade 
Commission. This body, more un- 
equipped to deal with insurance 
complexities than the most minor 
state insurance department, has de- 
voted over five years to a persistent 
effort to gain regulatory power over 
the industry. Its actions have been 
characterized by a bland disregard 
of the unique status of the industry 
as established by Congress, a failure 
to acknowledge the preeminence of 
the National Association of Insur- 
ance Commissioners in its traditional 
role, and a blindly obstinate pretense 
that the insurance is 
not different from the manufacture 
of cosmetics. This is a challenge 
which the state governments and 
industry must meet with their com- 
bined resources, if the present reg- 
ulatory system is to continue its 
public service with increasing eff- 
ciency and distinction. 


business of 


“NO THANKS" 


SUPPORT OF THE AMERICAN Agency 
System in a recent editorial in 
The Superior Express, Superior, 
Nebraska, highlighted the services 
of the local agent. Under the head- 
line, ‘“‘No Thanks, | Don’t Want 
Any,” the editor wrote as follows: 
“A circular letter received by the 
Express editor and we presume by 
many other Superior persons, adver- 
tises a big ‘saving’ on fire and auto- 
mobile insurance to which we have 
the following reply : 

“*No, thanks! We shall be obliged 
to reject the offer . We get 
reasonable insurance rates by pur- 
chasing our insurance protection 
from established, reputable local 
agents who are here on the ground 
and whose services will be available 
should we have a loss against which 
we are protected in the standard 
insurance policies in our safe. We 
would not be obliged to indulge in 
lengthy correspondence with some 
stranger in Kalamazoo, or Tim- 
buktu. The local boys would be on 
the job, would check and report the 
loss, and settlement would be made 
without difficulty or quibbling. 
**Moreover, the established insur- 
ance agents are our friends and 
neighbors. They help support the 
Superior schools which two of my 
kids attended for about ten years, 
and from which they were gradu- 
ated ; they help support the churches 
that provide me and mine spiritual 
stimulation; they help support the 
police agencies that protect my prop- 
erty against plunder; they help 
support the fire department that 
protects my property against fire; 
they help support the city, school 
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district, district, county and state 
governments that bestow many 
blessings upon me. 

“Why should I take my insurance 
business from these benefactors, 
these friends, these fellow citizens 
and give it to some foreign concern 
that doesn’t care a tinker’s dam about 
Superior, except for what profit they 
can extract from Superior ? 

“*The few cents I would save on 
every hundred dollars of insurance 
protection I now have wouldn't 
begin to compensate me for the 
trouble and inconvenience in event 
of a loss. It isn’t worth the 
difference. 

‘Cheap insurance is like any other 
cheap commodity ; it’s very apt to be 
more expensive in the long run.’’ 


FEDERAL HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


THE ADMINISTRATION is said to have 
prepared a health insurance program 
for submission to Congress when it 
convenes this month. It is not ex- 
pected to try for enactment of the 
Federal health reinsurance proposal 
sponsored the last two years but 
instead to seek a new program to 
accomplish the same goal of expand- 
ing health insurance. The Adminis- 
tration has pointed in the past to 
three areas in which it feels action 
is necessary: (1) coverage of catas- 
trophic illness; (2) coverage of the 
rural population and employees of 
small businesses and (3) less expen- 
sive and more comprehensive cover- 
age for the older portion of the 
population. 

Speaking before the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, Secre- 
tary of Welfare Folsom urged an 
extension of private health insur- 
ance plans. Characterizing volun- 
tary health insurance as sound and 
practical he warned that the measure 
of the problem is not what has been 
accomplished but what remains to 
be done. 


POLIO COVERAGE 


A sTUDY BY THE UNITED Benefit 
Life Insurance Company, Omaha, 
indicates that the widespread public 
acclaim accorded Dr. Jonas Salk’s 
polio vaccine has not affected the 
sale of polio insurance. Both new 
sales and renewals appear to be 
holding up well. 
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LAIM COST CONSIDERATIONS are 
fire broad and intricate as the in- 
surance industry. The problems 
that influence the cost of claims are 
common to all insurance companies. 

Differences in methods of produc- 
tion or type of company organization 
have little effect upon claim costs. 
Companies engaged primarily as 
casualty or as fire insurers, look no 
different to first or third party 
claimants. There is no distinction 
between types of individuals who 
make claims against stock, mutual, 
reciprocal or Lloyd’s organizations. 
Neither do claimants distinguish be- 
tween companies whose premiums 
were derived through direct selling 
methods or through agents who re- 
ceive commissions for their services. 

Acts of God which give rise to 
claims, are not directed against any 
insurance company because of its 
underwriting practices or method of 
ownership. A hurricane, a cyclone 
or a hailstorm makes no fine dis- 
tinction in selecting those whose in- 
sured property will be destroyed or 
damaged. 

Economic conditions or govern- 
mental action effecting the value of 
money, and consequently the number 
of dollars required to settle a claim, 
likewise make no selection of the 
types of insurance companies to be 
effected. Inflation of the value of 
our currency is not an issue between 
stock and mutual companies or be- 
tween agency and direct writing 
companies. All companies are “in 
the same boat” insofar as claims are 
concerned. If the problems are the 
same, it follows that the solutions 
must also be the same. Payment of 
claims is the principal purpose of an 
insurance company. It is their only 
justifiable reason for existence. lf 
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LOGIC 


CLAIM COST CONSIDERATIONS 


there were no claims, no purpose 
would be served by an insurance 
company. 

The first claim cost considera- 
ton is that the public must be given 
priority in our thoughts and in our 
treatment. No industry can survive 
without fulfilling a public need and 
meeting with public acceptance of 
the quality and price of its services. 
The public need is for financial pro- 
tection in the form of insurance cov- 
erage. The degree of acceptance by 
the public of the insurance indus- 
try’s products, is determined by the 
promptness and fairness of claim 
settlements and the cost of the pro- 
tection received. The paramount 
interest of the public must be taken 
into account in all company policies 
and practices bearing upon the cost 
of claims. 


Public Has Major Stake 


A secondary consideration in 
claim costs is the financial welfare 
and stability of the insurance: com- 
panies. But here also, the public has 
a major stake since it is in the pub- 
lic interest for insurance companies 
to be strong and solvent and there- 
fore, able to pay claims as may be 
necessary. No insurance company 
can operate successfully unless its 
total cost of claims is substantially 
less than its total premium income. 
There must be a sufficient premium 
margin after payment of claims to 
also pay operating expenses and to 
provide reserves for possible future 
contingencies. 

Our consideration of claim costs 
must, of necessity, be divided into 
two categories. 

(1) The amounts paid in settle- 
ment of actual claims and losses. 

(2) The cost of investigating and 
determining the amounts to be paid. 

Reliable sources report total losses 
in the last calendar year exceeding 
four and three quarters billions of 


dollars by 1,213 fire and casualty 
insurance companies. That aver- 
ages more than $30 for every man, 
woman and child in the United 
States. It is more than the total 
expenditures of the U. S. Govern- 
ment during the last year of the 
Hoover Administration. 
of money. 


It is a lot 


Losses Determine Rates 


We read much in the public press 
of the high cost of insurance, par- 
ticularly for automobile coverages. 
All of the premiums supposedly go 
into the coffers of the “bloated” and 
“over-fat’”’ insurance companies 
never to return. The only time we 
read in the public press that any of 
this money comes back into the com- 
munity is when a large newsworthy 
settlement is made. It is never re- 
ported, however, that the settlement 
came from the coffers of the 
“bloated, over-fat” insurance compa- 
nies. Consequently, it is difficult for 
the public, which foots the bill, to 
realize that the amounts paid in 
losses by the insurance companies, 
determines the premium rates they 
are required to pay. We have not 
tied those two ends together in the 
public view in such a manner that 
their relationship can be seen and 
understood clearly. 

That is why there is a growing 
tendency towards claims conscious- 
ness on the part of the public in 
general. That is what causes many 
people to look around for someone 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Claim Cost—Continued 


covered by insurance to pay for their 
losses of their injuries. That is why 
some folks consider insurance com- 
panies as “fair game” during an 
open hunting season the year 
around. That is why too many hon- 
est, law abiding citizens feel no 
pangs of guilty conscience when they 
make excessive claims against insur- 
ance companies. That is what al- 
lows them to feel that it is entirely 
all right to “soak the insurance com- 
pany.” That is why some witnesses 


are able to resolve doubts in favor 
of claimants against insurance com- 
panies. That is the way jurors 
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Service does Pay 


sometimes justify their verdicts in 
favor of plaintiffs on close questions 
of fact. 

These conditions tend to multiply 
as more people become aware of the 
existence of insurance coverage on 
more hazards. The insurance indus- 
try has done much to improve its 
public relations in recent years and 
great strides have been made in 
showing the public the advantages 
of insurance. It must be observed, 
however, that the public is more 
“claim-minded” than ever. 

Until the public can be educated 
to the close relationship between 
losses paid and insurance premium 
rates, the heavy burden now borne 








Says a Pearl-American Agent in 
Northern Illinois. This is his story: 
“I had an $8,000 line on the contents 
of a small machine shop which was 
located on the second floor. On Decem- 
ber 22nd there was a fire in the build- 
ing and my client’s machinery wound 
up in the basement. It was an exceed- 
ingly cold night—so cold that the fire- 
men’s ladders were frozen against the 
side of the building and abandoned for several days. My 
client’s machinery was encased in ice and adjustment of the 
claim was impossible. In the interim my client had a chance 
to purchase another machine shop. I got in touch with your 
field man and he arranged for the immediate advance of 
50% of the policy. Naturally my client was very happy about 
being enabled to get back in business promptly. What’s more, 
he wrote me a very flattering letter which with a photostat of 
the draft I have used to convince prospects that it pays to 
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deal with a resourceful ‘independent local agent’. 


Every Pearl-American Agent has at his command the facilities 
of one of the world’s greatest companies. We invite your inquiry. 


WE BELIEVE 

the properly qualified “Independent” local nt can best SERVE the 
insuring public. Unlike the ‘Captive’ agent he is free to utilize the in- 
surance facilities of the world. In the present and continuing struggle 
between “‘Independent” and ‘‘Captive’’ agents it is important that this 
capacity of THE “Independent Local Agent” to SERVE be emphasized 
again and again. This series of twelve actual stories of everyday service 
rendered by ‘‘Independent”’ agents is published in that spirit. Reprints 
are available without cost or obligation. 
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by adjusters must grown ever 
heavier. It is their duty to deter- 
mine whether or not a claim should 
be paid and the amount for which it 
should be settled. They have the 
opportunity by their on-the-spot in- 
vestigation to educate the people, 
claimants and witnesses, involved 
in a particular claim to be honest, 
truthful and fair. They have the 
responsibility also of protecting the 
insurance industry and the public 
against the effects of unjustified 
claims. Since false and exaggerated 
claim payments unjustly enrich the 
recipient at the expense of the 
public, it is in the public interest to 
detect and eliminate such payments. 
On the other hand, it is also in the 
public interest, as well as good busi- 
ness, for the insurance industry to 
pay all meritorious claims promply 
and in full. 

The trend in the insurance indus- 
try, as I have observed it since 1938, 
is toward a more wide-spread adop- 
tion of the sound business doctrine, 
“Pay your just obligations today 
with a smile.” If there is any insur- 
ance company that does not follow 
this practice today, it is years be- 
hind the times. 

The Barbary Pirates were not 
engaged in the insurance business, 
but the famous declaration, “Mil- 
lions for defense but not one cent 
for tribute,” which was directed at 
them, could well be proclaimed as 
policy by all insurance companies 
today. 

Less than $750,000,000 was paid 
for adjustment expenses last year 
by 1,213 insurance companies, ac- 
cording to dependable information. 
While that is a large amount of 
money, it is less than 16% of the 
total losses paid in the same year. 
[ am sure that the payment of more 
dollars for adjustment expenses 
would have reduced the loss pay- 
ments of $4,750,000,000 by many 
times the additional adjustment ex- 
penses incurred. 

I recognize, of course, that ad- 
justment expenses must eventually 
reach the point of diminishing re- 
turns if they continue to advance. 
However, there is still plenty of 
room for wise expenditure of ad- 
justing funds. For example: Let 
us assume, (I am not asserting this 
as a fact), that 10% of the amount 
paid in claims last year could have 
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been eliminated by more and better 
investigations. The reduction in 
claim payments would have been 
$475,000,000. If this reduction 
could have been accomplished by the 
expenditure of $100,000,000 in ad- 
ditional adjustment expense, the in- 
surance companies and the public 
would be $375,000,000 better off. 

I know this is an over-simplifica- 
tion of a very complex and perhaps 
controversial situation, but it serves 
to emphasize the points I want to 
present for consideration. The com- 
panies should spend more of the 
premium dollar for adjustment ex- 
penses and less for payment of 
claims. , 

The hypothetical $100,000,000 
could be spent profitably by the in- 
surance companies in a variety of 
ways that would have a favorable 
effect upon claim settlement costs. 


Thorough Investigation 


Prompt and thorough investiga- 
tion of all claims is so fundamental 
that it should not be necessary to 
comment at length. However, such 
a large part of the potential saving 
in claim settlement costs can be 
accomplished by solving this prob- 


lem that even the obvious solutions 
are worth discussing briefly. The 
first requirement is, of course, quali- 
fied manpower. There is no gsubsti- 
tute for quality and no way fdr-one 
man to be in two places at the same 
time. There simply has to be more 
competent adjusters than are now 
available in the industry. Thev 
have to be recruited, trained and 
supervised. Availability of sufficient 
qualified adjusters will make it pos- 
sible to investigate all claims 
promptly and thoroughly. Prompt 
investigations of claims will reveal 
and preserve evidence that often 
disappears with the passage of time. 
Witnesses who may have been read- 
ily available and able to furnish ac- 
curate written statements of what 
they heard or saw shortly after the 
event, may not be available or effec- 
tive at a later date. Physical evi- 
dence at the scene of an accident 
may be removed before being ob- 
served, photographed or diagramed. 


Thorough investigations are time 
consuming but rewarding. All 'per- 
tinent facts should be ascertaihed ‘in 
order to determine questidns*’ of 
liability and/or damages as atcu- 


Trusting insurance planning to chance or memory is mighty risky! It 
could lead to serious loss. The Peerless “orGanizer” (for the sale of Fire, 
Casualty and Bonding protection) and “simptirier” (for the sale of 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds) are effective sales tools because they eliminate 
this danger. By showing a client or prospect the gaps in his @everage, the 
“ORGANIZER” makes him realize the need for more protection, And it 


shows you exactly what to sell him. Write today for full details about 
Peerless’ exclusive “ORGANIZER” and “SIMPLIFIER.” 


yately as possible. Guess work, 
speculation, and assumptions should 
be avoided if a fair settlement is to 
be made. Claim payments for so 
called “nuisance value’ have no 
justification in my opinion. Prompt 
and thorough investigation will pro- 
vide “facts instead of fancy” as the 
basis for claim settlements. 
Employment of technical experts 
on a broader scale than now prac- 
ticed by the insurance industry, will 
add materially to the accuracy of 
various kinds of evidence and valua- 


tions. For example, a qualified 
handwriting or typewriter expert 
may establish important elements of 
a claim; an aeronautical engineer 
can make a better determination of 
damage to an airplane than anyone 
else; and an engineering laboratory 
can make scientific tests of materials 
that will establish pertinent facts in- 
volved in certain claims. I fear that 
too.many insurance company repre- 
sentatives fail to employ experts 
when needed only to save adjust- 


(Continued on the next page) 





Claim Cost—Continued 

ment expenses and end up by pay- 
ing much more in settlement than 
the claim is really worth. 

What I have just said about 
prompt and thorough investigations 
and the employment of technical ex- 
perts is particularly applicable to all 
claims involving damages to auto- 
mobiles. The upward trend in the 
volume of these claims has been es- 
pecially heavy since the last war 
and there is every reason to expect 
a continuation of that trend. Here 
is an opportunity the insurance in- 
dustry cannot afford to miss. The 


public is probably most conscious of 
automobile insurance—both first and 
third party—and most concerned 
with the premium rates charged for 
it. The claims in these lines of in- 
surance warrant much more atten- 
tion than they have received in the 
past. The percentage of excessive 
settlement costs is very high in these 
cases. With automobile damage esti- 
mates of $100 or less being generally 
considered in the “‘nuisance value” 
class and paid with little or no ef- 
fort to verify repair costs, the in- 
surance companies are easy prey 
for unscrupulous garages. 





This is the season when Accounts 
Receivable files are bulging with 


LOU” 


Independent appraisal of the cost 
of repairs where automobile dam- 
ages are estimated at more than 
$100 are obtained by insurance com- 
panies in a comparatively small 
number of cases. The vast majority 
of these larger claims are paid on 
the basis of estimates submitted by 
garages without a qualified inde- 
pendent automobile appraiser exam- 
ining the damages for the insurance 
companies. Here also, the com- 
panies are at the mercy of conniving 
garages, insureds and _ claimants. 
The only way the insurance indus- 
try can reduce the charges for auto- 
mobile repairs is to spend more 
money on adjustment expense to 
“pump the water” out of the damage 
claims. 

| sincerely believe that nowhere 
can the insurance industry obtain 
greater immediate benefits for 
money spent than to employ the 
services of an independent qualified 
expert to inspect, evaluate and re- 
port on all insured automobile dam- 
age. Settlement of claims on the 
basis of such reports will, I feel sure, 
substantially reduce the average cost 





Holiday buying in 1955 
reached an all-time peak. 
Now, in retail establishments 
—in factories—in wholesale 
establishments—the files are 
bulging with “1.0.U.s"”—better 
known as ‘‘accounts re- 
ceivable”. 


of claims and ultimately result in 
lower premium rates. 

I commend the independent ap- 
praisal plan inaugurated by the 
Combined Claims Committee repre- 
senting the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Companies and the Na- 
tional Association of Mutual Casu- 
alty Companies. Appraisal services 
are available through that plan to 
all insurance companies doing busi- 
ness in about eighty principal cities 
throughout the country. 

The appraisal facilities of many 
independent adjusters are likewise 
available to insurance companies in 
a larger number of cities. Where 
they have qualified experts in auto- 
mobile damage appraisal techniques, 
their services are also recommended 
to all insurance companies. 

A few companies with sufficient 
volume of automobile damage claims 
in certain localities have obtained 
qualified automotive mechanics as 
full time staff employees on a regu- 
lar salary. I understand that these 
employees are doing outstanding ap- 
praisal work for their companies and 
reducing claim costs by many times 
their annual salaries. 

Another important aspect of the 
automobile damage situation is the 


Accounts 
Receivable 


Damage to or destruction 

of those accounting records by 

fire, flood, hurricane, burglary, explosion or certain other 

hazards, may actually cause bankruptcy—or at the very 
least, seriously impair the firm's credit position. 

That's why ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE INSURANCE is par- 
ticularly timely right now—one of the most important cover- 
ages you can provide for your business clients. An “all risk” 
type coverage, it pays the money they can’t collect because 
records are destroyed.* 

ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE INSURANCE is only one of the 
many modern coverages offered to American Casualty 
agents. If you'd like full details about the extensive facilities 
which are available to professional agents, write: 


Ameriean Casualty 
COMPANY 
READING, PENNSYLVANIA 


*Ask for leaflet FC-140 which explains briefly just what ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE 
INSURANCE covers and how loss settlements are made. 
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subrogation claim problem. Many 
years ago, insurance companies in 
the Middle West attempted to solve 
the problem in a painless way by 
entering into so called “knock-for- 
knock” agreements whereby they 
virtually agreed that they would not 
assert automobile subrogation claims 
against each other. The disadvan- 
tages of this attempted solution 
proved greater than the advantages 
and the practice has now fallen into 
disuse. It is general practice among 
the companies at the present time to 
file automobile physical damage 
subrogation claims against the in- 
sureds of automobile property dam- 
age liability carriers when such 
claims are warranted. Settlement 
of subrogation claims among the 
companies serves to allot the loss 
experience to the line of insurance 
that should carry it. Recoveries on 
collision losses paid serve to reduce 
the losses and premium rates on that 
line and to increase the losses and 
premium rates on the property 
damage line. 


In recent years, a new approach 
to the automobile subrogation claim 
problem was initiated and developed 
by the Combined Claims Commit- 
tee. A radical change in the policies 
and practices of many companies 
became effective upon their volun- 
tary participation in the Nationwide 
Inter-Company Arbitration Pro- 
gram. I shall not go into the opera- 
tions of that plan here, but desire 
only to point out that it is open to 
the entire insurance industry and 
has actually been accepted by com- 
panies writing more than half of all 
automobile physical damage and 
automobile property damage liability 
insurance in the United States. The 
plan is functioning efficiently and 
economically and it is steadily being 
expanded as more companies join in 
it. I recommend that any company 
not now participating in the arbitra- 
tion program, consider the advisahil- 
ity of doing so. 

Another extremely valuable serv- 
ice available to the entire insurance 
industry, is the Index System op- 
erated by the Association of Casu- 
alty and Surety Companies. Most 
companies subscribe for that service 
which in brief, is a nationwide clear- 
ing house for information on the 
bodily injury claim records of indi- 
viduals who are third party claim- 
ants. Prior claim records are de- 
tected by the Index System on about 
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one-quarter of the current claimants. 
These claim records in the hands 
of the adjuster, greatly facilitate his 
investigation and frequently they are 
the means by which fraud and gross 
exaggeration are uncovered. The 
savings in claim costs and in adjust- 
ment expense, directly attributable 
to the facilities of the Index System, 
exceed many times over the ad- 
ministrative cost to the companies. 
afford not to use the full facilities 
of the Index System. 

There are many other services 
and facilities available to the insur- 
ance companies and claim adjusters 


which, if properly utilized, will be of 
substantial aid in keeping claim 
down. Exploration of all 
proper means for controlling claim 


costs 


costs must be a continuing project 
in which the entire insurance in-. 
dustry should participate vigorously 
and in full cooperation. Operating 
costs of existing facilities and of 
projected services must be measured 
against the legitimate savings to be 
realized from their use. Whenever 
expenditure of an additional dollar 
for adjustment expense will produce 
an equal or larger reduction of claim 
costs, it should be made. 





obituaries 


Kennedy: Laurence S. Kennedy, chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer of 
Marsh & McLennan Incorporated, insur- 
ance brokers, died November 27th at the 
age of 64. Mr. Kennedy joined the firm 
in 1910 in its Minneapolis office, was made 
a vice president in 1926, elected a director 
in 1935 and in 1937 became the executive 
head of the New York office. In October 
1944 he was elected president and in June 
1955 chairman of the board. In addition 
to his duties with Marsh & McLennan he 
served as manager of the Insurance Bu- 
reau of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion from 1937 until his death. He was 
also chairman of the board and director 
of the Transatlantic Reinsurance Com- 
pany of New York and a director of Lea 
Fabrics, Inc. of Newark, N. ]., a member 
of the American Committee of Llovd’s 
Register of Shipping, N. Y. and a director 
of the Insurance Society of New York. 
Mr. Kennedy was active in many civic and 
philanthropic organizations and was a vice 
president and trustee of the Northern 
Westchester Hospital, Mt. Kisco, and a 
past president of the Bedford Golf and 
Tennis Club, Bedford, N. Y. 


Newmiller: Charles L. Newmiller, retired 
vice president of The Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Company of New York, died Nov- 
ember 2Ist at the age of 76. Mr. New- 
miller joined the Fidelity and Casualty 
Company as a young man right out of 
school and served for fifty-three years with 
the company. He was elected an assistant 
secretary in 1913, secretary in 1919 and 
was made vice president in 1925. He re- 
tired in 1951. 


Gernhardt: Joseph A. Gernhardt, former 
advertising manager of National Surety 
Corporation, died November 29th at the 
age of 61. Mr. Gernhardt joined the Na- 
tional Surety in 1925 as a forgery bond 
salesman and became assistant advertising 
manager in the same year. He was made 
advertising manager in 1928 and served 
in that capacity until he retired in 1953 
because of ill health. Long active in the 
Insurance Advertising Conference Mr. 


Gernhardt served as Conference president 
in 1948. He was also a former secretary ot 
the Casualty and Surety Club of New York. 
Latham: Henry P. Latham, vice president 
ot the Aetna insurance Group in charge 
of the New England Department, died 
December 5th tollowing a short illness, 
at the age of 58. Mr. Latham joined the 
Aetna in 1925 as an assistant examiner in 
the home office. He was sent to Arkansas 
in 1926 as special agent, and was ap- 
pointed Arkansas state agent in 1930. in 
1946 Mr. Latham was recalled to the home 
office and was elected assistant secretary 
ot the Aetna and its fire subsidiaries. He 
was advanced to secretary a year later and 
was elected a vice president of all Aetna 
Insurance Group companies in February 
1951. 


Quinlan: Thomas J. Quinlan, for fifty 
years in agency relations and field work 
with The Employers’ Group of Boston, 
died November 22nd. He was 68 and re- 
tired. Mr. Quinlan joined the Employers’ 
in 1904 and had a great deal to do with 
establishing original agency connections 
for the Group in the South and southwest 
during his early years. 

Craygs: Robert N. Craggs, an assistant 
agency director of Maryland Casualty 
Company since 1943 and an employee of 
the company for thirty-five years, died 
suddenly of a heart attack December 4h. 
He was 69 at the time of his death. Mr. 
Craggs was employed by Maryland Cas- 
ualty from 1906 to 1920 as an auditor and 
underwriter. After an interval during 
which he operated his own insurance 
agency in Schenectady, New York, he re- 
turned to Maryland Casualty in 1934 as 
a field supervisor. Mr. Craggs was a 
member and former president of the Cas- 
ualty and Surety Club of Baltimore and 
a member of the Binders Club of the same 
city. 

O'Brien: Joseph A. O'Brien, died Nov- 
ember 16th following a short illness. He 
was 70 years old at the time of his death. 
Mr. O’Brien had been associated with the 
Millers National Insurance Company and 
the Illinois Fire Insurance Company for 
thirty-seven years znd had been retired as 
an assistant secretary since 1950. 


Pierce: J. H. Pierce, Senior special agent 
for the Factory Insurance Association in 
the Connecticut Field, died suddenly on 
November 2Ist. He had been employed 
by the Association for over forty-three 
years. In addition to his regular field work 
Mr. Pierce for many years trained new 
fieldmen for the F. I. A. 


Thiemann: Harold A. Thiemann, en- 
gineering technical supervisor of the Hart- 
iord Accident and Indemnity Company, 
died suddenly November 18th, at the age 
of 45. Mr. Thiemann joined the Hartiord 
Accident in January, 1938, as an engineer 
at St. Louis. In 1942 he was transferred to 
Paducah, Ky. as engineer at the Kentucky 
Ordinance Works where he remained 
throughout World War Il. In 1946 he 
became engineer at the company’s De- 
troit office and in July 1948 was trans- 
ferred to the home office engineering 
department. A member of the Industrial 
Hygiene Association Mr. Thiemann repre- 
sented the Hartford Accident on the Spe 
cial Hazards Sub-Committee of the Asso- 
ciation of Casuaity and Surety Companies. 
He also represented the Association on the 
Flammable Liquids Committee of the 
National Fire Protection Association. 


Tapley: Charles R. Tapley, founder of the 
C. R. Tapley & Company Insurance Agency 
of Boston and Danvers, died November 
26th at the age of 85. He was active in the 
firm and as producer and_ stockholder 
counselor of the Boston and Old Colony 
Insurance Companies up to the time he 
was stricken with a heart attack earlier 
in the month. Mr. Tapley was a member 
of Mosiac Lodge, A. F. & A. M., Holton 
Royal Arch Chapter, a trustee of Peabody 
Institute and the Danvers Savings Bank 
a member of the Danvers Historical Soci- 
ety and the Boston Board of Fire Under 
writers. 


Brown: Carl F. Brown, insurance and 
property mangaer of Anchor Hocking 
Glass Corporation, Lancaster, Ohio, died 
December Ist at the age of 65, following a 
brief illness. Mr. Brown was identified 
with Anchor Hocking Glass Corporation, 
or its affiliates, for forty-one vears, starting 
his career in 1914. 
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CONSTRUCTION MARKET 


‘“"THE PHENOMENAL CONSTRUCTION 
market is still riding high, and 
present indications are that it will 
continue to do so,’ W. D. Dean, 
general manager of the Bureau of 
Contract Information, Inc., reported 
at the annual meeting of that or- 
ganization last month. That market 
has endured for a full decade, Mr. 
Dean added, gathering volume with 
each passing year, and yet the back- 
log of proposed work is greater now 
than it appeared to be in 1945. 

Construction represents about 
one-seventh of the total value of all 
the nation’s goods and services, Mr. 
Dean stated. So closely is it tied 
to the general welfare that any 
material reduction in construction 
volume would have very widespread 
effects. The converse is equally true 
in that a sharp decline in national 
prosperity would soon put a brake 
on construction. 

“Fortunately, neither of these 
contingencies seems imminent,” con- 
tinued Mr. Dean. “No serious road- 
blocks are discernible, despite the 


For January, 1956 


fact that government action is in- 
directly putting restraints on new 
housing. The reason is that housing 
is now largely speculative in char- 
acter. It is built on credit and sold 
on credit, and government is at- 
tempting to tighten up excessively 
loose mortgage practices. Apparently 
the idea is to stabilize housing some- 
where near its present level.” 

As for other types of improve- 
ment—highways, airfields, schools, 
water and sanitary facilities, flood 
control, power plants, irrigation, 
atomic energy development and 
commercial building—in these and 
many other classifications the de- 
the 
are 


mand is still growing despite 
huge amounts of work that 
being completed. 

Construction wage rates continue 
to creep upward, said Mr. Dean. 
Material prices are firm and some 
scarcities exist. Among contractors 
fierce competition is quite general. 
As for 1956, Mr. Dean said, all signs 
point to a construction volume at 
least equal to that of the present 
year ; and to more, rather than less, 
competition for it. 


ROAD AID 

Roap alp, a system of efficiently 
providing emergency road service 
when covered in auto policies, now 
reaches into many Michigan com- 
munities and negotiations are near- 
ing completion for extension be- 
yond the state. This system was 
devised to compete with direct 
writers and auto clubs and, accord- 
ing to the sponsors, has already 
signed up practically all stock and 
agency writing mutuals domiciled in 
Michigan. Garages cooperating with 
the service agree to provide service 
at a set fee and to bill Road Aid 
rather than collect from the policy- 
holder who later is reimbursed by 
his insurance carrier. Road Aid 
makes a monthly billing to the in- 
surer thus avoiding the expense of 
numerous small checks and simplify- 
ing record keeping. Franchises may 
be obtained by any state or city 
association of insurance agents at 
no expense except for the cost of 
the policyholder service cards. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Road 
Aid Insurance Agents, 410 Murphy 
Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 
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Are you frequently so stranded on a compensation risk? Losses on 


the risk have been high. The renewal date is at hand. The carrier cancels. 
You are left high and dry. You need Bituminous. With the best 
safety engineering department in the business, Bituminous can reduce 
losses, keep the rate low, make renewals easy. We’re doing 
it every day and we can do it for you. Get set with Bituminous and see. 


Write today for the Bituminous story. 


BITUMINOUS 
CASUALTY CORPORATION 


BITUMINOUS FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


Speciabists in Workwen’s Compensation 








Don’t Overpay Your Taxes 





HETHER THE FEDERAL INCOME 
Ps rates are cut or not, you 
may be able to cut your own tax 
bill—honestly! To do this you need 
to know the tax effect of various 
choices. Your choice of a method 
of handling a particular transaction 
can raise or lower your taxes, and 
sometimes you can save money by 
a legitimate shift of taxable income 
or deductions from one year to 
another. You are also allowed 
choices in your treatment of certain 
items in your tax return, such as 
depreciation and research costs. 


A Qualified Advisor 


Many businesses could reduce 
their tax burden if they were aware 
of the tax considerations affecting a 
variety of transactions. The most 
feasible means for many businesses 
to keep alert to tax saving opportu- 
nities is frequent consultation with 
a properly qualified advisor. If the 
firm retains a certified public ac- 
countant or a firm of CPAs, there 
should be tax consultations not just 
once a year when the filing date 
approaches, but throughout the year 
as decisions are made which will 
affect the tax. 

Certain tax-saving steps are still 
possible at tax-filing time. One of 
them is the proper choice of de- 
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preciation method. The first step 
is to determine the estimated useful 
life of any asset acquired during 
the tax year. Every businessman 
should have a copy of “Bulletin F,” 
which contains tables of “average” 
useful lives. It is available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, 
Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., for $30. The 
tables provide a guide, but it is not 
necessary to follow them exactly. 
The simplest method is straight- 
line depreciation. It may also be the 
best in your particular case. Just 
divide the cost (less what you expect 
to sell it or trade it in for when it 
is replaced) by the number of years 
of estimated useful life, and this is 
the amount to be deducted each 
year. In arriving at the original 
cost, don’t forget to include freight 
and installation charges in addition 
to the price paid for the equipment. 


Methods of Depreciation 


The law now specifically permits 
several other methods of deprecia- 
tion for new assets having a useful 
life of three years or more. One 
of them is known as the declining 
balance method. In the first year 
the depreciation rate is twice what 
it would be under the straight-line 
method. The next year the same 








American Institute 
of Accountants 


rate is applied to the amount remain- 
ing to be depreciated. This process 
is repeated each year. The result 
is that a greater proportion of the 
cost is depreciated during the early 
years of the life of the asset. 

Another new method, known as 
“sum of the years’ digits,” has a 
similar effect. You should figure 
depreciation on a new asset in all 
possible ways so that you can decide 
which is best for you and make the 
proper choice. 


Methods May Be Helpful 

These methods of rapid deprecia- 
tion may be particularly helpful to 
a company which is currently mak- 
ing large outlays for new equipment, 
but the depreciation left for the 
later years of the asset’s life will 
be less than under the straight-line 
method. The best method depends 
upon the circumstances of the 
dividual company, and is also 
fected by 


in- 
af- 
such imponderables as 
estimates of future earnings and tax 
rates during the life of the asset. 
Another choice confronting the 
taxpayer is whether to treat research 
and development costs as immedi- 
ately deductible expenses or to 
amortize them over a period of 
years. The immediate deduction is 


(Continued on the next page) 
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help finance the undertaking 
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spread the cost over the 
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1954 Code Provision 


There is a provision 1 1954 
Internal Revenue Code allows 


some proprietorships partner- 


be taxed were 
ould not 
is CONn- 
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siderapbie uncertainty < u € pro- 


vision a 


storship or 


partnership Gesiring tax 
‘nt might find 
tually » incorporate 


Regulations now it changes 
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of without 


iscal year in some cases 
permission of the Treasury Depart- 
’ use the 
fiscal year which corresponds 
nearly with the 


operations, 


<ag! 
(Generally it is wise t 


ment 
most 
annual cycle of 


the 


ventories 


business ending at 


low point of receivables, i1 
and calendar 
year. This reduces the area of pos- 


loans, instead of a 


sible dispute over such matters as 
value of inventories, and has many 
advantages apart from tax considera- 
tions, The change should be care- 
fully timed, though, to avoid possible 
adverse tax effects during the 
changeover period 


Under the present tax law, pay- 


ments irom your company to em- 
ployees for treatment of sickness or 
injury are not taxed as imcome of 
the enaployees. If the company has 
a plan for continuing all or part 
of an employee’s pay while he is 
absent for sickness or imjury, hmited 
amounts of this “sick pay” are also 
tax exempt. 

This applies whether the payments 
are made by the company or by an 
nsurance company. In the case of 
a sickness requiring hospitalization 
even for one day during the course 
of the illness, or in the case of any 
injury, the first $100 per week of 
payments are tax free. In the case 
of sickness which does not require 
as much as a day’s hospitalization, 
the exemption begins after the first 
week of absence 


_ Should Be Explained 


No great formality is required 
concerning the “plan” but it should 
be explained to employees, and 
appropriate records kept of the 
amounts paid. Proposed regulations 
governing tax withholding in 1956 
from payments to ill employees were 
still under discussion this 
article was prepared. 

If you contract for repairs and 
improvements to your business prop- 
erty, be sure that these two types 
of work are billed separately. 
Should you lump them together, you 
may find that the entire cost has 
to be capitalized for future deprecia- 
tion. By listing the cost of repairs 
as a separate item you are allowed 
to deduct it as an expense of the 
current year. 

For example, you might have a 
furnace repaired and new radiators 


when 


added. By separating the charges 
you can deduct the cost of the 
repairs in the current year, although 
the new radiators would be improve- 
ments subject to depreciation during 
their useful life. 


Keeping Good Records 


Many deductions are lost through 
failure to keep adequate business 
records. Be sure that you have good 
records to show you what deductible 
expenses you have had, and to back 
up your deductions in case they are 
questioned by the government. This 
applies particularly to your out-of- 
pocket business expenses, such as 
travel and entertainment of custom- 
ers, and to items which are deduc- 
tible on your personal income tax 
return. 

Good records and properly qual- 
ified professional tax assistance— 
at tax-filing time and throughout the 
year—are keys to income tax sav- 


ings. 





NEW BANKERS FORM 


A NEW LLoyD’s BANKS and trust 
companies policy designated HANC 
(1955) was made December 1. Like 
bankers blanket bond Standard 
Form 24 of the domestic surety 
companies, it was approved by a 
committee of the American Bankers 
Association. Existing Lloyd's poli- 
cies may be endorsed to substitute 
the 1955 form. The new policy 
embodies the improvements given 
effect since 1946 and makes unneces- 
sary the various riders previously 
used. 
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FOREIGN OPERATIONS 


AMERICAN INVESTMENTS ABROAD, 
exclusive of government spending, 
have reached $27 billion and have 
grown by more than a billion dollars 
a year over a decade. Although 
many foreign national industries 
have come back, production and 
manufacture of all types of goods 
are inadequate in satisfying the 
needs of millions of people through- 
out the free world. 

The rapid increase in U. S. 
businesses overseas (numbering 
about two thousand at present) has 
brought about an extension in the 
world-wide insurance operations of 
the American Foreign Insurance 
Association. In his annual report 
to the member companies, general 
manager James O. Nichols an- 
nounced a substantial growth in the 
volume of business written, accom- 
panied by a generally favorable loss 
experience. Operations were ex- 
tended into Gibraltar, French Equa- 
torial Africa, Korea and Northern 
Rhodesia, and the association now 
is operating in some sixty foreign 
countries with more than six hun- 
dred branches and agencies. 
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> Catastrophe 





OCEAN REINSURANCE COMPANY 


Reviewing the underwriting ex- 
perience during the fiscal year which 
ended June 30, 1955, Mr. Nichols 
reported that net premiums in all 
classes combined showed an increase 
of about 10% compared with prior 
year. While the fire operations 
continue to provide the largest seg- 
ment of premium income, casualty 
writings showed the largest per- 
centage gain. 

Despite lower marine and war 
risk rates, restrictive trade practices 
and lower exchange rates in some 
key countries, AFIA’s marine op- 
erations stepped up its net premium 
income favorably. 


The fire loss frequency was found 
to be a continuing disturbing factor 
but no particularly large losses oc- 
curred during the year. 

Field production on the casualty 
side reached an all-time high. Ad- 


ditional expansion is anticipated 
because of continued high level of 
foreign construction. There has 
been an increase in the field of 
workmen’s compensation and in 
surety bonding. Automobile business 
continues to be a problem requiring 
careful handling to improve the 
unfavorable trend in recent years. 


REINSURANCE 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA 


A substantial growth in the port- 
folio of treaty reinsurance was re- 
ported, thereby contributing to an 
important degree to cordial relation- 
ships with companies in many parts 
of the world. 


INSURANCE AD 


THE BIGGEST INSURANCE AD ever 
printed in any magazine is a feature 
of this month’s issue of Reader's 
Digest. It tells the story of the 
protection and service offered by 
the State Farm Mutual Automobile 
Insurance Company. Occupying six 
consecutive pages, it is the first 
multiple-page ad to appear in this 
publication. 

In addition to the six-pager, State 
Farm Mutual will run three double- 
page ads in Reader's Digest this 
year, augmenting its continuing 
use of Life, Look, Farm Journal, 
Successful Farming, Progressive 
Farmer, Town Journal and the 
American Weekly Sunday supple- 
ment for the West Coast. State 
Farm also uses television, presenting 
“Red Barber’s Corner” on NBC-TV, 
and conducts an extensive local 
newspaper advertising program. 
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QUESTION 9. 


(a) The “T” Flying Corporation, 
a private company, purchased a tract 
of land adjacent to the homes of 
“A” and others and built an airport 
on it. “A” objected to the construc- 
tion of the airport at the time, but 
the corporation persisted and when 
built “A” found that the noise of the 
airplanes disturbed his sleep anc the 
dust caused by the airplanes in land- 
ing and taking off was a considerable 
inconvenience. Due to prevailing 
winds the airplanes took off on a 
line directly over his house at least 
70% of the time. “A” now brings 
suit against the corporation to enjoin 
its operations as an airport claiming 
(1) a nuisance and (2) a trespass 
to his land. Is either contention le- 
gally correct? In connection with 
your answer explain fully your un- 
derstanding of the terms “nuisance” 
and “trespass to land.” 

(b) Explain fully the extent, if 
any, to which each of the following 
statements is accurate. If in your 
opinion a statement is only partially 
accurate, note fully the exceptions 
that qualify your answer. 

(1) An infant is free to avoid any 
contract before he attains legal age. 
(2) A parent is responsible for an 
infant child’s contracts. 

(3) A parent is responsible for an 
infant child’s torts. 

(4) An infant is not liable for his 
own torts. 


Answer 


(a) Whether either of these con- 
tentions would be legally correct is 
an involved question depending 
largely on the law of the jurisdic- 
tion involved. Various theories 
have been used for the purpose of 
controlling the activities of airports 
in residential neighborhoods, but 
none of them entirely satisfactory. 
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Part IV—Law 


(Continued from December) 


(1) The nuisance involved in this 
case would be a private nuisance. 
A private nuisance is such a use of 
land or such improper conduct as to 
interfere with the reasonable enjoy- 
ment of land to which the injured 
owner is entitled. The matter of 
whether a nuisance exists or not is 
a question, normally, for a jury. 
When submitted to a jury many 
factors must be weighed such as the 
extent of the disturbance, the social 
utility of the disturbance, the means 
that might be taken to eliminate the 
annoyance and discomfort while re- 
taining the essential and basic ac- 
tivity, and so forth. It does not ap- 
pear that the airport would be a 
nuisance by reason of its mere ex- 
istence and operation, however. The 
complainant would have have to 
prove an interference with his own 
proper use and enjoyment of land. 


(2) A trespass, on the other hand, 
is an actual invasion of one’s land 
by another. In this case the aircraft 
are not invading the surface of the 
land, but merely the airspace above 
it. The old doctrine that one owned 
his land from the center of the earth 
to the heavens has long since been 
abandoned. Under that doctrine 
literally applied there would be a 
trespass. Some courts have tended 
to give owners of the surface a modi- 
fied property right as far into the 
air as they might ever actually use. 
Other jurisdictions have set actual 
flight levels. Still other jurisdic- 
tions have set a limit of ownership 
at a level beneath which flight would 
interfere with proper enjoyment of 
the surface. 


(b)(1) This statement is true. 
An infant is perfectly free to avoid 
any contract, whether executory or 
executed, or for necessaries or non- 
necessaries, before he becomes 
twenty-one or for a short period 


1 as mw A ee Se ae ee Se Se 


thereafter. However, when there 
has been an executed contract for 
necessaries entered into, he will be 
responsible on a quasi-contractual 
basis for the fair value of those 
necessaries which will usually equal 
the agreed contract price. Likewise, 
in some jurisdictions the courts will 
take cognizance of the fact that the 
minor may be using this general 
policy for the purpose of escaping 
an honest debt, and, indeed, perhaps 
have entered the contract with that 
purpose in mind, and will not permit 
him to escape even though for a 
non-necessary. Such cases have in- 
volved trips on airplanes in which 
minors have been refused the return 
of their fares and contracts for stock 
to be sold in a minor’s business 
which have actually been resold by 
the minor have been enforced 
against the minor. 

(2) This statement is not true. 
A parent is not liable on his infant 
child’s contracts. He may appoint 
the child an agent to purchase, but 
his resultant liability is then on his 
own contract on agency principles. 
He may be responsible for neces- 
saries furnished to his child by an- 
other person, but not on the child’s 
contract for those necessaries. He 
may join with his child in the pur- 
chase of an article, but then his lia- 
bility is his own, in addition to the 
voidable liability of the child. 

(3) In the absence of statutes, or 
doctrines such as the Doctrine of 
the Family Automobile which makes 
all members of the family, minor 
children included, agent of the father 
in the use of the family automobile, 
this statement is untrue. Some cases 
have held a parent liable for the 
torts of an infant, however, where 
the child is supplied by the parent 
with a known dangerous article, and 
a few cases have held the parent 
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Northwestern 
Is Now a 
Multiple Line 


Company 


Effective December 31, 1955, Northwestern 
Mutual Fire Association and Northwest 
Casualty Company, our subsidiary, were 
merged. We’re now traveling the single 
company, multiple-line route... traveling 
to an even more progressive future under 
the banner of the Northwestern Mutual 
Insurance Company. 


This concentration on multiple lines 
gives our representatives more competitive 
power, saves time and effort, reduces op- 
erating costs. Come aboard and travel with 
us to greater, more profitable production. 
Contact the department office nearest you. 
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liable for damages inflicted by his 
minor child where the child had 
known dangerous propensities and 
the parent neglected to restrain him. 
(4) This statement is untrue. An 
infant is always liable for his own 
torts. A tort however has certain 
requisites. It may be that the tort 
is fraud, and thus the infant would 
have to be of sufficient maturity to 
formulate the necessary intent. The 
tort may be negligence, and it is 
highly doubtful whether an infant 
of tender years is capable of being 
negligent in the legal sense of the 
word. Thus, a mature infant would 
be liable for all the torts a young 
adult could commit, but an infant of 
tender years, by the very nature of 
his immaturity, would be incapable 
of committing all torts, but would 
be liable for such torts as he could 
commit. 


QUESTION 10. 


(a) The “V” Surety Company 
issued a bond to cover “X”’, a county 
employee who was entrusted with 
county funds, the bond being in the 
amount of $15,000. During the 
term of the bond “X” embezzled 
$19,500 and, on notice of the claim 
the “V” Surety Company paid the 
county the full $15,000. It has been 
established that $3,000 of the em- 
bezzled money was deposited by 
“X” in the First National Bank un- 
der a fictitious name. Do (1) the 
“V” Surety Company, and (2) the 
county have any legal rights in this 
$3,000 bank account? If so, what 
and why? If none, why not? 


(b) “W” had fire and theft cov- 
erage on his automobile but no col- 
lision coverage. While exceeding the 
legal speed limit he had a collision 
with “Y” and “W’s” car was slightly 
damaged. The collision split open 
the fuel line and the leaking fuel 
struck the hot manifold thereby 
causing a fire that completely de- 
stroyed the automobile. The insurer 
declined to pay on the ground that 
the loss was due to a collision in the 
absence of which the fire would 
never have occurred, and that in any 
event the insured was breaking the 
law at the time of the accident. Will 
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the insured collect all, part or none 


wits? claim in the event of suit? Quswince Agents and Buwkow: 


(c) “Z”, harassed by numerous 
creditors but without liquid assets 
with which to pay them, sustained 
a large fire loss on his business 
yroperty. Feeling that any recov- 
stg ‘might set would merely be A GOOD NAME TO REMEMBER 
divided among his creditors he de- 
cided not to file a proof of loss. His WHEN YOU HAVE A DIFFICULT OR UNUSUAL 
creditors ascertained this fact be- RISK TO PLACE 
fore expiration of the time for filing 


a proof of loss. What remedy, if M CIBENY GRUPE | 

any, would be available to them? ac - y ne. 

If none, why not? 
INSURANCE 


Answer 175 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois 
(a)(1) The “V” Surety Cort- WAbash 2-9580 Teletype CG 2629 


yany has no rights in this bank ac- : " 
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Thus, they properly paid the claim. 

Likewise, the bank account, al- “erase 
vis 
0 


é ox 
though taken out in a fictitious P >| A. 


ROCs 
BiGiee: 
can be attached by his creditors. In- 
deed, if. the county can prove that 
it was the stolen money that was de- 
posited intact in that account, it may 
have a priority in it. Normally the 
surety company is subrogated to the 
rights of the party from whom the t lit 
aie was auinated and whom Me ropo T att 
they indemnified. This right of sub- 
rogation is subject, however, to the 
right of the county to be fully in- Hire A souraure Company 
demnified for its loss. Many poli- 
cies expressly withhold the right of — oar XT 
subrogation on the part of the surety ORF SATAN EES 
until the insured is fully indemni- 
fied. The only way the “V” Surety 
Company would have rights against 
this bank account would be to first 
pay the county the full amount of 
$4,500 to fully indemnify it for the 
loss. This result is not inequitable, 
because if the “V” Surety Com- 
pany was permitted to obtain this 
$3,000, the county would have suf- 
fered a loss of $4,500 and the “V” 
Surety Company would only have 
paid out $12,000 on a $15,000 bond. REINSURANCE 
(2) The county, as brought out in 
(1) above, has sole rights against EXCLUSIVELY 
this account. It is entitled to $15,000 z 
coverage on the part of the “V” 33 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 
Surety Company, and still, with the J. B. Carvalho, President 
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Everybody wants Everything 
RIGHT NOW! 


Nothing satisfies a policyowner like getting his benefit check 
QUICK when he’s been sick, hurt or disabled. That’s one reason 
why Mutual of Omaha has maintained its lead, year after year, 
as the largest exclusive health and accident company in the world. 
Mutual of Omaha is famous for PROMPT PAYMENT OF 
BENEFITS .. . through 110 local service offices in the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, the Canal Zone and Puerto Rico. 
Mutual of Omaha sent out more than 2,000 benefit checks every 
day in 1954... an average of more than $1,400,000 a week... 


75 million dollars for the year. A fine company to insure with . . . 
a fine company to sell for. 
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Dubuque F&M has had no meteoric rise. It didn’t burst 


full-blown on the insurance scene. Its rise has been steady, slow 
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progressively. 
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rock-like solidity and reliability that is without superiority 
in the insurance field. Now, backed by millions in 
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attention that it did 73 years ago. 
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your Dubuque representative. 
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$3,000 from this bank account, is 
not indemnified for $1,500 of the 
loss. 


(b) The insured will probably 
collect the amount of the damage to 
the car measured by the difference 
between its value after the collision 
but before the fire and its value after 
the fire. The question can be ap- 
proached by considering proximate 
cause, or by considering the terms 
of the policy. The policy covered 
damage by fire and there was no 
collision coverage, therefore the 
company would clearly not be liable 
for the damage caused by the colli- 
sion. The doctrine of proximate 
cause, if applicable here, would re- 
quire that fire be the force that, with- 
out the intervention of any new and 
independent cause, resulted in the 
damage. It might be contended that 
the collision was the force that 
caused the damage that is the sub- 
ject of this dispute, and that fire 
was not a new and independent 
cause because it was started by the 
collision without which the fire 
would not, presumably, have started. 
It has been held, in an analogous 
case, that the collision caused cer- 
tain damage, but that fire was the 
efficient cause of the remainder of 
the damage and therefore, the in- 
surer should pay for that portion. 
The question would appear to be 
more clearly settled by noting that 
fire was the peril insured against, 
and that the policy did not state the 
means by which such fire must be 
ignited. Specifically, the company 
would have contemplated this risk 
because it did not exclude collision 
as a cause of the fire. 


(c) The creditors would be free 
to garnish or otherwise attach this 
right of the insured. Once a loss 
occurs the character of the relation- 
ship between the insured and the 
company alters. While the policy 
itself is not assignable, the claim is 
assignable. What was previously a 
possibility has now become a prop- 
erty right in the full sense of the 
word. This property right, or chose 
in action, is an asset of the insured 
and can be treated the same as any 
other property right of the insured. 
As such it is an asset to be gar- 
nished or otherwise attached, de- 
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pending on the procedure in the 
particular jurisdiction involved, by 
the creditors of the insured. Al- 
though creditors have no interest, 
insurable or otherwise, in the gen- 
eral property of the insured or in his 
insurance before a loss, the loss gives 
rise to a cause of action which is a 
right of property that belongs to 
the insured. It is as much property 
of the insured as his claims against 
his own debtors which obviously 
could be garnished or attached by his 
creditors. Therefore, in this case, 
since the property involved is not 
exempt from levy, being business 
property, the right to sue is prop- 
erty of the debtor which is avail- 
able to his creditors for the purpose 
of satisfying their claims. 





MAN WITH A FUTURE 


LIKE MATHEMATICS: That’s the 
question the Casualty Actuarial So- 
ciety asks in its new leaflet, “Man 
with a Future,” being offered to 
colleges across the country to en- 
courage qualified students to seek 
careers as casualty and fire insur- 
ance actuaries. 

Cooperating on this industry-wide 
educational project are the Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Com- 
panies and the American Mutual 
Alliance. The new folder is designed 
not only for math majors but also 
for those who have had some back- 
ground in college mathematics. 

Pointing. out that the field of 
actuarial science is wide open to 
capable young men and women, the 
pamphlet emphasizes that the cas- 
ualty and fire insurance business is 
expanding so rapidly that there are 
usually more good jobs available 
each year than there are applicants 
to fill them. 

“The ideal qualifications for an 
actuary,” according to the folder, 
“are a good working knowledge of 
mathematics, common sense, the 
ability to meet people easily and 
the ability to explain complicated 
matters clearly and simply. 

Students interested in mathemat- 
ics may obtain copies of the new 
actuarial pamphlet, either through 
college mathematics departments or 
placement offices or by writing to 
the Casualty Actuarial Society, 200 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3, New 
York. 
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BIG enough 
to satisfy your customers! 


Small enough 
to be friendly! 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY + SPRINGFIELD, MASS 
NEW ENGLAND INSURANCE COMPANY « SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


MICHIGAN FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY + DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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SEASON IN THE SUN 


THERE IS GOING TO BE an increasing 
need for insurance agencies to “keep 
in touch” with their clients. Even an 
annual visit to deliver a renewal 
(and too often that visit is by mail) 
is not sufficient to impress upon 
clients that they are getting some 
value from the commission they pay 
an agent. Many large organizations 
to-day make available, free of 
charge, quantities of the kind of ma- 
terial you could mail to your clients 
with the compliments of your agency. 
Such booklets naturally are designed 
to make the public conscious of such 
things as tinfoil, yeast, molasses, etc. 
They do, however, serve a useful 
purpose. If any agents are inter- 
ested in experimenting in a public 
relations project that would cost 
only stamps, envelopes and time, we 
shall be glad to recommend some 
sources of such material who, we 
are sure, would be glad to cooperate 
and at the same time increase their 
own circulations. 

One example of what we have in 
mind is a very fine booklet on pro- 
tecting oneself against the holiday 


sun. Of course, it might help sell 
suntan oil or mosquito lotion. It it 
reminds your client of your exist- 
ence and builds good will, what do 
you care? Besides your client prob- 
ably needs protection against the 
sun (which is the one form of pro- 
tection you can’t sell him!) 


General’s Review 
General Insurance Group 


LOYALTY CHECK 

NEW YORK SUPERINTENDENT Holz 
who had required new applicants for 
licenses as agents or brokers to an- 
swer a sworn questionnaire as to 
membership in some 130 organiza- 
tions listed as subversive by the U. S. 
Attorney General, is discontinuing 
the use of the questionnaire. His 
action was attacked by the American 
Jewish Congress which held that any 
problem of security in the insurance 
industry is a legislative responsi- 
bility. 

Among other matters which the 
Superintendent wishes to reconsider 
is the question of whether the policy 
involved in the use of such a ques- 
tionnaire is not one which should 
require legislative sanction before 
adoption. 
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Multiple Lines—from page 27 


experienced casualty field men in 

each one of their service offices. 

These experienced casualty men 

worked with the fire field men, 

teaching: them the casualty business, 

and at the same time picked up a 

knowledge of fire insurance them- 

selves. A somewhat similar pro- 

OF DOING BUSINESS cedure, but in reverse, was adopted 
in tie the namect s by & casualty company which put 

3 the fire operation in the field by 
truly great artist becomes placing it under the jurisdiction of 
synonymous with qual- their branch office managers. These 
ity and high standards... men had to get their education from 
At Berkshire Mutual newly hired fire field men while they 

the fine art of doing in turn gave the field men casualty 

- business has also resulted training. Simultaneously the com- 

in a reputation that pany began a training program 

eis teach co has been synonymous covering such subjects as under- 

Chdianiay of tha: thatawiatnan ttimedak iat with high bcnideids ond writing, production, insurance con- 
Eye Ee RS tracts and claims handling. here 

sed & are still some companies which 

Agents for over 119 years. sincerely believe that it is better 

to keep field forces separated in large 

brokerage centers, such as New 

: York, Chicago and San Francisco. 

FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY These companies sometimes inte- 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS grate their production work in the 

SERVING THROUGH LOCH, AMEMTS SINCE 19555 home office under a single agency 
or business development department, 

but in larger centers separate fire, 
marine and casualty people from a 


Handiest Locations functional point of view, 
in PITTSBURGH 5. Consider Establishment of a Pilot 


Unit. 
‘ Very often integration can suc- 
Hoel Pittshurgh P) oe , : 
PA 


cessfully be planned by setting up 

PITTSBURGH a pilot unit which will perform on a 
Sees Pelew Gren! small scale the same functions 
expected of the entire branch or 
field. Just as a general conducts 
maneuvers before he goes into actual 
battle, so management can experi- 
ment with different ideas before 
adopting them on a companywide 
basis. Let me give two illustrations 
where companies established pilot 
units. In one case, it proved im- 
practical and the company thereby 
* Right in the heart of saved a great deal of money by not 
the Golden Triangle—Hotel Pittsburgher proceeding further; in the second 
400 outside rooms with bath. Large-screen television case, it proved worthwhile and 


and radio at no extra charge in every room. Air con- brought results, but not necessarily 
ditioning. Two restaurants. AT7lantic 1-6970 those expected. 


Hotel Pittsburgher MOTEL The first company started going 
Opposite Greater Pittsburgh Airport on Airport multiple line by placing its loss and 
Parkway west. 56 air-conditioned rooms with large- ‘ eee a . 
screen television et no exira climes: Mie Seah production functions on a multiple 


private phone. Courtesy line basis. In the underwriting de- 

car to and from motel. @ ), tt [fotel partment they started by consolidat- 
opct 4-5 52 . ee . . 

AMherst 4-515 seenhn F. ULE, OLN. MOR: ing first and third party automobile 


nsec departments, and incorporated bur- 


glary and plate glass in the inland 
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marine department. Then a multiple 
line pilot unit was set up for one 
state. It consisted of four senior 
underwriters (for fire, marine, auto- 
mobile, compensation and liability), 
two assistant underwriters and two 
underwriting clerks. These six men 
were given an intensive full-time 
seminar in multiple line underwrit- 
ing in the company’s education de- 
partment. After this training period, 
each senior underwriter was asked 
to handle all lines of business re- 
ceived from agencies in his geo- 
graphical area. The company soon 
realized that their idea of asking 
one underwriter to take care of a 
fourth of a state for all lines did 
not work. Agents and brokers did 
not want to discuss fire coverages 
with casualty men and _ technical 
workmen’s compensation matters 
with fire men. In some cases the 
producers actually knew more than 
the company men themselves. Con- 
sequently the unit was abolished 
and the company reverted to its old 
underwriting division by line, hoping 
that over the years it would be in a 
position to train and develop men 
better able to meet this task. 


fully used the pilot unit in connection 
with multiple line integration had at 
the beginning of the experiment a 
decentralized casualty operation and 
a centralized smaller fire operation. 
The pilot unit was used therefore 
not only for purposes of consolida- 
tion between different lines but to 
determine the correct organizational 
procedure to be used for the de- 
centralization of the fire lines. Other 
objectives were to bring about eco- 
nomies through procedural changes 
and work simplification, to improve 
service and to develop a cross- 
training program. 


The experiment affected five 
major departments in the company : 
sales, technical underwriting, inspec- 
tion, technical claims and services, 
with the latter divided into under- 
writing, accounting, premium bill- 
ings and office services. The pilot 
unit when organized consisted of 
thirty-three people. Personnel in the 
accounting, claims and underwriting 
services sections and a_ technical 
underwriting manager reported to 
an underwriting and services man- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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To (Casualty Insurance Companies 


and Reinsurance ‘Brokers 


We are casualty reinsurance underwriters and managers 
for this pool of companies: 


THE NORTHERN ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
CITIZENS CASUALTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
AMERICAN HOME ASSURANCE COMPANY 


We provide an admitted reinsurance service in which speed of 
operation and decision is paramount. Our underwriters have 
worked both with London companies and Lloyd’s firms for 


periods aggregating 70 years. We invite your inquiries. 


AGENCY MANAGERS LIMITED 
BEN D. COOKE—MANAGING DIRECTOR 
102 MAIDEN LANE @© NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: Digby 4-1752 Teletype: NY1-4082 


We only underwrite and are not brokers. . . 
but we do invite inquiries from brokers. 
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And fortunate are the agents 
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Multiple Lines—Continued 


ager. He, together with a claims 
examiner, an inspector and a utility 
clerk, reported to the pilot unit 
manager. 

During the fourteen months of 
operation the unit showed the fol- 
lowing effects: which pre- 
viously had to be handled by higher 
graded. and higher paid technical 
underwriting people could be trans- 
ferred to 


work 


lower graded _ services 
personnel ; personnel was reduced by 
21% ; morale and team spirit were 
well above average; and training 
requirements, while different, did 
not appear From a 
structural viewpoint, the company 
found responsibility and authority 
well defined and the unit was able 
to combine similar functions through 
simplifying procedures and combin- 
ing jobs. Altogether, over forty 
processes were simplified or revised 
as a result of the integration. Serv- 
ice was greatly improved, with 
correspondence and processing of 


unreasonable. 


business for most major operations 
being shortened from two to three 





days as compared with the central- 
ized setup. Quality of work and 
supply and equipment costs remained 
about the same. The net gain to 
the company resulted, therefore, 
mostly in improved service, some- 
what reduced personnel, and better 
utilization of supervisory talent. The 
company consequently is planning 
to stage similar units under the 
direction of a unit manager prior to 
integration with its regional de- 
centralized structure. 

6. Be Careful in the Integration of 
Underwriting and Processing. 

The function on which there is 
greatest division of opinion concern- 
ing the desirability of multiple line 
approach is underwriting. Less than 
a third of the multiple line companies 
surveyed indicated that all under- 
writing reported to one single execu- 
tive head. Very often this head has 
a division manager reporting to him 
for each separate line. The majority 
of companies today still have two, 
three or more underwriting units 
reporting directly to top manage- 
ment. I know of one company which 
today still shows seven major under- 
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REINSURANCE 
gency Jnc: 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS—309 W. JACKSON BLVD. + WAbash 2-7515 


ANDREW J. HELMICK. Pres.— 


DALLAS, TEXAS—2020 LIVE OAK ST. + RAndolph 8339 


writing departments with practically 
autonomous authority reporting to 
the president. It is interesting that 
those companies who have coordi- 
nated their underwriting usually 
make the same senior officer who is 
responsible for the underwriting of 
all lines also responsible for pro- 
duction. 


Related Lines 

Consolidation of underwriting 
units should start with related lines, 
such as the amalgamation of all 
automobile lines followed by group- 
ing of miscellaneous property lines. 
Some companies think the next step 
is to consolidate all physical damage 
underwriting into one group and all 
third party underwriting into an- 
other. One company made a very 
practical beginning in their integra- 
tion by the simple process of having 
casualty mail delivered to the fire 
underwriters and vice versa. The 
result was a “learning by doing” 
which worked out very well. 

A distinction must be made be- 
tween underwriting as a function 
of insurance and the procedure of 
clerical details in connection with 
the handling of underwriting. Since 
casualty underwriting generally is 
handled decentrally, it would be 
illogical to centralize the procedural 
setup. On the other hand, fire un- 
derwriting, which is usually done in 
the home office, should have parallel 
procedural applications. From a 
practical viewpoint, company man- 
agement is faced with the question 
of whether to use the same under- 
writing and clerical procedures for 
both fire and casualty. Experience 
has shown that it is desirable as 
well as practical. The second ques- 
tion, however, is: “Can the same 
personnel or department be used 
for both?” Here we find great 
uncertainty. Many companies doubt 
the advisability of taking such a 
step because of the differences in 
the problems presented by fire and 
casualty underwriting as well as the 
fact that the former are usually 
handled in the home office while 
the latter are processed in the field. 

The advisability of integrating the 
reporting, accounting and statistical 
functions is another subject with 
widely varying opinions. The rela- 
tively small premiums in the fire 
business allow for economical proc- 
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essing from a central point, while 
the relatively large casualty pre- 
miums often require technical han- 
dling on a local basis. In a casualty 
company having a decentralized 
branch office setup, uniform pro- 
cedures are usually installed only 
if fire operations are adapted to 
the casualty scheme. However, 
assuming that fire underwriting is 
done in a small branch (one which 
is too small for machine accounting ) 
most companies believe that fire 
dailies can be processed more eco- 
nomically in the home office unless 
the branch is of sufficient size to 
put in machines. In order to com- 
promise between these extremes, 
some companies have set up special 
processing offices at certain centrai 
points, fully equipped with statistical 
machinery, These offices handle the 
statistical work for both fire and 
casualty, do all billing, set up index 
cards, and perform other processing 
functions. 


A Vicious Cycle 


To bring about integration of the 
processing function presents some- 
times a vicious cycle whereby one 
function cannot be 
combined because another one is 
not integrated. For example, one 
company found it could not integrate 
its collection as the necessary records 
were not available in the branch 
offices to follow through on the 
accounts. 


successfully 


In any discussion of multiple 
underwriting and processing, two 
factors should be kept in mind which 
can be expected to strongly influence 
developments in this area. The 
first is the growing use of package 
policies. With one policy having 
both fire and casualty lines the 
tendency will be to have the under- 
writing and processing done at one 
place. 


Electronic Equipment 


The second and even more im- 
portant factor is the growing ap- 
plication of electronic equipment, 
which before long may revolutionize 
our accepted ideas of recording and 
processing. Today machines are 


still very expensive and they are 
therefore installed usually in the 
home office and tend to a centraliza- 
tion of clerical functions. Tomorrow 
we may see the development of 
For January, 1956 





HOW 
INSURANCE 
BROKERS 


the business. 


SELL NEW ACCOUNTS 
HOLD OLD CLIENTS 


It’s no secret! When last tallied, there appeared to be 
one hundred and one separate and distinct ways to 
clinch an insurance sale. But why bother with a hun- 
dred methods when one does the job... can’t fail to get 


It’s the time-honored technique, used by production- 
minded brokers, of showing prospects real money- 
saving premium advantages. Like, for example, these 
offered through Consolidated Mutual coverage: 


An immediate 20% discount on liability costs. 


AND 





15% dividend on most classes of workmen's 





compensation, 





And this approach helds mutual attraction, when, as 
with Consolidated, brokers not only provide clients 
with low-cost protection, but fare well themselves. 
Consolidated’s commissions, subject to minimum pre- 
mium volume, are 15% on liability; 10% on compen- 
sation. Complete details are yours for the asking 
Phone or write today. 


CONSOLIDATED MUTUAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 Clinton Street, Brooklyn 1, New York @ 
61 Hilton Avenue, Garden City, Long Island * 


Harry Strongin, President 


Ulster 8-0300 
Ploneer 7-4600 








other machines allowing for proc- 
essing on a decentralized basis. 
Possibilities in this field are stag- 
gering and introduce a new element 
of uncertainty which make it more 
than ever mandatory that all changes 
be carefully planned and laid out 
before they are put into effect. 

7. Place Definite Responsibility at 
One Source. 

A company which is newly enter- 
ing either the fire or casualty lines 
or one which is integrating two 
separate departments will be faced 
with many more 
anyone imagines. 


than 
If a new depart- 
ment is to be successful, a person 
thoroughly trained and experienced 
in this line should be put in com>lete 
charge and placed at top executive 
level. Before his employment, the 
company should clearly understand 
his ideas of setting up the new 
department in terms of personnel, 
facilities and services. Should the 


problems 


company be unwilling to follow 
along his ideas, it would be better 
not to hire him at all than to force 
him into a framework in which he 
feels ill at ease. 

Similarly a company integrating 
existing departments should also 
place definite responsibility at one 
source. If every decision has to be 
carried up to top management, re- 
sults will be forthcoming slowly, 
to say the Sometimes the 
appointment of an advisory commit- 
tee of top executives is helpful, with 
a special coordinator or task force 
manager as secretary, who in turn 
carries out the job of integration. 

The placing of definite respon- 
sibility will assure that integration 
is staged in logical order; it will 
aid in bringing about uniformity of 
procedure; it will provide for a 
check on training; and it will give 
the various operating departments 


least. 


(Continued on the next page) 
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ip ' The insurance business has an 
«7 rofit by our experience... highly concen- ‘ 

trated experience in selling insurance to mobile U™tortunate tendency toward keep- 

home owners. ing its counsel] within its own walls. 

We'll tell you how to work with dealers, with trailer In spite of the multitude of meetings, 

park managers, with banks. We have learned a lot one sees mostly the same faces. 

of short cuts to profitable, high volume business in While this is very nice from a 

this ever-expanding field. ; : : a 

social viewpoint, it has an unfortu- 

For complete information on the many advantages is ¢ satin  todieaa 

of becoming a Trailer Club agent, send us the Rate COMMUNION TOT aay Wivi- 
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he belongs. Perhaps this is one of 
the reasons why new improvements 
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such as multiple line organization 
are always opposed, at least in the 
beginning, and why an independent 
point of view is often rejected 
merely because it is different. 
When it organizes for multiple 
line operations, a company is plan- 
ning something new and different. 
Therefore it must not limit itself 
to ideas of its own staff or of the 
company across the street. I am 
equally opposed to forcing the fire 
boys into the casualty framework 
as I am toward trying to make the 
casualty business accept the fire line 
of thinking. Both branches have to 
give and take, and very often a 
company is better off to set up an 
entirely new scheme rather than 
adding a man here and there and 
trying to patch up an existing or- 
ganization. : 


Extensive Changes Ahead 


The entire insurance field as we 
know it today is undergoing a revo- 
lution in most aspects of its opera- 
tions, in its underwriting concepts, 
its merchandising approach, or in 
the application of recent develop- 
ments in mechanization. All these 
will bring about inevitable far-reach- 


ing changes over the coming years 
and a company can best take ad- 
vantage of the new opportunities 
that are presenting themselves by 
making now, objective and careful 
plans providing a blueprint which 
will stand future tests. 





ON COMPETING 


“WHEN WE PLAN an attack on a 
new account,” Archie M. Slawsby, 
Nashua, New Hampshire agent, 
stated recently, “we survey the entire 
picture. We try to find who is our 
prospect’s accountant, his lawyer, 
his advertising agency. We estab- 
lish, if possible, the names of sup- 
pliers. We try to evaluate our 
prospect firm’s dependency on cer- 
tain customers, the names of his 
competitors. We probably have an 
entree into one or more of these 
sources of supply or services. We 
cultivate these sources to determine 
from their knowledge of our pros- 
pect his insurance disappointments 
in the way of services, loss adjust- 
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A Salute To The Agent... 


© He is always available to furnish courteous assistance; 


© He is ever eager to provide prompt claim service; 

© He is progressive, keeping informed of current insurance trends; 
© He is friendly and trustworthy, serving his policyholders well; 
© He is a substantial citizen in his community; 

© He is your Stock-Company AGENT, the very essence of service. 


We Salute Him...We Believe In Him. 
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ments, cost or uninsured losses.”’ In 
an address to the Indiana Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents Mr. 
Slawsby went on to say that some- 
times one of these sources drops 
a hint in the course of conversation 
which focuses his attention on the 
risk in the first place. ““We no longer 
have time for cold solicitations as 
such,” he stated. The NAIA execu- 
tive committeeman emphasized that 
he spends almost as much time in 
the mutual’s manuals, as he does 
in the Bureau’s manuals. “I have 
to know the various competitive 
points whether I am defending my 
business against them or carrying 
the war to them,” he stressed. 


TOO FAST PROGRESS 
“IN THE DEVELOPMENT of new mul- 
tiple line contracts we have moved 
pretty fast to create an enduring 
product,” J. C. Qualmann, president 
of the Board of Fire Underwriters 
of the Pacific, recently warned. 
“We are using the multiple line law 
as our legal authority—but often we 
are not fully using the multiple line 
knowledge we have in our own 
companies. And, sometimes it ap- 
pears that much needed multiple line 
knowledge is lacking, and unsound 
theoretical assumptions substituted 
which unfortunately could establish 
long-lasting policy of undesirable 
consequences.” 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cosh as oe! Fl Reserve for Losses —__-$ 16,918,000.49 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estote 953,829.49 Reserve for Loss Expenses____ 1,516,210.00 
Bonds ond Stocks____ 155,874,898.18 Reserve for Uneorned Premiums 53,802,706.05 
Interest due and accrued. 167,388.93 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 2,043,389.98 


Agents ond Departmental Funds held under Reinsurance 
Bolonces «4,7 52,931.47 ee, FAY | 


Reol Estate _ ws —._-—«3,086,000.00 All other Liabiilties = 830,582.01 
Equity in Morine and Foreign 

Insurance Pools —_ 8,922,570.24 Cepitel _ .__...._._—-: 1§,000,000.00 
All other Assets__ ciniitiatin, Sa SS Net Surplus ... ...-: 80,8 78,547.56 


Total admitted Assets_$179,012,592.90 Totel —_____$179,012,592.90 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $95,878,547.56 


Securities corried at $3,290,509 in the above statement ore deposited os required by low. 


GIRARD INSURANCE COMPANY NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN INSURANCE 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


JUNE 30, 1955 JUNE 30, 1955 


ASSETS LIABILITIES ASSETS LIABILITIES 
oe ‘ Reserve for losses____$ 1,767,552.29 Cosh $ 680,023.96 Reserve for Losses_____.___$ 1,767,552.29 
Mortgage Loans on Rea! Estote 7 Reserve for Loss Expenses__ 158,410.00 Bonds ond Stocks. 13,043,157.07 Reserve for Loss Expenses__ 158,410.00 
Bonds and Stocks —— 13,682,617 Reserve for Uneorned Premiums 5,990,152.03 Interest due and occrved —_ 30,204.44 Reserve for Unearned Premiums  5,621,178.24 
Interest due ond occrved___ 37,449 Reserve for Toxes ond Expenses 218,210.00 Agents end Departments Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 217,010.00 


Agents and Departmental All other Liabilities. 16,647.11 lonces 949,089.76 All other Liobilities____ 143,355.35 
Balances —— . — 549,481.52 


. Reol Estote ou 66,000.00 Capital _..._- 1,000,000.00 
Real Estote _ 150,000.00 Copitel -_________ All other Assets 73,741.45 Net Surplus. 6,934,710.80 
All other Assets 223,026.88 Net Surplus settee 


EERE pEpeN Total admitted Assets__$15,842,216.68 Total in ____$15,842,216.68 
Total admitted Assets__$14,968,974.57 Tote! $14, 968,974.57 


SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $6,818,003.14 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $7,934,710.80 
Securities carried at $795,921 in the cbove statement ore deposited os required by low. Securities corried ot $1,822,477 in the above statement are deposited os required by low. 


MILWAUKEE INSURANCE COMPANY ROYAL GENERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. OF CANADA 
JUNE 30, 1955 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 


Cosh ont $ 414,063.82 Reserve for Losses_______$ 4,797,641.93 ASSETS 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estote 341,125.62 Reserve for Loss Expenses___ 429,970.00 
Bonds and Stocks. 37,241 875.34 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 15,257,483.80 


JUNE 30, 1955 


LIABILITIES 
Cosh $ 16,050.06 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses._$ 3,863.32 
Bonds ond Stocks... 404,720.00 Copitel _ __es«&100,000.00 
Interest due and occrved__ 64,825.93 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses tateceet Que cad Accrued. _ 2904.58 Net Surplus __ _ 350,415.93 
Agents ond Departmental All other Liobilities___§_ " f 1 4.61 
Bolences _._- 3,076,329.33 Gattt. oo ie gents ond Departmental Bolonces 30,604.61 


ee ee ee 169,171.28 Net Surplus _____ 17, 166,794.95 Total admitted Assets___ $454,279.25 Toto! —______$454,279.25 
Total admitted Assets__$41,307,391.32 Totes nS 1 SOF, 991.33 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $20,166,794.95 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $450,415.93 


Securities carried ot $2,754,310 in the above statement ore deposited os required by low. Securities carried ot $55,802 in the above statement ore deposited os required by low. 





THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE COMMERCIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK OF NEWARK, N. J. 


JUNE 30, 1955 : JUNE 30, 1955 
ASSETS LIABILITIES ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Corb: al $ 1,192,957.75 Reserve for Losses___—__$ 18,266,637.50 Cash $ 1,029,385.81 Reserve for Losses____-—___$ 22,479,011.00 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate 52,668.63 Reserve for Loss Expenses___.__—‘'1,878,775.00 Mortgage Loans on Reol Estate 447,012.98 Reserve for Loss Expenses. 2,240,947.00 
Bonds ond Stocks... 46,831,032.27 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 14,818,502.75 Bonds ond Stocks_____ —.._ 55,260,072.59 Reserve for Unearned Premiums 17,323,404.31 
Interest due ond occrved___ 129,074.23 Reserve for Taxes ond Expenses 1,428,986.73 Interest due and occrued. 124,846.78 Reserve for Taxes and Expenses 1,245,916.41 


Agents and Departmental Funds held under Reinsurance Agents and Departmental Funds held under Reinsurance 
Balances jaan 4,448,971.92 Trecties ———__ 263,540.22 Bolonces wie 4,616,631.15 ee Oe SSE ee CE 704,439.64 


Eauity in Marine and Forsign All other Liabilities Sachi ts dean and Ceialen All other Liabilities__________‘181,720.92 
Insurance Pools ——  __ 131,211.80 Capital Insurance Pools —____ 131,211.80 Cepitei __ _.__.._ 2,000,000.00 


All other Assets —_ 191,657.78 Net Surplus_____._ 14, 207,271.84 All other Assets___ 342,316.04 Net Surplus __.___15,776,037.87 
Total admitted Assets $52,977,574.38 Tete! _________._.$52,977,574.38 Total admitted Assets___$61,951,477.15 Tete! —__$61,951,477.1S 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $16,207,271.84 SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS $17,776,037.87 


Securities corried at $4,440,750 in the above statement ore deposited os required by low. Securities carried ot $1,692,141 in the above statement are deposited as required by low. 


Western Deperineat HOME OFFICE Pace Deperiment 
120 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Illinois 10 PARK PLACE, NEWARK 1, NEW JERSEY 220 Bush St., San Francisco 6, Calif. 
. ’ 


Canadian Deportments 
Southwestern Department Foreign Deportment 800 Bay St., Toronto 2, Ontario 
912 Commerce St., Dallas 22, Texas 102 Maiden Lone, New York 5, New York 535 Homer St., Vancouver 3, B. C. 
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QUESTION |. 


a. What are some of the conditions 
under which a loss occurs in ocean 
marine insurance which would result 
in payment of a general average 
loss? 

b. A ship valued and insured for 
$100,000 foundered on a reef. Ad- 
justers concluded that it would cost 
$115,000 to haul the ship off the 
reef and repair it. How would such 
a loss be adjusted? What is the 
term commonly used to describe 
this type of loss? 


Answer 


a.(1) Cargo used as fuel. 
(2) Damage to machinery 
equipment. 

(3) Damage done 
fire. 


and 


while fighting 
(4) Jettisoning of cargo. 

(5) Acts of masters of vessel in 
regard to the safety of the entire 
venture. 

b. This would be paid in the amount 
of $100,000, the actual amount of 
the loss. This is called a construc- 
tive total loss. 


QUESTION 2. 


The Big Baboon Markets Corpora- 
tion operates a chain of super mar- 
kets dealing in meats, vegetables, 
groceries, frozen foods, and the usual 
line of other products. There are 
twelve stores, all located in the City 
of Pittsburgh. The corporation also 
owns and operates a poultry farm 
about twenty miles from Pittsburgh 
and a bakery in a nearby town. 90% 
of the poultry products are sold 
through the super markets of the 
corporation. There are two trucks 
which are used between the various 
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The following questions and selected answers are taken from the final 
examination given the students of the General Insurance course con- 
ducted by the School of Insurance, Insurance Society of New York. 


stores for distribution of merchan- 
dise. There is no retail delivery, 
except to one customer, a large local 
restaurant. 

The corporation has asked you 
to review their entire insurance pro- 
gram and you find the following 
policy contracts in force: 

1. Workmen’s compensation cover- 
ing all employees and locations. 

2. An O.L. & T. policy covering 
each of the twelve stores. 

3. Two automobile policies each 
covering one of the trucks owned. 
4. Adequate fire and extended cov- 
erage at all locations. 

5. A name schedule bond covering 
the manager of each store. 

6. A storekeepers’ burglary policy 
covering at each store. 

What recommendations would 
you make for improvement of the 
insurance program ? Indicate in your 
answer which forms of insurance 
are of primary importance. 


Answer 


(1) Workmen’s compensation 
should have all states endorsement 
and if medical coverage is not in- 
cluded it should be added. Com- 
pensation is of primary importance. 


W. W. CREENE, Ine. 
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110 Fulton Street, New York 38 
WOrth 2-4327 


(2) The owners’, landlords’ and 
tenants’ and automobile coverages 
should be combined in a compre- 
hensive policy adding to it elevators 
(if any), independent contractors 
(if any), products coverage for the 
sales of the bakery and poultry 
farms, and contractual coverage to 
cover any agreements between the 
insured and the restaurant and if 
they are tenants of the stores any 
lease agreement. Of course, this 
policy will pick up the poultry farm 
and bakery which are not covered 
now and any additional location 
added later. As to the automobile 
portions of the policy all owned 
cars will be covered and hired cars 
and non-owned cars will be picked 
up automatically. 

The policy should include ade 
quate B.I. on occurrence basis cover, 
possibly $500/2,500,000 and as much 
property damage as can be bought 
with the care, custody and control 
clause removed to cover damage 
to the premises particularly if they 
are not owned. This comprehensive 
liability policy is of primary im- 
portance. Medical payments may 
be added but that is of secondary 
importance. 

(3) Although adequate fire and 
extended coverage is provided they 
should also have use and occupancy 
to protect their loss beyond the 
physical damage of a fire. A check 
should be made to see if they are 
required to pay their ordinary pay 
roll in the event of a fire, bearing 
in mind item 2 (payroll) of the 
two item form. It appears also 
that they need extra expense cov- 
erage so that they can be covered 
for the added costs of temporary 
(Continued on the next page) 
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6) Disability msurance (primary, 
f required by law, otherwise second- 
aty) to cover non-compensable 
employee sickness 

(7) An accident policy (primary) 
to cover executives travel 

8) A f 


key-man’’ life policy on im- 


portant executives primary ) 


9) Group accident and group life 
policies (secondary) for employees. 
(10) They must have heat and re- 
frigeration. The boiler and machin- 
ery policy covering their heating and 
refrigerating plant would be of pri 
mary importance and should include 
use and occupancy coverage 
(11) They probably advertise and 
would need advertisers liability. 
This may be of primary or second- 
ary importance depending on the 
nature of their advertising 
(12) 


cates of insurance from suppliers and 
independent contractors with com- 


They should insist on certifi- 


pensation and comprehensive liability 
coverage, including automobile, in- 
dicated 
(13) A 


needed to 


tratisportation policy is 


cover their merchandise 


in transit (secondary) 

(14) Life protection on the poultry, 
an inland cover, should be bought 
(secondary ) 


ALES 


GLANTS 


from other Fields 


A Matter of Training 


ALESMAN: “Good morning. I'm 
from the Amazon Nuts, Bolts & 


Springs Company. Is there anything 
we might do for you this morning ” 
Purchasing Agent: “It’s too early to 
tell. You see, they just gave me this 
position and title yesterday. The 
idea seems to be that I should grow 
on the job and learn 
buying as | go along.” 
Salesman: “You mean you have had 
no previous training or experience >” 
P.A.: “Well, I had been im the 
accounting department when man- 
agement spotted me and decided | 
should be a P.A. By the way, isn’t 
that about the same method used in 
picking salesmen ?” 


“No indeed. We are 
chosen for our personality, initiative 
and ability to think fast. In addition, 
we receive a very thorough course 
not only im salesmanship but also in 
the products sold by our company.” 
P.A.: “How long does this special 
training require?” 

Salesman: “A day and a half.” 
P.A.: “That certainly gives you a 
marvelous fund of information to 
help the men who buy for industry 
Suppose you tell me all about your 
line.” 

Salesman: “1 couldn't do that be- 
cause I was off sick one day of the 
sales training course. But you ask 
me just any old question, and I'll see 
if the answer is in the sales manual 
that they gave me to carry around.” 
P.A.: “O.K. Describe the finishing 
methods used on the handles of your 
screw drivers.” 

Salesman: (After frantic search 
through manual.) “The book passes 
up that subject entirely. Do you 
want me to tell you a good story 
instead ?” 

P.A.: “No, I don’t. In fact, I rather 
counted on telling stories myself. 
until I learned enough about this 
job to do some buying.” 


industrial 


Salesman: 


Salesman: *\f you are goimg to make 
things difficult for me, we may as 
well get down to business. What 
kind of materials does your company 
use?” 

P.A.: “That's a tough one. | will 
have to write the home office for an 
answer. | cannot carry all those 
facts * my head.” 

Salesman: “Sounds to me like you 
have the wrong sheet of script. | 
teel definitely sure the sales manager 
said | was to hide behind that state- 
ment when anyone asked anything 
beyond how I liked the weather 
P_A.: “Who on earth ever told you 
that you were a salesman >” 
Salesman: “That same misguided 
man who made you a buyer.” 

P.A.: “That is impossible. You 
couldn’t mean my Uncle John!” 
Salesman: “No, my Uncle Henry.” 
P.A.: “At least I have the advantage 
of being on salary while I learn. 
You no doubt have to depend on 
commissions until you make good. 
[ wonder what becomes of all the 
young salesmen who cover the ter- 
ritory once or twice, then drop out.” 
Salesman: “They pick up jobs on 
a salary. Do you happen to need an 
assistant? I’m too modest to point 
out my youth, enthusiasm and eager- 
ness to learn all there is to be known 
about the business, but you, no 
doubt, have noticed these features.” 
P.A.: “No thank you. If you 
continue your selling, in five years 
we may be able to throw some orders 
your way. Which reminds me, I 
must learn how to make up an order 
one of these days.” 

Salesman: “I need business now. 
I won’t be here in five years.” 

P.A.: “Cheer up, I probably won't 
be either. But no one can say it 
hasn’t been fun learning on the job 
how to be a buyer.” 


Agent,” 645 
Ohio. 


from the “Midwest Purchasing 
Penton Building, Cleveland 13, 
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Salesmanship—trom page 3! 


face it now, threatems to eliminate 
the agent and the broker. It there- 
fore seems logical that we should 
look around to find and support the 
type of companies that believe in 
the American Agency System, not 
just by “lip service” but who conduct 
their daily business in that fashion. 
Many companies in their greed for 
business are engaging in practices 
that are harmful to the agency 
system. Some companies have or- 
ganized “running mates”’ specifically 
engaged to stooping to the price 


level of the competition along with 
reduced commissions. 

The time has come when the 
better agents must represent com- 
panies for more reasons than high 
commissions, cut rates, trick policies 
and other extras which are immedi- 
ate tangible advantages, but in the 
long run will make no contribution 
to the perpetuation of the American 
Agency System. At this time while 
we are talking about the companies 
that are the friends of the American 
Agency System, I call attention to 
the principles laid down by the 
National Association of Insurance 
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Agents. They have taken a position 
against reduced commissions, short- 
term policies and direct billing 
amang other things. Some of our 
friends among the independents have 
seen fit to organize independent 
companies to write business on plans 
that include all these things, which 
the agents’ association is on record 
as being opposed to. But to date, 
not one single bureau company has 
weakened to the point of offering 
for public sale insurance on plans 
to which the agents’ association 
objects. Let me repeat—not one 
bureau company has organized a 
setup that includes those things that 
are objectionable to the National 
Association of Insurance Agents. 
Now one interested in the future 
of the agency system, should be 
interested in this kind of factual 
reporting. 


Proposed Remedies 


For a moment let us _ review 
remedies that have been proposed 
to meet the competitive markets. 
The first rush, of course, has been 
to cut rates and I say that cut rates 
are not the solution. It has always 
appeared to me that when one com- 
pany cuts a rate 5%, another cuts it 
10% and the ultimate end to that 
kind of meeting competition can only 
be direct writing and the elimination 
of the agent. The first cut in the 
standard rate is the first step toward 
direct writing of business and that is 
as inevitable as tomorrow. 

It is significant that some of these 
organized groups of independents 
include among their members the 
direct writers and that puts many 
of the independent special rate com- 
panies in the same group with the 
direct writer. One may well ask— 
are their ultimate objectives the 
same? Short-term policies and poli- 
cies without expiration dates have 
been suggested. The elimination of 
flat cancellations, direct billing and 
partial payments are other remedies 
proposed. There is very little to 
suggest in any of these proposals 
that is not covered or cannot be 
worked out under the Bank-Agent 
Plan. All this simply means the 
agent writing at standard rates can 
practically work out these other 
gadgets within the framework of the 
facilities available at this time. | 
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know all the arguments of the 
demand for low priced products. I 
also read that 60% of the families 
in the United States last year made 
better than $3,000 per year and that 
50% of the families in the United 
States made between $3,600 and 
$7,500 income last year. 

If one believes people today are 
buying on price, it might be a good 
idea to ask the automobile industry 
about that. It is not unusual for 
automobile dealers to advertise auto- 
mobiles at a price which applies to 
the stripped chassis and body, which 
no one would be willing to drive off 
the floor. The advertised price is the 
“come on,” but in order to get the 
car off the floor in many cases, the 
purchaser is paying 50% more than 
the advertised price for gadgets 
and accessories that are sold after 
the prospect visits the automobile 
agency. Are we to believe that the 
same people who visit the automobile 
dealer and buy the finest car and all 
the nicest equipment possible are 
deliberately going out and buying 
the cheapest insurance possible? 
That does not make good sense! 
That in itself should bring up the 
question of “What Has Become Of 
Selling?” What has become of our 
selling ? 


Manner of Payment 


After the automobile is sold, by 
that we mean in today’s terms after 
the prospect has decided he wants 
the automobile, the question then 
arises of the manner of paying for 
it. The important point here is that 
the prospect must know the actual 
price so he can meet the payments 
and that is an important selling trait 
to be considered in our deliberations 
when reviewing this situation. The 
price in today’s selling to the mass 
market is second to “How much 
must I pay monthly?” This indicates 
that every agent should have avail- 
able a good partial payment plan, 
whether it be by arrangement 
through his bank or through some 
other available facilities. It would 
seem that we should follow the 
same pattern once we have a pros- 
pect who wants automobile insur- 
ance. We can set up a monthly 
arrangement for payments in the 
same fashion that he bought his 
automobile. That is the way he is 
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thinking and that is the way we 
should adapt our merchandising 
according to the conditions, which is 
just another way of saying that we 
must adapt our selling to meet the 
buying habits of our markets. Per- 
haps arranging for partial payments 
is a function properly pegged at the 
agency level and not something the 
company should enter into. 

There are three important items 
in the sales process as we see it. 
Today’s merchandising would prob- 
ably rank them something along the 
following lines: First—advertising ; 
second—contacting or prospecting ; 


and third—selling. That is what / 
think has become of selling. In the 
present day market, it has been 
relegated to third place. It is true 
that advertising and prospecting 
were always an important part of 
selling but the selling itself, up to 
this present situation, was the big 
thing, and in the present market we 
may well wonder if the big thing 
is not advertising and prospecting 
to reach large groups who have the 
money and in that way making the 
actual selling a rather simple matter. 
Research in developing thinking 


(Continued on the next page) 








Salesmanship—Continued 


along this line may be well worth- 
while. 

As the situation stands at the 
present time, we are not being out- 
sold but we are very definitely being 
outadvertised and outcontacted. The 
advertising campaigns of some of our 
competitors have undoubtedly pro- 
duced results. They have produced 
results because it enables them to 
contact people that we simply are 
not contacting. As | have said before 
“if prospects find it possible to 
wander into department stores and 
merchandising marts to buy insur- 


ance, it is simply because we are not 
doing our job of making enough 
contacts.” 

It is rather interesting to note 
that the specialty companies par- 
ticularly appoint automobile dealers, 
banks and mill men and farmers and 
many other people in various walks 
of life. In the state of Pennsylvania, 
they give them a short course in 
automobile insurance—they pass the 
examination and they become a full- 
fledged agent for automobile lines. 
Most of the better companies will not 
make this kind of appointments. In 
Pennsylvania we have a_ serious 
problem of the automobile dealer 
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insurance agency, and the better 
companies will not appoint auto- 
mobile dealers as agents to write 
solely automobile insurance, In 
defending our agents and upholding 
the principles of the National Asso- 
ciation of Insurance Agents, we are 
allowing that field of prospects to 
go to the competition without a 
contest. This is not a complaint but 
factual evidence of how good com- 
panies are supporting the agents. 

Actually, salesmanship has _be- 
come lost for the present between a 
three-pronged situation, which is not 
unusual in economic conditions like 
those we have at present. In good 
times price always becomes a factor 
in selling something “just as good” ; 
politicians grab for any apparent 
give-away program that could pos- 
sibly mean a few votes, and then we 
always have with us a few in our 
own group who will do anything or 
foster any change that enables them 
to make a quick profit or gain a 
temporary advantage. Economic 
changes over the years have leveled 
off these opportunists and sound 
selling has always emerged as the 
necessary thing it is in any mer- 
chandising program. These condi- 
tions point out the need for 
salesmanship now as never before. 
No quality product was ever mer- 
chandised without good selling, and 
especially in our business policy- 
holders that are properly sold stay 
sold regardless of economic cycles. 
The very best proof of this state- 
ment is the many, many agents 
whom we can point to who will 
frankly state that they have no more 
competition than usual. As a matter 
of fact, we have several agents who 
have never represented any kind of 
cut-rate company and their business 
has prospered through the past thirtv 
years and through all kinds of com- 
petitive markets and economic cycles. 

It would seem that a partial solu- 
tion to our problem would be the 
inauguration of some kind of an 
advertising program jointly between 
the companies and the agents, and 
it is not difficult to foresee a problem 
there with a very serious difference 
arising between the organized com- 
nanies and the independents. There 
is no possibility of the industry act- 
ing as a unit, although this is ar 
industry problem that will have to be 
resolved satisfactorily. 
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In the second place, we must make 
more contacts and in line with this 
we simply have not expanded our 
organization personnel to cope with 
the increased number of automobile 
sales and resultant prospects, Per- 
haps agents should consider the 
acquisition of additional personne: 
as the solution, It is possible that 
the agent of tomorrow will have to 
handle more business at a lower 
income by reason of the need for 
additional solicitors. This would be 
in line with the general theory of the 
times of smaller profits on mass 
production. J very definitely do not 
want that interpreted as having any- 
thing to do with reduced commis- 
sions. li the competition can train 
numerous solicitors in specialized 
lines in a short while, we should be 
able to do the same thing. Our 
agents and solicitors would have the 
additional agency facilities available 
and we should be able to outsell 
the competition even at the price 
differential. 


Not An Answer 


Again, I say as we think along 
this line—we cannot help but be 
impressed with the fact that meeting 
price with price is not the answer. 
A short while ago I read an article 
in an automobile magazine on how to 
save money on insurance by pur- 
chasing insurance in a large specialty 
mutual. It covered three or four 
pages telling why the insurance sold 
by organized companies was ex- 
pensive. This writer closed his 
article by warning that in signing 
the classification rating form, an 
applicant must be very careful be- 
cause if there were mistakes he 
could find his insurance voided. 
Most companies do not consider the 
classification rating form a warranty. 
This struck me particularly because 
it expressed better than anything I 
have read the need of a good agent 
in the purchasing of insurance. The 
agent will know whether his policy- 
holder is signing a form which is 
a warranty or whether it is simply 
rating information, and there is a 
great difference. The average pur- 
chaser of automobile insurance is not 
aware of this. In this respect the 
agency system down through the 
years has been a symbol of depend- 
ability. It has performed well for 
the remuneration it receives. It has 
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oftentimes meant the difference be- 
tween a good insurance program and 
one full of problems and loopholes. 

Fighting ‘the battle of the Ameri- 
can Agency System has been a 
privilege, and it is a privilege that is 
extended to each and every inde- 
pendent agent and like every other 
privilege it carries with it a respon- 
sibility—the responsibility of doing 
the job right and of believing in the 
things that the agency system stands 
for. An agent simply cannot make 


LeRoy, Ohio 


* PACIFIC COAST DEPARTMENT, Los Angeles 


AAAAIN™ 


any contribution to saving his busi- 
ness and the equity he has estab- 
lished in it by lending aid and 
comfort to those companies and 
even those agencies who are con- 
ducting their business in such a 
fashion as to reflect unfavorably 
upon the rank and file of thousands 
and thousands of good agents 
operating throughout the length and 
breadth of this land. 

So, I ask—‘‘What has become of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Salesmanship—Continued 


salesmanship?” I don’t believe it 
has disappeared but I was reminded 
of the problem by an article in the 
Nation's Business, August 1955 
Issue, entitled, “America Needs A 
Million Salesmen.” For the most 
part this article dealt with the sale 
of durable goods and the need for 
more and more qualified salesmen. 
Salesmanship is not dying—it will 
not disappear in the face of price 
competition. There never has been 
a good substantial substitute for 
good salesmanship. Perhaps in our 
modern economy, various parts of 
the selling process may have changed 
but the basic elements remain. If 
a man is living up to all basic con- 
cepts of a good insurance agent and 


he is not meeting with the success he 
believes should be his as the normal 
return of such effort, then I suggest 
he review his selling process. Let 
him ask himself, “What has become 
of my selling ?”’—and I believe he 
will have the answer. 


Must Believe in Cause 


The selling of insurance or dur- 
able goods or anything else one may 
think of is just as essential as it 
ever was in any successful mer- 
chandising program. It will pay just 
as large returns as ever but we must 
first of all believe thoroughly in our 
cause. We must firmly believe in 
the type of companies we represent 
—that they are providing the best 
insurance service for the public, our 








BILL WOOD, partner in a Columbus, Ohio, agency of Nationwide Insurance, shows Mrs. 
R. W. Wuellner, policyholder, her safe deposit box in a vault in the ageney building. 


Mr. Wood and his partner, Bill Rausch, la 


hed the 





many policyholders took out safe deposit boxes in banks just for insuran 
boxes at the agency, policyholders may keep any legal d t, i I of 


ique service after learning that 





other companies. The service is free. When pelicyholders deposit their documents, the 


agents take the opportunity to review insurance needs with 


them. The veult, a fire-resistant, 


windowless room with steel door, cest the agency about $500. 


ce policies. In their 
lad? +t 


policyholders, at fair rates on liberal 
policy contracts and with a reason- 
ably flexible claim policy ; then adapt 
our selling to meet modern condi- 
tions and competitive markets and 
we shall have the answer to—‘What 
Has Become of Salesmanship ?” 

If the reader gets the impression 
that I have been treading on dan- 
gerous ground and touching very 
closely to some of our most serious 
and controversial issues, he is cor- 
rect. My purpose has been to dem- 
onstrate that there are solutions to 
most of our problems if we will 
but approach them properly. Too 
often in today’s thinking we come 
up with wrong answers because we 
start out with incorrect material. 
Many costly and complicated sug- 
gestions have been offered to help 
us meet our merchandising prob- 
lems ; however, it would appear that 
if organized companies and organ- 
ized agents would decide among 
themselves how far each can go to 
meet what the other considers its 
problems and solutions thereto, we 
should be able to develop an area 
of freedom in which we can co- 
operate to our mutual good—then 
plan our objectives and develop new 
approaches to attain our goals within 
that allotted area. 


Might Relieve Pressure 


Perhaps the organization of a 
joint Company-Agency Committee 
by organized companies and agents 
to study merchandising trends and 
develop answers to our merchandis- 
ing problems might go a long way 
toward ironing out merchandising 
difficulties and relieving much of 
our merchandising pressure. Com- 
pany field men have some know- 
ledge of the company problems and 
limitations and also a knowledge 
of the agents viewpoint should, as 
the middle men they are, be capable 
of making a worthwhile contribu- 
tion to working out such an under- 
standing. Individual agents and 
company field offices, who have 
much more in common than might 
appear, each have found it necessary 
to operate within their respective 
areas and there is no reason why 
we cannot develop a better basis for 
working out merchandising problems 
by developing first what the com- 
panies and agents respectively can 
and cannot do and establishing an 
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area or a framework in which we 
can all operate and concentrate our 
attack where it will do the most 
good. 

We must forget all about the 
“hot shots,” direct writers and even 
those who write only safe drivers. 
I am frequently surprised to hear 
from some company who never 
heard of me before that they wanted 
to sell me automobile insurance 
cheaper “because I am a safe driver” 
and they do 1: t know what kind of 
driver Iam. hat gives you a clear 
idea of some of our competition. 
Let me remind the reader that 
historically the ‘‘aftermath” of this 
sort of thing we are into has always 
been a sad experience for many 
policyholders and some agents. Bet- 
ter agents have always survived— 
so let each agent ask himself if he 
is conducting himself and his busi- 
ness as a better agent? Then let 
us decide upon the area in which 
we can operate and get back to 
doing a selling job. As I see it, 
there is the bigness of the problem 
before us—our job is selling—let us 
get to it! 

















"Does our auto insurance pay double indem- 
nity, dear? | just hit two cars." 





Forms Design—from page 83 


some forms weekly or monthly when 
we should have done so semi-an- 
nually or annually. Another very 
important item is the matter of com- 
bining or pooling orders. To do so 
will be likely to please the printer 
and reduce costs. This is what I 
mean: Suppose you need several 
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notable bargain. We will be delighted to supply details upon inquiry. 
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75 Fulton Street, New York City 38, New York 
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different envelopes of the same size 
for which your combined require- 
ments are one hundred thousand. 
If you place an order for each en- 
velope as an individual purchase 
you are probably being charged the 
five, ten, twenty-five, or fifty-thou- 
sand rate, but if you pool your orders 
for a one hundred thousand order 
you will be charged at this rate plus 
an almost negligible plate change 
charge for each different envelope 
or form. 

Forms control is necessary in 
simplifying procedures. Combining 
forms to do two or more jobs simul- 


taneously is better than individual 
performance. To do so is a matter 
of economy and efficiency. A good 
form is more or less a picture of 
good procedure, so if you don't 
know what is in the picture, what 
is on the form, how do you know 
that you have a good procedure ? 

The foregoing may be considered 
as being essential to operating effi- 
ciency, giving us acquisition control, 
clerical control, and finally manage- 
ment control. 


Reprinted from “The Interpreter,” published 
by the Insurance Accounting and Statistical 
Association 
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six months from now—? 


TWICE A YEAR 


MEN OVER 45!...Lung cancer, in men of your 
age, has increased so alarmingly in recent years 
that our doctors strongly recommend that you make 
a habit of having two chest x-rays every year: one, 
when you get your annual medical checkup; the 
other six months later. 


Today, you are six times more likely to develop 
lung cancer than a man of your age twenty years 
ago. Our doctors still don’t know why you are, but 
they do know that their chances of saving your life 


could be as much as ten times greater if they could 
only detect lung cancer “before it talks”. ..before 
you notice any symptoms whatsoever in yourself. 


That’s why we urge you and every man over 
forty-five to make semiannual chest x-rays a habit 
—for life. 


To see our lifesaving film, “The Warning Shadow,” 
call the American Cancer Society office nearest you 
or simply write to “Cancer” in care of your local 


Post Office. 


American Cancer Society 
@ 





EWING PARRDE 


Easier Than Failure 


IT was oBvious that this salesman 
had no shame of his success. He 
enjoyed showing me his Cadillac 
cars—of which he owned two—his 
country place, which was lavish. He 
had all the accoutrements of success. 
I complimented him, 

“All this,” he told me, “I owe to 
one idea.” 

“That’s unusual. Ideas are im- 
portant,” I admitted, “but most 
people don’t find them so profitable. 
Why not tell me about it?” 

“Yes. Why not?” 

So he did. 

Ten years ago, he began, he was 
down in the gulley. He hadn’t a 
dime. He was negative. He was 
unhappy. He didn’t see much point 
in anything. He made calls. But he 
made few sales. He had lost two 
selling jobs. And then it came—the 
big idea: “Success is easier than 
failure.” 

“And it wasn’t an original idea,” 
he admitted. “I read it somewhere 
. . . ‘Success is easier than failure’.” 

He recollected that the big idea 
had come from the writings of a 
Kansas newspaper editor, E. W. 
Howe, long dead. Howe was hard- 
bitten. Howe believed that by fol- 
lowing a few simple basics, any one 
could be successful. Howe believed 
that it was easier to be successful 
than to be a failure. 

“Tt hadn’t occurred to me before,” 
the salesman said, “but it was hard 
to fail—what salesman likes to fail? 
But to succeed—that was easy? Yes, 
success was easy, failure hard. 
Sure! Why not succeed ?” 

“That is a delightful philosophy” 
I agreed, “but tell me just how you 
applied it in real life, won’t you?” 

“Oh, that? That was easy. You 
see, I just went out on my calls, and 
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whenever I failed, I asked myself 
why. I didn’t pass the buck to the 
prospect. I didn’t put the blame on 
him. Whenever | failed, I asked 
myself, ‘Why?’ I probed for reasons 
It wasn’t long before I was seeing 
the weak spots in my selling as if 
they were under a spotlight. It 
doesn’t take much sense to correct 
faults when they are so patently 
revealed. And that’s all there is to 
my story, if it is a story.” 

That it is a story I admitted be- 
yond any question. Don’t you think 
so—success is Easier than Failure ? 











Have Ways on Tap 


THE SALESMAN SAID that he believes 
a good many salesmen fail to sell 
more because they don’t have a 
chart in front of them. 

“A chart?” I queried. 

“Yes. I mean a mental chart of 
the things which it is essential for 
a salesman to be and do if he wants 
to sell,” he responded. “After all, 
there’s no mystery to selling—do 
certain things, be certain things and 
you sell.” 

“And your chart,” T said. “Will 
vou give it to me?” 


“Why not?” he said. Whereupon 
he laid in front of me a sheet with 
these items written in capital letters : 

1. Work Intensively. Too many 
salesmen skip; work every prospect. 

2. Set a Quota of Calls. Estab- 
lish a daily quota ; work it every day. 

3. Use Your Selling Aids. Don’t 
leave your selling helps in your 
briefcase. Bring ‘em out. Use ’em. 

4. Get There First. Be always a 
jump ahead of competitors. 

5. Improve Your Demonstration. 
Always work to make your demon- 
stration more interesting, more 
convincing. 

6. Work Harder 


Salesmen. 


than Other 


It Starts With Thought 


ONE THING which a good many 
salesmen ignore, or maybe never 
perceive, which is worse, is that all 
sales begin in the mind—the sales- 
man’s mind. 

A salesman I had lunch with today 
discussed this interestingly, elo- 
quently, convincingly. I want you 
to hear what he said. He said: 

“A salesman’s entire life is a series 
of effects. 

“Every one starts with his 
thoughts. He thinks whom he should 
see. He thinks what he should say 
when he calls. He thinks what he 
should answer the prospect when 
the prospect says such and such. It’s 
purely a mental process, this selling.” 

Of course I have known this right 
along, that selling is purely a mental 
process. But this salesman high- 
lighted it in a way that made it so 
important : you never have a thought 
but it affects your sales. Therefore 
—always make sure when you have 
thoughts they are the right thoughts 

the kind that make sales! 
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Aetna (Fire) Group: Jolin J. Burke has 
been appointed farm special agent in 
Columbus, Ohio, succeeding special agent 
J. O. Greenawalt, resigned. 

AFCO Time Payments, Inc.: New offices 
established by this countrywide premium 
hnancing organization are: At 327 South 
LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill, with Richard 
Fischer (administrative assistant to the 
executive staff) as manager, assisted by 
Robert G. Mctlugh; at 253 Sansome St., 
San Francisco, Cal., Edward V. Wallace 
(production manager) as manager, assisted 
vy Louis P. Seidensticker. 

aAumaa Brothers, Inc.: Jay Lavenson, Jr., 
has been named vice president of this 
Philadelphia firm. 

Aiistate: john L. Normoyle has been pro- 
moted to publicity supervisor in the pub- 
lic and industry relations dept. 

A district service office has been opened 
in Reno, Nev., with G. Arthur Storrs as 
vihce manager. 

ihe first overseas sales location, which 
will be managed by Lee Stanley, has been 
established in Honolulu, Hawaii, in the 
retail store of Sears, Reebuck & Co. under 
the supervision of the Menlo Park (Cal.) 
regional office. 

America Fore Group: H. Clyde Edmund- 
son, vice president and manager of the 
Pacific dept., has retired alter 44 years in 
the insurance business. Vice president 
Nicholas Dekker succeeds Mr. Edmundson. 
American-Associated Cos.: GC. W. 
Hughes has been promoted to agency 
supervisor at the Dallas branch ollice. 
American Casualty (Pa.): Harry C. For- 
mer has been made chiet underwriter for 
all accident and health lines in the New 
York dept. Ben Gruttadauria has been 
transferred from the New York dept. to 
East Orange, N. J., and placed in charge 
of A. & H. underwriting, and Joseph M. 
Devereux has been appointed to the Bos- 
ton office in the same capacity. Harold C. 
Marine, A. & H. underwriter at East Or- 
ange, has been promoted to field repre- 
sentative in northern N. J. Alex Ryley 
and Carl F. Sweeney, Jr., have been ap 
pointed to the New England dept. as field 
specialist and field representative, respec- 
tively. Roy M. Fredrickson has been as- 
signed to Chicago as underwriting man- 
ager for accident and health lines. 

William J. Weist, Jr., has been made 
production manager for all fire and inland 
marine lines countrywide. Gordon E. 
Noble has been appointed fire and inland 
marine fieldman at the central Pennsyl- 
vania branch office. Robert L. Bowser and 
Herbert H. Hiller have been appointed 
multiple line fieldmen in Oklahoma and 
Chicago (covering eastern Iowa and north- 
western Illinois), respectively. 

American Fidelity & Cas.: Luther H. 
Williams has been promoted to vice pres- 
ident and comptroller. 

American Insurance Group: Eugene C. 
Richard, manager of the New York City 
office, has been elected a vice president. 
Eugene H. Brooks, John N. Cosgrove, 
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George H. Riggs and Pennington H. Way, 
Jr., were elecied assistant vice presidents 
and John J. Leddy, to assistant secretary. 
Warren E. Buell, assistant secretary, has 
been assigned iull (me duties in sales pro- 
motion and community relations and 
William H. Hackett has been designated 
superintendent of advertising. 

crunk A. Nelson has been named an 
assistant manager of the western dept. 
Thomas H. 1vomey has been appointed 
special agent in southern Caluorma. 
American Potasa & Chemical Corp.: 
jonn A. Nevaras has been appointed as- 
sistant to Wes Peterson, msurance super- 
visor. 

American Surety: Michael J. Lberly has 
been appointed special agent at the 
Columbus branch oifice. 

Arg’ naut Group: Ldwin L. Colbert, 
northern Cal. special agent, has been ap- 
pointed home omce manager of the U. C. 
wW. anu group accident & nealth dept. 
Boston insurance: /ntersiale Agency, inc., 
Denver, Colo., have been appo.ntead man- 
agg general agents. This agency has 
managed the affairs of the Old Colony tor 
Colorado, N. M. and Wyo. tor ten years. 
Charles H. Jones is the president; George 
E. Simonton, vice president; Donald e&. 
Volimer, casualty manager; and john E. 
Fetlers, fire underwriting. 

Buckeye Union Group: Cornell H. Ander- 
son, formerly auditor and special agent 
for the Home Indemnity, and John H. 
Martin have been appointed to positions 
in the general liability dept.; Mr. Ander- 
son as lield auditor in the Cleveland and 
northeastern Ohio area and Mr. Martin 
as special representative. 

Buffalo: Jvor D. Nicholls, formerly home 
olfice supervising underwriter with Amer- 
ican Surety, has been appointed home 
office assistant casualty manager. Charles 
K. Allen has been promoted from special 
agent to state agent of Indiana and Michi- 
gan. 

A new service office has been established 
at 317 State Tower Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y., 
with special agent Dermod T. McCarthy 
in charge. 

Continental Casualty: Harold J. Ball has 
been transferred to the Chicago branch 
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office as claims manager replacing F. E. 
Forhan, transferred to the home office for 
special assignment. F. John Welch has 
been named district manager of the 
general group div. at the Cleveland 
branch. 

Crawford & Co.: A new olfice has been 
established at Ten Post Office Square Bldg., 
Boston, Mass., with Hal J. jernigan as 
manager. 

Dubuque Fire & Marine: Robert A 
Pettitt has been appointed Pennsylvania 
special agent (Harrisburg). 
Duckworth-Morris Ins. Agency: Kober! 
W. Poellnitz, insurance solicitor, has been 
made a partner of this Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
firm. 

Eastern Adjustment Co., Inc.: Fred H. 
Anderson has been promoted from the 
Baltimore office to manager of a newly 
established claims office at 403 Liberty 
lrust Bldg., Cumberland, Md. 
Employers’ Group: Alfred T. Bowen, as- 
sistant manager in San Francisco, has been 
appointed branch manager. Lionel P. 
Horsman has been appointed manager at 
Grand Rapids. William T. Gully, legis 
lative counsel with the Mass. Federation 
of ‘Taxpayers Associations, has been ap 
pointed special assistant on public affairs. 
Employers Mutual of Wausau: Arthur 
H. Vint has been named Wausau branch 
field sales manager. 

Robert O. Helberg, sales manager of the 
Wausau branch office, has been named 
branch manager of the St. Louis office. 

H. H. Giddens has been named fire 
supervising engineer for the Employers 
Mutual Fire. 

Farmers Mutual (Neb.): Richard A 
McDaniel, tormerly senior examiner with 
the Nebraska Insurance Dept., has been 
appointed comptroller in charge of the 
accounting and statistical dept. 

Federal Insurance: Charles A. Lane, man- 
ager of the Chicago office of Chubb & Son, 
managers of Federal, was elected a re- 
gional vice president in charge of the mid- 
western dept. 

Fidelity & Deposit Group: Field changes 
announced: Raymond O. McKenzie, man- 
ager in Denver, to associate manager in 
Boston; Edward Thron, Jr., to manager 
in Omaha; Raymond E. Pierce, special 
agent in Boston, to succeed Mr. Thron as 
assistant manager in Washington. 
Fireman's Fund Group: Leonard 1 
Backus, manager of the Southern Cal 
dept., and Richard T. Saunders, manager 
of the Pacific northwest dept., have been 
appointed resident vice presidents. 

Pacific dept. changes: Leslie H. Schwo 
beda named assistant manager of the 
fidelity-surety dept.; Orrington W. Tubbs 
transferred from San Francisco’s marine 
underwriting dept. to marine special agent 
for north and south coast territories; 
Robert R. Rollings will be transferred on 
Feb. 1 from multiple line fieldman at 
Casper, Wyo., to Denver, Colo., as fire 
production engineer. 


(Continued on the next page) 





Field Appointments—Continued 


New multiple line depts. have been es- 
tablished in New York, Boston and Dallas. 
Vice president Arthur T. Fleischhauer, 
who has been appointed manager of the 
eastern dept., is assisted by Henry E. 
Knoblock, Woodward Melone, Clifford E. 
Deming and Sherman C. Drake, who have 
been named resident vice presidents. The 
New England dept. is headed by James R. 
MacKay, who has been named resident 
vice president and manager; Alfred A. 
Muller is assistant manager. Rufus W. 
Harvey, Jr., has been named resident vice 
president and manager of the Southwest- 
ern dept. with Philip Pitts, William Iliff 
and Henry Meador assisting. 

Thomas E. Sims, Jr., has been appointed 
resident vice president and continues to 
manage the Southern dept. and is assisted 
by Spencer S. Brewer as associate manager; 


Freeman Dance, Jr., and John L. Earl con- 
tinue as assistant managers. 

Vice president John H. Dillard has ex- 
ecutive supervision over the new Eastern, 
New England and Southern depts., while 
the new Southwestern dept. is under the 
executive jurisdiction of vice president 
Edward D. Lawson. 

Glens Falls Insurance: C. S. Duhig has 
been appointed chief agent and manager 
of Canadian operations with offices at 
Toronto. 

Great American Insurance: William L. 
Mason has been appointed special agent 
in eastern Massachusetts succeeding the 
late Joseph A. Tufts. 

Harford Mutual: Richard L. Crawford, 
formerly field inspector with the Maryland 
Fire Underwriters Rating Bureau, has 
been assigned as special agent in charge 
of Md., Del., D. of C. and northern W. Va., 
replacing Harold M. Brubaker, now 
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traveling eastern Pa. Robert W. Phelps 
has been reassigned as special agent im 
charge of Va., N. C. and southern W. Va. 
Edward R. Rinard, Jr., will supervise 
Texas and Okla. as special agent. 

Thomas A. Burke has been appointed to 
assistant supervisor, home office 1BM tabu- 
lating dept., and Charles W. Burke has 
been named fire-marine underwriting 
manager. 


Hartford Accident: John L. Pickens has 
been appointed to the newly-created posi- 
tion of engineering research supervisor. 

Arthur C. Horka and E. J. Cathcart have 

been promoted to the position of manager 
at Des Moines, lowa, and Grand Rapids, 
Mich., respectively. 
Hartford Fire: John E. Buecheler, special 
agent in Buffalo, has been transferred to 
Rochester, N. Y., where he is opening a 
new field office in the Sibley Tower Bldg. 
Home: Fernando S. Mostero, manager of 
the Home Indemnity’s Los Angeles office, 
has been appointed general manager of 
their Pacific dept. succeeding the late 
William Latham. 

Walter E. Johnson, Jr., fire examiner 
at San Francisco, has been transferred to 
the Portland (Ore.) office of the Home 
Insurance Company. 

Henkel Adjustment Co., Fred L.: Stanley 
E. Kaitfors has acquired this Denver ad- 
justing firm and will operate as an inde- 
pendent adjustment office under the name 
Stanley Adjustment Co. 

Improved Risk Mutuals: Edward Robe- 
dee, general adjuster, was elected to serve 
as executive assistant and will assume new 
responsibilities in addition to those of 
general adjuster. 


Johnson & Higgins of Illinois, Inc.: 
Dixon W. Kelley has been elected a vice 
president and will supervise the casualty 
operations in Chicago. 

Johnson & Higgins of Pennsylvania, 
Inc.: This organization and Curtin & 
Brockie, both corporations having iden- 
tical officers and directors, have acquired 
the Philadelphia insurance firm of Wil- 
liams & Walton. Frederic H. Strawbridge, 
Jr., senior partner of the latter, will join 
these concerns as vice president. 

Liberty Mutual Ins.: Dr. Jermyn F. Mc- 
Cahan has been named medical director 
for the loss prevention dept. succeeding 
Dr. Robert B. O’Connor, who has been 
named medical director for U. S. Steel 
Corp. 

London Assurance: Marvin W. Champlin, 
formerly eastern claims dept. manager of 
Manufacturers Casualty, has been ap- 
pointed casualty claims manager. 

London & Lancashire Group: H. K. Green 
was elected vice president of the London 
& Lancashire Indemnity and the Safe- 
guard Insurance Companies and _ ap- 
pointed local secretary of the New York 
office of the London & Lancashire Ins. Co. 
Lyle Adjustment Co.: 7. D. Gray, who 
has been operating an independent ad- 
justment office at Blythe, Cal., has been 
appointed manager of the Roswell, N. M., 
branch office. In the northern N. M. 
division, Elton Mann has _ succeeded 
Ellis Hogan as manager at Gallup, the 
latter being transferred to Albuquerque 
to assist manager Lee Kious. 
Manufacturers & Merchants: C. 1. 
Buenger, manager of the accounting divi- 
sion, has been appointed assistant con- 
troller. 

Clair M. Yelton has been promoted 
to manager of the underwriting dept. 
Marsh & McLennan, Inc.: William D. 
Maus has been elected chairman of the 
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board and Herman D. Smith, president, 
designated chief executive officer succeed- 
ing the late Laurence S. Kennedy. 
Maryland Casualty: Fred W. Gentrup, 
manager of the Cincinnati bond dept.. 
has been appointed assistant resident 
manager there. 

Frank I. Butterworth has 
pointed assistant resident manager at 
Minneapolis and James A. Lemmon, Jr., 
as manager of the bond dept., both posi- 
tions previously held by Harold Holker, 
who continues in an advisory capacity. 
John F. Runtch, casualty underwriter at 
Syracuse, succeeds Mr. Butterworth as 
manager of the Buffalo casualty dept. and 
Joseph E. Peretti has been promoted to 
succeed Mr. Lemmon as manager of the 
Pittsburgh bond dept. 

National Union Group: John T. Abram 
has been appointed special agent and 
will be associated with T. J. Beagan, 
resident secretary, Philadelphia. 
Nationwide Mutual Fire: Claims, under- 
writing and service units handling North 
and South Carolina operations are being 
moved from the home office to the Caro- 
lina regional office in Raleigh, N. C 
Other units previously moved to regional 
offices were those serving central Ohio, 
New Jersey and Virginia. 

North British Group: Robert F. Nelson. 
formerly with the Fire Inspection Rating 
Bureau at Milwaukee, has been appointed 
special agent for eastern Wisconsin in as- 
sociation with state agent Vernon G. 
Lofgren. 

Northwest Casualty: Edward H. Russell 
has been appointed casualty underwriter 
for the southeastern dept. in Raleigh, 
N. C. 

Northwestern Mutual: F. G. Sheehan has 
been appointed special agent in Pendle- 
ton, Ore. 

Robert G. Moomaw, Jr., has been ap- 

pointed manager of a new district claim 
office in Oklahoma City. 
Phoenix of Hartford Group: Harold C. 
McAllister, Jr., state agent in San An 
tonio, Texas, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Raleigh (N. C.) district office 
succeeding the late J. Bruce Crater. 
F. Hardie Miller has been promoted to 
superintendent of casualty and bonding 
operations in North Carolina and Russell 
G. Sherrill to state agent in western North 
Carolina. 

Robert H. Schmid has been promoted 
to state agent for Vermont and New 
Hampshire. Special agent appointments: 
Garry L. Glomstead in Michigan and 
William O. Minter transferred from 
Maine to New Jersey. 

Sherwood E. Hotchkiss, special agent 
at Columbus, has been placed in charge 
of the new field office in Toledo, Ohio. 

State agent Waldo R. Hills, Jr., has 
been given general supervision of the 
southwest Texas field (in conjunction 
with his present territory south Texas) 
and Frank Y. Dickehut has been ap- 
pointed special agent. 

Phoenix of London Group: Arthur G 
Schulze has been promoted from special 
agent to superintendent of agencies for 
the southwestern dept. 

Roane, Inc., John: A new branch office has 
been opened in Cumberland, Md., under 
the management of E. A. Lauer, formerly 
with the Baltimore office. 
Royal-Liverpool Group: Arthur D. 
Ackerson has been named assistant agency 
secretary in the eastern production dept. 
and is succeeded as state agent in New 
Hampshire and Vermont by John &. 


been ap- 
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O’Loughlin, formerly state agent in Con 
necticut. 
Raymond Hayward, special agent in 


Paterson, N. J., has been appointed state 


agent at Binghamton, N. Y., succeeding 
John G. Weiss, transferred to the Cleve- 
land office. 

Special agent appointments: John G. 
Johnston and Richard C. Polson, Min- 
neapolis and Milwaukee, respectively, 
both assigned to Grand Rapids, and 
Donald A. Miles from Cleveland, Ohio, 
to Toledo. 

St. Paul Fire & Marine: Special agent 
Donald J. Jones has been transferred 
from Kansas City to Albuquerque, N. M. 
Security-Connecticut Cos.: Ferdinand 
A. Hall, associate Pacific Coast manager, 
has been appointed Pacific Coast man- 
ager succeeding Edward V. Oliver, vice 
president in charge of the Pacific Coast, 


who has retired. A. G. Peterson, execu 
tive assistant manager of the Pacific 
Coast, has been appointed associate man 
ager. 

Craven P. Pearson, formerly with the 
Insurance Co. of N. A., has been ap 
pointed special agent in Md., Del. and 
the D. of C. 

Security Mutual Casualty: Charles F 
Taylor has been promoted to manager 
of the New England office succeeding 
B. W. LaCloche, who has been trans- 
ferred to the home office to assist in the 
supervision of branch office operations 
Springfield Group: Changes in San Fran 
cisco: Roy E. Wessendorf has been elected 
resident vice president succeeding John 
M. Wylie, retired, and Russell R. Reute 
pohler, manager of the casualty and 
bond div., has been elected to succeed 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Mr. Wessendorf as 
Head office changes 
Clifford A. Baab has 
secretary; Harold N 
tendent of fire 


resident 
Assistant 


secretary. 
secretary 
been advanced to 
Pierson, superin- 
underwriting, has been 
elected secretary; and James F. Lawsing, 
Jr., automobile dept. manager, has been 
elected assistant secretary 

Sterling, Sasser & Son: Carlisle E. Bryan, 
formerly branch manager in Tulsa, Okla.. 
for Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., has been 
named a full partner in Austin, 
Texas, mutual agency 
Stewart, Smith (Ill.) 
Holcomb, Jr., executive vice president of 
Acro Associates, Inc., has been appointed 
a director and vice president 

Ter Bush & Powell, inc.: David A. Ter 
Bush, founder and president, has been 
elected chairman of the board and John 


this 


Inc.: G. DeWitt 


M. Devlin, formerly executive vice presi- 
dent, president. James J. Cunningham, 
manager of the life dept. in Schenectady, 
and Vincent deP. McMullin, manager of 
fire and casualty production, were elected 
vice presidents. Harrison S. Henry, vice 
president in the New York City office, 
is now vice president in charge of group 
activities in all the company’s offices. 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty: A new branch 
office has been opened in Richmond, Va., 
with H. Monroe Baisden, formerly assist- 
amt manager at Jacksonville, Fla., as 
manager and George A. Stewart, Jr., spe- 
cial agent at Roanoke, as assistant man- 
ager. 

Vigilant: Robert A. Murphy and Herbert 
L. Hodgetts were elected vice presidents. 
Both have been associated with Chubb & 
Son, managers of Vigilant, Mr. Murphy 
as manager of the cargo underwriting 
dept. at the head office and Mr. Hodgetts 
in charge of the Los Angeles office. 


Since July 1, 1945, thousands of policies 
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protecting many of the country’s leading 
lawyers and law firms have been written 
by this Company. For claim and under- 
writing know-how based on more than a 


generation of experience, consult your 


local agent. 
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Alberta Ass'n of insurance Adjusters: 
Officers elected: President, C. G. Cros- 
land; vice president, R. E. Lucy; secretary- 
treasurers, R. C. Fox, T. K. Young, R. J. 
B. Garland and K. Seale. Chapter presi- 
dents: Northern, E. Carruthers; central, 
T. K. Young; and southern, E. B. Lilly 
American Foreign Insurance Ass'n: 7. 3. 
Brown, Jr., supervisor for France, has 
been appointed assistant general manager. 

The Los Angeles service office has 
moved to 3277 Wilshire Boulevard, in 
charge of Elmer J. McCluskey, recently 
appointed acting manager. 

American International Undrs. Corp.: 
Charles S. Morris has been appointed 
resident fire inspector and fire prevention 
engineer. 

California Ass'n of Insurance Agents: 
Trev A. Burrow, assistant executive sec- 
retary, has been appointed executive 
secretary succeeding W. F. Williams, 
resigned. : 

Capital Stock Fire Ins. Ass'n of La.: 
Claude C. Dupree (Hartford Fire) was 
elected president succeeding Charles M. 
Blackstock (Northern Assurance) who 
was elected secretary-treasurer. St. John 
Eshleman, Jr. (Loyalty Group) was elected 
vice president. 

Casualty Actuarial Society: N. E. 
Masterson, vice president and actuary of 
Hardware Mutuals of Stevens Point, has 
been elected president. 

Colorado insurance Dept.: Robert L. 
Brown, senior examiner, has been ap- 
pointed deputy insurance commissioner. 
General Adjustment Bureau: Hugh E. 
Ryan has been named manager of the 
Stamford (Conn.) branch succeeding John 
L. Osborne, Jr., resigned. Kenneth G. 
Critton succeeds Mr. Ryan as manager of 
the Bridgeport (Conn.) branch. 

New branch offices opened: Harrison, 
Ark. (422 N. Vine St.), with Neal M. 
Todd, Jr., formerly resident adjuster at 
Harrison, as branch manager; and Miles 
City, Mont., (First National Bank Bldg.) 
with F. G. Dowle as branch manager. 

W. H. Hill, formerly in charge of the 
Valdosta (Ga.) branch, has been named 
branch manager at Greenville (S. C.), 
succeeding W. M. Fife, who has been 
transferred to the adjusting staff at 
Atlanta (Ga.). D. C. Doty, formerly on 
the adjusting staff at Albany (Ga.), has 
been promoted to branch manager at 
Valdosta. 

In-nrance Accountants Association: 
Officers elected: President, George R. 
Ladner (Security Group); Ist vice presi- 
dent, H. Edward Hill (The Excess Man- 
agement); 2nd vice president, Harland T. 
Pease (Springfield Group); 3rd vice presi- 
dent, Edward F. Weller (Maryland Cas- 
ualty): executive secretary, Conrad F. 
Kareth (Pearl Group); assistant secretary, 
Earl E. Moyer (Fire Association); and 
treasurer, Fred W. Maasen (retired). 
Insurance Society of New York, Inc.: 
The administrative offices of the society 
are now located at 225 Broadway. The 
Library remains at 107 William Street. 
Interbureau Ins. Advisory Group: 
Elected to membership are: American 
Equitable, New York Fire, Globe & Re- 
public, Kansas City Fire & Marine, and 
Merchants & Manufacturers. This brings 
the membership to 39 groups and com- 
panies, consisting of 119 fire and casualty 
companies. 
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Nat'l Ass'n ef independent ins. Ad- 
justers: Claude R. Martin, insurance ad- 
juster, Scranton, Pa., has been admitted 
to membership. 
National Ass'n of Independent Insurers: 
New companies accepted as members are: 
American Insurors, Ft. Worth, Texas; 
Farm Bureau Mutual, Concord, N. H.; 
Great Southwest Fire, Phoenix, Ariz.; 
Midwestern Indemnity, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Mutual Cas- 
ualty, St. Paul; and Valley Mutual Fire, 
Kalispell, Mont. 
Nat'l Ass'n of Mutual Insurance Agents: 
Agent H. N. Basing of the H. C. Gerber 
Insurance Agency, Colorado Springs, be- 
came the 6,000th member. 
National Board of Fire Underwriters: 
W. V. Slevin has been transferred to the 
adjustments dept. in New York from the 
Pacific Coast office. 
National Council on Compensation Ins.: 
William L. Clark and Sherman J. Gar- 
rett have been promoted to assistant sec- 
retaries. 
Nebraska Insurance Dept.: Homer C. 
Rose, accident and health policy examiner 
and claims supervisor, has _ resigned. 
Larry Stratman, rate analyst, assumes the 
function of policy approval and Roy 
Blazek, formerly chief of the financial re- 
sponsibility section of the Nebraska High- 
way Dept., has been appointed claims su- 
pervisor. Francis W. Benedict has been 
appointed assistant rate analyst working 
under Mr. Stratman. 
N. J. Ass'n of Accident & Health Undrs.: 
Francis T. Curran, superintendent of the 
statutory disability div. of the Loyalty 
Group, has been elected president; Eston 
V. Whelchel (Provident Life & Acc.), 
Warren Leigh (Ford Agency) and John 
Savarese (Savarese Agency) vice presi- 
dents; Richard Connolly (Washington 
National) secretary; and Henry Levine 
(Levine Agency) treasurer. 
New York Insurance Dept.: Milton Shal- 
leck, special deputy superintendent in 
charge of the liquidation bureau, has 
been appointed executive assistant to 
Superintendent of Insurance Leffert Holz. 
Society of Chartered Property & Cas. 
Undrs.: Buffalo Chapter: Allan Fischer, 
manager of the casualty and property 
underwriting dept. for the Standard Ac- 
cident Group, has been elected president. 
Conn. Chapter: Bernard J. Daenzer (Se- 
curity-Connecticut Cos.) was elected presi- 
dent. Other officers are: Donald W. Ross 
(Phoenix-Connecticut Group), Ist vice 
president; John R. Brandt (Aetna Fire 
Group), 2nd vice president; Donald M. 
Witmeyer (Security-Connecticut Cos.), sec- 
retary; and Robert C. Sutherland (John 
M. Sutherland, Inc.), treasurer. 


New York Chapter: R. Maynard 
Toelle of the American Foreign Insur- 
ance Association was elected president; 
Ist vice president, A. Leslie Leonard (In- 
surance Society of N. Y., Inc.); 2nd vice 
president, Robert C. Mahony (J. G. Ma- 
hony Co.); secretary, George J. Guess, Jr., 
(Griswold & Co.); and treasurer, Ray- 
mond J. Poltronieri (American Foreign 
Ins. Ass’n). 


Southwestern Ins. Information Service: 
J. W. Jordan (vice president, Commer- 
cial Standard Ins.) was elected president. 
Other officers are: R. G. Waters (Pacific 
employers, Houston), Ist vice president; 
John L. Freeze (Southwest General, Dal- 
las), 2nd vice president; E. A. Burkhard 
(Gulf & Atlantic, Dallas), 3rd vice presi- 
dent; and Oran F. Needham (Millers 
Mutual Fire, Fort Worth), secretary- 
treasurer. 
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UNSATISFIED JUDGMENT 


CLASSIFYING COMPULSORY insurance 
as a last resort, New York Superin- 
tendent of Insurance Holz recom- 
mended an _ unsatisfied judgment 
fund to Governor Harriman. The 
fund would be of the type now in 
operation in New Jersey, would 
provide coverage of $10/20,000 and 
it is variously estimated would cost 
$5 million to $10 million a year. 


The American Mutual Alliance, a 
national association of mutual insur- 


ance companies which writes more 
than half of the property and cas- 
ualty insurance protection provided 
by mutual insurance companies in 
this country, voted unanimously to 
oppose the unsatisfied judgment pro- 
posal. At the same time the mutual 
insurance companies recommended 
that serious consideration be given 
to amending Section 6 A of New 
York’s Vehicle and Traffic Law to 
provide that all motorists who op- 
erate a vehicle upon the state’s high- 
way be required to maintain financial 
responsibility. 
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You can sponsor a minute of truth for 
Europe’s captive people. And this is why 
you should: 

Suppose for a moment that you are a 
Czechoslovakian, a Pole, a Hungarian, Bul- 
gar or Romanian—trapped in your Satellite 
homeland. Now suppose that you hear on 
the official state radio that the U.S. threatens 
war! Could it be true? How can you know 
where truth stops...and propaganda begins? 

Fortunately there is a source—the honest 


70 million people who once knew freedom wait for words you send 


“cand the truth shall make them free!" 


opposition voice of Radio Free Europe! Its 
programs deal with life inside as well as 
outside the Iron Curtain. The truth they 
spread up to 20 hours a day nourishes the 
spirit of freedom and the will to resist. 


Continued effectiveness of Radio Free 
Europe depends on private support from 
millions of Americans who believe freedom 
can become a reality everywhere. Each 
dollar sponsors a minute of truth behind the 
Iron Curtain. How many will you give? 


‘tne 


Support Radio Free Europe e send your truth dollars to CRUSADE ~~ 


for 


FREEDOM 


c/o Local Postmaster 





ALLSTATE Insurance Company 
Skokie, Illinois 


To Appeal Ruling 


This company will appeal to the Courts following the 
rejection by Commissioner Sullivan of its residential 
fire rate filing in the State of Washington. The company 
originally filed for rates 20% less than Bureau rates but 
was turned down by the Commissioner. Subsequently 
a Bureau filing 20% lower than formerly was approved 
and the Allstate filed for a deviation of 15% from the 
new lower rates. The commissioner has suggested that 
the company return any saving that eventuates in the 
form of policyholders’ dividends but the company seeks 
an originally lower rate. 


AMERICA FORE Group 
New York, New York 


Stock Split Proposed 
Merger Approved 


Directors of The Continental Insurance Company and 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company will recom- 
mend to stockholders at their respective annual meetings 
in February, 1956, a two-for-one capital stock split by 
reduction of the par value of shares for the two com- 
panies from $10 to $5, without change in total capitaliza- 
tion. In addition to the usual quarterly dividend of 75 
cents per share, the directors of each of the two com- 
panies declared a year-end dividend of 25 cents per 
share, payable December 15 to holders of record Novem- 
ber 28, 1955. 


New York Superintendent of Insurance Leffert Holz 
has approved the merging of the American Eagle Fire 
Insurance Company into the Niagara Fire Insurance 
Company, both of which are members of this group. The 
merger becartie effective midnight, December 31, 1955. 
American Eagle policies in force were assumed by the 
Niagara and will continue until normal expiration. Both 
the American Eagle and Niagara are jointly owned by 
The Continental Insurance Company and Fidelity- 
Phenix Fire Insurance Company. 
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AMERICAN FIDELITY & Casualty Company 
Richmond, Virginia 


Named Vice President and Comptroller 


Luther H. Williams has been promoted to vice presi- 
dent and comptroller of this company. He joined the 
organization as assistant to the president in January, 
1955. 


AMERICAN GENERAL Insurance Company 


of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Name Change 


The name of this company has been change! to the 
American Reliable Insurance Company to avoid conflict 
with the American General Insurance Company, Dallas 
In its expansion program the American Reliable is now 
operating in seven states. 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL Insurance Companies 
New York, New York 


Elected Trustee 
New Vice President 


J. Frank Honold, vice president of the Chase Man 
hattan Bank has been elected a trustee of the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company. Mr. Honold is in charge 
of the investment service department of The Chase 
Manhattan Bank. 

E. E. Isaacs, formerly casualty secretary, has been 
named a vice president and will continue as chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the casualty division. 


ANCHOR Group 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


To Write Crop-Hail 
Joins Executive Staff 


The Anchor Casualty Company, St. Paul, and its sub- 
sidiary, the Queen City Insurance Company, are enter- 
ing the crop-hail field in Minnesota, South Dakota, 
lowa, Nebraska, North Dakota and Wisconsin com- 
mencing with the 1956 season. Orville E. Nysted is 
manager of the new crop-hail department. 

N. Paul Delander joined the executive staff of this 
company and the Queen City Insurance Company on 

(Continued on the next paye) 
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ANCHOR GROUP 


(Lontinuea 


January 1 following his retirement as a senior vice pres- 
ident of the First National Bank of Saint Paul. Mr. 
Delander has for many years been chairman of the 
finance committees of both companies and will now 
become actively associated with them in that capacity. 


BUFFALO Insurance Company 
Buffalo, New York 


Executive Changes 


Ottocaro Weiss, chairman of the board, became chief 
executive officer of the company following the retire- 
ment of president George W. Sailor on November 1. 
Simultaneously Victor T. Ehre was advanced from vice 
president to executive vice president. 


CALIFORNIA COMPENSATION & Fire 


Company, San Francisco, California 


Vice President and General Manager 


Joshua S. MacDonald was appointed vice president 
and general manager, effective January 1. Formerly 
with the Liberty Mutual Insurance Company of Boston, 
Mr. MacDonald, in his new post, will direct all casualty 
and fire production of the company. 


CANADIAN FIRE Insurance Company 
CANADIAN INDEMNITY Company 
Winnipeg, Canada 


New Director 


James A. Richardson, vice president of James Rich- 
ardson & Sons Limited, has been elected a director of 
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president 
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| 256 Montgomery St. - San Francisco 4 
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these companies. Mr. Richardson is also president of 
Commercial Insurance Agency Limited and a director 
of the Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


CONTINENTAL Casualty Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Salary Continuance Policy 


This company has begun full scale promotion of its 
salary continuance insurance plans which offer, on a 
group basis, income protection for employees totally 
disabled for long periods by accident or illness. The 
coverage is flexible with each plan individually adapted 
to the employer’s needs and may be written to extend 
coverage to all full time employees or to one or a com- 
bination of classes of employees. It pays a weekly in- 
come scaled to the employee’s regular income for any 
period chosen by the employer. 


FEDERAL Life and Casualty Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Stock Dividend 


This company declared a 100% stock dividend to 
stockholders of record November 12. This action in- 
creased the capital of the company from $500,000 to 
$1 million. 


GENERAL Reinsurance Corporation 
New York, New York 


Merger Voted 
Executive Appointments 


Merger of the North Star Reinsurance Corporation 
with this corporation has been voted by the directors of 
the two companies and, contingent upon stockholders’ 
approval, will become effective June 30, 1956. The Gen- 
eral Reinsurance owns 199,356.9 of the 200,000 shares 
of common stock and all of the preferred stock of the 
North Star. The merged company, on the basis of Sep- 
tember 30th figures, will have assets of some $113 
million and policyholders’ surplus of approximately $36 
million. The official staff of both companies will con- 
tinue as officers of the merged company with the ex- 
ception of John W. Lamble who will resign as president 
of the North Star effective at the end of this year. 

Secretaries S. James Boutz, William C. Mcllwain 
and: John C. Steggles have been appointed vice presi- 
dents of the North Star Reinsurance Corporation. 
H. Merritt Soper has been named a secretary. 
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HOME SERVICE Casualty Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Declared Insolvent 


This company was declared insolvent following a brief 
trial at which an insyrance department examiner was 
the only witness. A deputy state liquidator has taken 
over management of the company’s affairs. 


INSURANCE COMPANY of North America 
Companies, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Executive Appointments 


Russell H. Petefish has been elected a vice president 
of the Insurance Company of North America and the 
Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company. 
Richard B. Light has been elected to the position of 
assistant secretary in the two companies, and William 
J. Robinson elected assistant comptroller. 

Charles A. Sanford has been elected a vice president 
of the Indemnity Insurance Company of North America. 
Robert S. Gillespie, assistant vice president and Thomas 
W. Dickson, automobile secretary. 

Robert A. Morrison was elected an assistant secretary 
of the three companies of the Group. 


INTERNATIONAL SERVICE Insurance Company 
Fort Worth, Texas 


Kansas Expansion 


This company has announced it will expand its agency 
system into the State of Kansas. Solicitation of desirable 
risks among active duty military personnel will be en- 
couraged. Future plans include further agency expan- 
sion into additional states in which the company is 
licensed. 


MILL OWNERS Mutual Fire Insurance 


Company, Des Moines, lowa 


New President 


Leonard K. Sharp, formerly vice president and sec- 
retary, has been elected president of this company fol- 
lowing the retirement of H. B. Carson. John Wise has 
been made vice president and secretary; J. L. McKib- 
ban, vice president and treasurer and F. D. Meurer, 
vice president and assistant secretary. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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REPORTS ON COMPANIES—Continued 


NATIONWIDE Insurance 
Columbus, Ohio 


Expansion Program 
Writes Inland Marine 


Montana became the 24th state to license one of the 
companies of this group following the expansion plan 
inaugurated September Ist after the change of name 
from the Farm Bureau Insurance Companies. The fire, 
auto and life companies have all been licensed by Illinois, 
Indiana, Tennessee, Nevada, Minnesota and Montana. 
In addition the auto and fire firms were given licenses 
by Idaho and Arkansas, the auto and life companies by 
Michigan and Florida and the fire and life firms by 
Oregon. For many years the auto company has been 
licensed, though inoperative, in New Hampshire and 
Iowa and the life firm in California. 

The Nationwide Mutual Fire Insurance Company is 
writing inland marine business with Howard A. Ed- 
strom as inland marine manager. Initially the policies 
will be sold only in Ohio. 


PHOENIX OF LONDON Group 
London, England 


Merger 


The merger of the United States branch of the Phoe- 
nix Assurance Company, Ltd. with its casualty affiliate, 
the Phoenix Indemnity Company, became effective De- 
cember 31, 1955. All of the United States assets and 
liabilities of the Phoenix Assurance were transferred to 
the Phoenix Indemnity and the name of the latter 
changed to the Phoenix Assurance Company of New 
York. Capital was increased from $2 million to $3 
million and after the merger the company had assets 


FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER CENTURY 


STUART BUILDING + SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


of some $35 million and policyholders’ surplus of about 
$11 million. There were no changes in management, 
affiliations or company policies. 


PENNSYLVANIA LUMBERMENS Mutual 


Insurance Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Employees Insurance Program 


A comprehensive insurance program including hos- 
pital, surgical, medical, major medical, accident, life and 
retirement benefits for employees and their dependents 
has been set up by this company. The new program 
which is said to be one of the most complete employee 
insurance benefit plans offered in the insurance industry, 
includes three separate insurance coverages: compre- 
hensive health, group life insurance and retirement pen- 
sion. The company pays the entire employee cost of 
the comprehensive health and life insurance programs, 
plus one-half the cost of covering dependents under a 
major medical plan. Employees are given an option of 
covering their dependents for all other comprehensive 
health benefits by paying their proportionate cost. The 
pension program is contributory. 


RESERVE Insurance Company 
Chicago, Illinois 


Dividends Resumed 


This company declared a cash dividend of 10¢ per 
share payable December 31 to stockholders of record 
December 20. This is the first cash dividend declared 
since acquisition of the company in 1952 by interests 
identified with the National Security Insurance Associa- 
tion. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE Group 
London, England 


Appointed Governor 


Lord Kindersley has been appointed governor of the 
Corporation of the Royal Exchange Assurance following 
the retirement of Lord Bicester, who has been associated 
with the company for sixty-two years. Lord Kindersley 
has been a director of the Royal Exchange Assurance 
since 1928, is chairman of Lazard Brothers and of the 
British Match Co. and deputy chairman of Rolls-Royce 
and a director of the Bank of England. David Bowes- 
Lyon becomes sub-governor. He is a relative of the 
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Queen Mother. Mr. Bowes-Lyon is a director of the 
Cunard Steam Ship Co. and, among others, of the Dun- 
lop Rubber Co. Leslie W. Farrow, appointed deputy- 
governor, is chairman of a number of companies and 
is considered one of Britain’s leading chartered ac- 
countants. 


ROYAL-LIVERPOOL Group 
New York, New York 


Executive Changes 


In a revision of the group’s executive staff, B. F. 
Weaver, assistant U.S. manager and vice president of 
this Group, who was formerly in charge of operations 
of the southern department has been given countrywide 
executive responsibilities. M. W. Slawson, who was 
formerly agency secretary in the department, succeeds 
Mr. Weaver with the title of assistant U.S. manager and 
vice president. Graham Watts, assistant U.S. manager 
and vice president, has relinquished the management of 
Metropolitan and Suburban New York operations and 
assumed countrywide supervision of casualty underwrit- 
ing, accident and health, bonding and foreign department 
operations. He is succeeded by M. J. Rhew, also an 
assistant U.S. manager and vice president. 


William H. Moore, vice president of the Bankers 
Trust Company, has been appointed to the Local Boards 
of Directors in the city of New York of Royal Insurance 
Company, Ltd., The Liverpool and London and Globe 
Insurance Co., Ltd., The British & Foreign Marine In- 
surance Company, Ltd., and the Thames & Mersey Ma- 
rine Insurance Company, Ltd. In due course he will 
be elected to the Boards of Directors and appointed to 
the Finance Committees of Royal Indemnity Company, 
Globe Indemnity Company, Queen Insurance Company 
of America, Newark Insurance Company, Star Insur- 
ance Company of America, American & Foreign Insur- 
ance Company and the Virginia Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Company. 


SERVICE Fire Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Placed On Probation 


Commissioner Joe B. Hunt of Oklahoma has placed 
this company on probation for an indefinite time pend- 
ing consideration of its proposal for the refunding of 
premium overcharges on automobile risks. The move, 
which is a result of a hearing held November 21, does 
not restrict the Commissioner from future legal action. 
Service Fire is owned by Commercial Investment Trust 
Incorporated, New York. At the present time the New 
York Department is conducting a Convention examina- 


(Continued on page 1|46) 
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Truth is censored in Soviet Satel- 
lite Europe. The Communists fear 
it .. . do everything to prevent it. 
But the truth is spreading—with 
the powerful aid of Radio Free 
Europe and Free Europe Press. 
Now they need your help. Send 
your Truth Dollars for their sup- 
port to: 


CRUSADE FOR FREEDOM 


c/o Your Local Postmaster 
Published as a public service in co- 
operation with The Advertising Council 














SCHROEDER HOTELS 


HOTEL SCHROEDER 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL NORTHLAND 
Green Bay, Wis. 


HOTEL WAUSAU 
Wausau, Wis. 


HOTEL DULUTH 
Duluth, Minn. 


HOTEL ASTOR 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOTEL RETLAW 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL LORAINE 
Madison, Wis. 


HOTEL CALUMET 
Fend du Lac, Wis. 


HOTEL VINCENT 
Benton Harber, Mich. 


WALTER SCHROEDER, PRES. 


We aim to serve our many Insurance Company 
friends, executives and agents. 
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SERVICE FIRE INSURANCE—trom page 143 


tion of the Service Fire and according to Commissioner 
Saunders of Texas other states are withholding action 
until they have received copies of the examination report. 


SOUTHWEST General Insurance Company 
Dallas, Texas 


Named Vice President 


Ben L. Culwell has been named vice president in 
charge of the underwriting of this company. 


THE STUYVESANT Insurance Company 
New York, New York 


Executive Appointments 


Maurice G. Olson has been elected executive vice 
president and a director of this company. He has also 
been made a vice president and director of another Gen- 
eral Acceptance insurance subsidiary, the Stuyvesant 
Life Insurance Company. Mr. Olson was formerly 
superintendent of agents for the Continental Casualty 
Company in Wisconsin. 

















DINKLER HOTELS 


Where Insurance company officials and agents 
will always find the friendliest of welcomes! 


in Atlanta * The Dinkler Plaza 
in Birmingham ° The Dinkler Tutwiler 
in Montgomery ° The Dinkler-Jefferson Davis 
in New Orleans ° The St. Charles 
in Nashville * The Andrew Jackson 


CARLING DINKLER, Pres. 
CARLING DINKLER, JR., V.P. & Gen. Mgr. 























SUN Insurance Office, Limited 
New York, New York 


Appointed Deputy Manager 


As a consequence of the amalgamation of the United 
States subsidiaries of this company as of July 1, 1955, 
William M. Kearns, president of the Sun Insurance 
Company of New York, has heen appointed deputy 
manager of the United States Branch of the Sun Insur- 
ance Office, Ltd. 


TRANSPORT Indemnity Company 


Los Angeles, California 


Final Stock Distribution 


This company, which was organized late in 1949 to 
absorb the Transport Insurance Exchange made a first 
stock distribution of 40,050 shares (par $10 valued at 
$20 per share) February 1, 1950 to subscribers for their 
equity interests in the net worth of the reciprocal. With 
final net worth determined, the company has made an 
additional distribution of 5,061 shares, par value $10 at 
a valuation of $20 per share. 


TRINITY UNIVERSAL Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 


Declares Extra Dividend 


On December Ist, 1955, this company declared an 
extra dividend of 40¢ payable December 20th. This 
made a total dividend for the year of $2.00 per share 
compared with $1.50 paid in 1954. 


UNDERWRITERS at Lloyd's 
London, England 


Official Elections 


Sir Matthew Watt Drysdale has been re-elected chair- 
man of the Committee of Lloyd’s and George Ewart 
Thomson elected deputy chairman. 


UNION CASUALTY & Life Insurance 
Company, Mount Vernon, New York 


New President 


Joseph Schwartz has been elected president of this 
company succeeding Alfred B. Lewis who will continue 
as a director. 
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EDITORIALS 


Aviation Experience 
Editors’ Corner, The 
Insurance Investments 
Insurance Stock Trends .... 

Mutual Company Aggregates. pias 

Mutual Underwriting by Lines 

Operating Expenses 

Reciprocal Underwriting by 

Review and Preview 

Semi-Annual Experience—Mutual Companies 
Semi-Annual Experience—Stock C snpnanee ewe 
Six Months Per Share Earnings 


(monthly) ) 


BUYERS & LOSS CONTROL 
Assimilation—Good or Bad—R. B. Gallagher ... 
Behind the Losses (monthly) 
Broker Relationship, The—David /H. 
Buyers’ Round Table (monthly) 
Casualty Coverage and Capacity 
Eye Safety—W. FZ. G 
Highway Hypnosis 
Highway Safety—George H. Menefee 
Jewelry Photography—Saul A. Spero, 

Loss Control (monthly) 

Materials of Construction—J/. W. Morris, 

Risk Manager, The—Dr. H. Wayne Snider 
Tropical Hurricane, The—Dr. Hurd C. Willett 


Winton .... 


Joseph H. Forest Peeee 


LEGAL & CLAIMS 


1. Hickey Nable and 
Dr. Marcus Grantham Sept. 
Claim Cost Considerations—Ralph G. McCallum 
Contractual Liability—William L. Dutton 
Fraud after Loss—Richard Converse 
Increase of Hazard—Donald N. Clausen ... 
Judge Says, The—R. M. MacArthur (monthly) 
Legal Spotlight, The (monthly) 
Loss Logic (monthly) 
Remember the Difference—Stanley L. Kennedy ‘ 
State Legislation, Preserving—Wade 0. Martin, oJ) 
State Regulation—James B. Donovan ae 


Claim Consciousness- 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Accident & Health Developments (monthly) 
Advertising Code—National Association of 
Commissioners 
Agency Colleetions—Standard Service 
Atomic Energy—Joseph F. Morrison 
Aviation Experience 
Business Goes to School—Irving J. Maurer 
Communication—Irving J. Maurer 
Don’t Overpay Your Taxes—American Institute 
Accountants 
Floods and Flood Damage—American Insurance Associ: ition. Oct. 102 
Getting Back to Fundamentals—J. FR. Deering ... 
He Is Your Neighbor—A. Bruce Rielaski 
Industrial Disability—Stanwood L. Hanson .. 
International Bonding Facilities—H. Marshall Frost 
Jurisdiction of the F.T.C.—Donald Knowlton 
Multiple Line Organization 
Opportunities Unlimited—A. N. Bushnell, 
Promise for the Future, The—James PF. 
Shoemaker’s Kids, The—/ra D. Keiter 
Tomorrow’s Management—Guy Feroasan 
Trends and Opportunities—/J. Henry Smith 


Insurance 


Frank Lang 


Cc ratts 


OFFICE METHODS 


“A Check List for Better Management” 
Agency Cost Control— Michael R. Notaro . 
Around the Office—Guy Ferguson (monthly) . 
Automation for the Insurance Agent—Ellis F. 
Booklets (monthly) 
Flectronics—A. (. Vanselow 
Forms Design and Control Jan, 8&3 
How to Control Office Work—Guy Fergason . » a0 eden 
How to Improve Managerial Pffectiveness—Gy Fercason ee: 
How to Improve Office Forms—Guy Fergason 
How to Improve Training Methods—Guy Fervason ...... 
How to Improve Salary Administration—Guy Feraceon 
Management Controls—Dick Carlson 
Management Reports—R. 8. Whitmore, Jr. 
Microfilm Saves Money—Dolph Cramer . 
vows Aids to Office Efficiency (monthly) 

Office Equipment Directory (monthly) 
Seating Requirements—Lyne S. Metcalfe 
Speedier Bookkeeping 


Guy Ferguson 


Rohe 


ee. oC 
Sept. 99, Oct. 
John L. Primm 


-- AUg. 
Nov 104 


For January, 1956 


. Sept. 92 


iD 


MONTHS 


That Machine—C. A. 
Tips from Top Typists : 
Work Sonourtaneet Phillip Prebeck . 


Marquardt 


SALES & EDUCATION 


Automobile Insurance in 1965—Vestal Lemmon 
Automobile Situation, The—Joe H. Bandy 
Basie Factor, The... You—Chester O. Fisher . 
Business Builders—M. H. Blackburn (monthly) 
Business Life Insurance—KHrnest D. Haseltine 
Choose Your Weapons—John C. Stott 
C.P.C.U. Questions and Answers—American Institute 

Part I—Principles and Practices . 

Part II—Principles and Practices 

Part 11I—General Education 

Part IV—Law 
Deductible Hospital Insurance—Charles N. Walker 
Future of Your Agency, The—W. Stephen Chandler 
Giants and Grasshoppers—Dr. Frank H. Beach 
Group Major Medical—William A. Halvorson 
Is the Sun in Your Eyes ?—W. J. Hynes 
Keep That Sale Sold—Arden Van Dine 
Man in Motion—Louwis 2. Throgmorton ‘i 
Matter of Training, A—Midwest Purchasing Agent 
Need for Salesmanship, The—Charles H. Bokman 
Measure of an Agent, The—Zrnest L. Clark 
Partnership Sale, The—LErnest FE. Intlehause 
Potential Unlimited—Howard Hotz .. 
Premium Financing—Frank R. Reilly . 
Prolong Your Agency’s Life—Charles W. 
Prospect for a Program 
Quiz of the Month 

General Insurance 

Survey of Insurance Contracts 
Sales Slants from Other Fields (monthly) . 
Selling Business Interruption—C. F. Johnson 
Selling Parade, The—Charles B. Roth (monthly) 
Selling Tips from the Home Office (monthly) 
Sooner, the Better, The—Kenneth J. Bidwell 
This I Relieve . . .—Ben Sour 
Where There’s Life—/ra D. Keiter (monthly) 
Would You Ilave An Answer ?—Charles L. Lapp. 
You Can't Always Tell—M. B. Maszol eae « 
Your Wife—Charles L. Lapp, Ph.D 


Life 


THO we 


PhD 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Best’s Stock Index 

Behind the Losses 

Building Cost Index 

Company Developments 

Conventions Ahead 

Fire Losses «s 
Home Office and Field Appointme nts .... 
Insurance Stock Quotations 

Motor Vehicle Deaths 

New Publications 

Obituaries 

Reports on Companies 

They Said 


RATE CHANGES 


Automobile 
Okla., R. L, Utah, 
Ala., Ind., Mass., 
S. Carolina 
Tnd., Mich., 

New York 
Fla., Ga., 

Tenn.. WwW 


Wis., 
Mich.. 


Neb., Ohio, Wis 


Kan., F 
Mo., N. Carolina, 


Minn., 


Iowa, New Jersey, North Dakota. “South 
v < 7 ‘ 


Mass., Countrywide a 
Construction Contract R ands 
Extended Coverage 


Fire 
Okla., 
Washington 
Wisconsin 
Oregon 
Mont., 
Glass 
Inland Marine 
Liability other than Auto 
Ia., New Jersey, New York, Texas, 
Countrywide 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Minn., Pa., Vir. 
Florida. Pennsylvania. 
Mich., N. J. 
Compensation 
California 


North Carolina. 


Ohio, 


20 
20 


7 


« be 
. 


52 


1s 


114 


y 105 
. 133 
. 108 


1 


ABG.. «vss cbt 


Jan. 


1 
48 
.4 


Jan. 8 
Jan. 8 


.Jan. 


Jan. 


51 
133 


Jan. 5 


Jan, 
Jan. 


Jan, 
Jan. 


Aug. 


-Aug. 


Dakota, 
.. Oct. 


.. NOV. 
. Nov. 


. Dee 


Sept. 


Met. 

Aug. 

Sept. 
fet 


Dee 


51 
55 
102 
139 
32 


Nov. 7! 





NSURANCE 


Letnar AVIA 
Mercer ted 
Mercer Avor 

etna fa nl 


Oficial 


Radnee 
Washington 
T Anne 

Ameriten 
New Director 
Ofictal Annointr 
Stanek Snir > noee 
Merger Annr 7 
Amertenn Aeenctatoed 
mn \Werrver 
Patteraon Retired 


Amertean A 


Andre we 
Named 


American 
Arlandr 
4 AAitHanr 


American 
Flectione 
AAranerd 

Amertean 

(To Re Retnen 

American Mf 

(Ofel 


American 


gers 
11 Annoft 


Marine 
Company, 0. & 


ntmente 

and 
Pra 

DP saeident 
ne OyYflee 
Seta Ine 
Ineranced 
ital Inerense 
(Capital Changes) 
American Mutnal Tiabt 
Roeton 
(New Vice Pre 
(Rihley Flerted 

Amertean Re-Inenrance 
(Vate on Mercer 

Ameriean Relinhle Ine 

Minneannlis 
‘New Name 

Amertean Re 
(Vate on 

Amerienan & 
(RrAnced Are 

Tatee) 
(New Vico Prostdent) 
Amertenn Title and Ine 
Miami 
(Acantren Pelinhle Fire) Sart 

Amertenn Tri Ine. Co Providence 
(Nividend Action) Nov 

Anchor Caennality Company, St. Paul 
(Tlame Offiee Addition) Nov 

Anchor Groun. St. Pani 
" write Cron Hail) jan 

Fieeentiva Staff) tan 

Aganciated Fartory Mutual Fire Ine 
(Refnees TNictdendea) 

Asenciated General Fire Company 
(New Director) 
(Merging) 

Associnted Reciprocal 

Port 
(Working Arrangement 


ident 
lica Preaide 


New 


rrance 


rvs. Now Vor 
Moerver) 
a 
onntante 


rety New York 
TAability 
Rant 
Sept 


1% 
125 
irance Co 


136 
143 


erent! 


143 


179 
139 
Cs 
Nov. 143 
Detroit 
May 129 
Nov. 144 
Exchanges, 
(heater 
Consurmated) 
Jniv 122 
Nov. 144 


136 


(Flame Office Moved) 
Atlantic Companies, New York, N 
(Appointed Vice President) 
Atiantio Mutual Ineurance 
New York 
(Mlerted True 


Sept. 
Companies, 


fee) Jan. 18 


148 


COMPANIES REPORTED UPON [FROM MAY, 


\uduben Tnsnrance Group, Baton ——< 
New Home Office) rev 
Automobile Inavrance ( 5. 
Merger Voted On) 
Merger Approved) 


Balhon Insurance Co., Los 

Fxeentive Appointments) 
Raleise Martine Insurance Co. 

Switzerta neat 

Aeantrea Control) 
State Insurance Co., 
*omnany } 
Broad Mutnal Inenrance (o., 

New Carrter Chartered) ‘ July 123 
Buetere Trion Conmantes, © atumbus 

Vote Multinie Line Onerrtions) ..Oct. 148 
Ruffalo Inenrance Co., Buffalo 

T16 

149 


Lngeles 
N 


Ltd., I 


sav 


New ( 


Andover 
148 
Philadeitnhia 


New Finenetne) 
Preertive 


‘ Ane. 
Chanwes) Tan. 
California Compensation and 
San Franciseo 
Viee President 


Fire Co 


' 
General Manaver 
Fan. 146 


and 


“amden Fire, Camden 
Oficial Chances) - 
Canadian Fire Insurance Cx 
New Pirector 
Canadian Indemnity © 
New Artomohile C 
Canedian Indemnity Winnipeg 
New [Mrector) Jan 
Carnital Trevranece Co.. Boston 
(New Comnany 
Capitel Indemnity Insurance © 
Trdianancti« 
(New Preetdent Pleeted) 
Carolina Caenalty Insurance 
Rortington 
(Ofietal PFleetions) 
Casnalty Trenrance Co. 
Noashrtlle 
(New Comnanyv) 
Central Standard Insurance Co., 
Siene Palle 
(Merger Negotiations Terminated 
Sept. 136 


io 


140 


Iniv 123 
ompany 


Aug. 
o., 


116 


Cc 


Sent 
of Tennessee, 


138 


148 


Central Surety and Insurance Corp 
Kaneas City 
(Purchase Offer) . vxeeees de 148 
(Purchase Consummated) ..suly 124 
(Nolan Chairman of the Board) Sept. 127 
(Promotions) Dee. 143 
Central Texas Lloyds, Fort Worth 
Reinanredd) ‘ i 
Citizens Mutual Automobile 
New Auto Policy 
Coal Operators Caanalty Co., 
(Stock Purchased) 
(New Officers) 
Consolidated Tnavrance Assoc., 
(New Reciprocal) 
Continental Caanatty. Chieago 
(New Vice Preeident) 
(To Write evh-standard A & A) 
(Tnvenal Riek Dept.) 
we tl Changes) wes 
Salary Continuance Policy) 
Gutta Tnenranee (o., Boston 
(100% Stock Dividend) ..........4 Aug. 116 


ieee July 124 
Howell 
lee. 143 
Greenshurg 
May 129 
June 148 
Dallas 
Nov. 145 


Jan. 140 


Dallas Fire and Casualty Insurance Co., 
Tatias 

(Reinenred) 

Delta Fire & Casnalty, Baton Rouge 
(Stock fferina) 

Delta Gronp, Paton Ronde 
(Fmployees Pass Agent’s Examina- 

.Sept. 137 


Dee. 144 


tien) ‘ 
Disaht ite Tneome Insurance Co., 
Tndianapotia 
(Non-Can Reinenrance Treaty) 


.Inty 124 
Dixie Ante Inenrance Co., ma 


(New Anto Carrier) 


Ine., 


Emrnire State Inenrance Co., Watertown 
(Tencock Tlenda Irodnetion) -.Nov. 143 
Emonlorers’ Group, Roeton 
(Auto Death and Disability Endorsement) 
June 148 
Emn'overs Retnanrance, Kansas City 
(Stock Dividend and Split Propose?) 
Dec. 144 
Knrekan Coanalty Co.. Philadelphia 
(New Merchandising Pian) 
Exehance Trenrance Co., nee 
(Changes Name) . 


Fairview Mntnal Fire Insurance Co., 
Tlarricehnrg 
(Snenended) Sent. 137 
Farm Turean Inenrance Con., Columhua 
(Menartment Store Tneanrance) ..May 129 
(Polley Filings Approved) May 139 


| 955} 


Opposition to Merchandising lan) 
June 
New Policy Format) June 


Unsatistied Judgment Endorsement) 
T 


Premium Installment System) 
tate (hanges) 

Drive-in Claim Service) 
Change in Name? 

Farm Bureau Mutual Auto., 
Auto Rate Reductions) 
Packace | *nlicies} 

Federat Life and ( ‘asuaity ( Co., ’ Battie Creek 
Stanek Nividend) = — Dee. 144 
Stoek Dividend) ... ...Jam, 140 

Federated (iuaranty Mutuai Insurance Co, 

\nininsia 
New Mnrtnal) . 

Fidelity anc Deposit ‘ompany 
T witimare 
Tnereased Nividend) 

New Director} 

Fireman’s Frond Grovp, San Francisco 
Fxeess Liability Fret'tt*e<) May 
Tnsatisted Indgment Poli«y May 
Trin Insurance Potiey) : Ang. 
Auto Pindorsement) et. 149 
Tnanecert Victim Anto Coverage) Nov. 145 

Firemen'’s [nevrance Co. of Newark. N. J. 
Dividend [nerease) .Nov. 145 

Firemen’s \inrnal [nsurance 
Providence 
New P -estdent) .. Sept, 

Founders’ Tnsnrance Co., Los ‘Angeles 
New Dtreetor) Oct. 150 

Preenert Ineuranee (Co.. . 

(Purchases American Insurance Exchange) 
July 123 


( Columbus 
- uly 
Iniv 


Oer. 149 
of Ma ryiand, 
124 
144 


Iniv 
Dee, 


140 
140 
118 


138 


General Ftre ont 
New Vork 
(New Srastboal a 
General Guaranty Insurance Co., 
Winter Park 
Capital Chane=s) aoe 
General Reinsurance C orp., New York 
Merger Voted) = Tan. 140 
(Executive Appointments Jan. 140 
Glens Falls Insurance Company, Glens Fal's 
(New Policy) . Aug. 116 
Government Emnplovees Insurance Co., 
Washington, D. C. 
Increases Dividenm! Rate) 
Grain Dealers Mutual Insurance 
Incianapolis 
(Reinsures Western Mutual Fire) 
Sept. 
Great Auestenm Group, New York 
(Exeentive Changes) 
Great Seetihean Insurance Co.. 
(Vote Capital Increase) ‘ 
Group Health Insurance Inc., 
P... York. N.Y. 
repsid Doctor Bills) .+...June 
oleae Insurance Co., Los Angeles 
(Sale Consummated ) Sept. 
(Reeapitalized ) Dee 
Guaranty Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 
Columbia 
(Placed in Receivership) . July 
Gulf American Fire & Casualty Co., 
atgomery 
(Nee Comnanr) . 
Gulf Group. Dallas 
(Enter Casualty Field) 


Casualty Co., 
¥. 


June 149 


July 124 


Sept. 138 


Co., 


142 


May 140 
Minneapo!is 
June 149 


49 


188 
144 


124 


. 150 
y 140 


Hanover Group, New York, N. Y. 
(To Enter Casualty Field) 
Hardvare Mutual Insurance Co. of 
Minnesota, A appeneneeny 
(Changes Title) ..... 
Hardware Mutual, Stevens Point 
(Named Executive Vice President) 
Dee. 144 
Harleysville Mutual Cas. Co., Harleysville 
(To write Disability and Death Indemnity) 
Nav, 146 
Tee. 144 
Hartford 
Seer: > 
. .Nov. 


y 135 


June 149 


(Enters South Carolina) 
Hartford Fire Insurance Co., 

(Raises Commissions) ... 

(Behimer Advanced) ... 
Hartford Group, Hartford 

New Director) ...... 

(Auto D. & D. Coverage) 

(Officta! Appointments) " 
Holland-America, Kansas City 

(New Multiple Line Company) ...Dec. 144 
Holyoke Mutual Fire Insurance Co., Salem 

(Story FE'ected Treasurer) -Nov. 146 
Home Group, New York 

‘Fiections) .... May 140 
Home Service Casualty Insurance Co.. Dallas 

(Declared Insolvent Jan, 141 
1 C T Insurance Company, The, Dallas 

(Reinsures Dallas Fire and Casualty) 


June 1% 
(Florida Business Reinsured) -Ang. 118 


146 


Best’s Fire and Casualty News 





(Elected Executive Vice President) 
Sept. 
Independence Mutual Insuran e Co., 
Cump Lill 
(Dissuived) ..ccccccccccscecceess Sept. 138 
Industrial ludemnity Co., San Francisco 
(kxchunge Vevisivn) 
(New resident) ....... 
Inland kmypire Lusurance 
(Mestraimed) ...ccccceccees 
(ln Kelubilitation) ........ 
(Asks Liquidation) ° 
Insurance Company of North America 
Group, llitadeiph.a 
(Walton Vice-i’resident) .........Nov. 
(Broadens Endorsement) ........Nouv. 
(Litigation ‘Lerminated) ........ ey 
(ixecutive Appuoiutiments) 


Ja 
Insurauce Co. of the Suuth, Jacksony ille 
ovneovesliie % 
(Elected Vice l’resident) ... “Oct 
Integrity Mutual Casuaity, Appleton 
ec. 


(Purchase Negotiations) 
(Capital Lucrease) 


(Merge) ..... 
Integrity Mutual lnsurance, Appleton 
(Merge) ... D 
ees Service Insurance Co., 
Fort Worth 
(Kansas Expansion) Jan 
Iowa llurdware Mutual Insurance Co., 
Mason City 
(Advancements) ....+.++e.++e+--dune 150 
Jefferson Insurance Co. of New York, N. Y. 
(Moves Home Office) ............-Aug. 117 


Kemper Group, Chicago 
(Plans Drive for Fire Insurance) Nov. 146 
(Executive Changes) ............Nov. 147 


LaSalle Casualty Co., Chicago 
(Stock Acquired) ..............Sept. 139 
(Purchased) ov. 147 
Liberty Mutual insurance, Boston 
(New Crime Policy) ............May 140 
(New Director) ° May 140 
London Assurance, The, 
(Buys Guarantee of L, . 118 
(Stock Issue) ug. 118 
London Assurance Group, London, England 
(Official Changes) une 150 
(Meiss Retires) Sept. 139 
(l’urchases Guarantee Insurances) 


(Executive Promotions) . 
London and Scottish Assurance Corporation, 
Ltd., London, England 
(U. 8. Branch Domesticated) ...-Aug. 115 
Lumber Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. of 
N. Y., New York 
(Changes Name) . y 125 
Lumberuienus Mutual Casualty Co., ‘Gide 
(Possibility of Confusion Past) ...Oct. 150 


Maine Fidelity Fire and Casualty Co., 
Vortiand 
(New Company) Scopceccccctt¥s Uae 
Manhattan Fire 4 Marine Insurance 
Co., New York, N. Y. 
(Meiss Retires) ..........ee0.-.-sept. 139 
Marathon insurance Company, Los y Bone 
(New Vice President) -Aug. 118 
Massachusetts Lunding and Insurance Co., 


Boston 
(To Enter Fire Field) ............Nov. 148 
Massachusetts Indemnity Insurance Co., 
Boston 
(Stock Offering) ... -Oct. 151 
Merchants Mutual Casualty Co., ‘Buffalo 
(New President) .......+...++++--Uct. 151 
Michigan Mut. Liab. Co., Det roit 
(New Director) .... eeeeeMay 139 
-+-Oct. 151 


(Elmers l’romoted) .. 
Mid-Continent Ins. Co.. Dallas 
(To Write Fire Coverages) -May 141 
Midland Empire Insurance Co, Inc., 
Atchison 
(Licensed) -.Sept. 139 
Midiand Casualty Insurance’ Co., * Genes 
(New Company) -Oct. 151 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Co., 
Des Moines 
(Title Changed) July 125 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance eat Des 
Moines 
(New President) 
Mill Owners Mutuai insurance Co., 
Des Moines 
(NOW. THR) siccosncscccccescencd ey 190 
Missouri Insurance Co., Saint Louis 
(llocker Elected President) eeeeee Nov, 148 
Missouri Union, Clayton 
(New Compan y) Dec. 145 
Mutual Savings ¥ire & Auto Insurance Co., 
Montgomery 
(New Company sade -Nov. 148 
Mutual Benetit Health & Accident Assn., 
Omaha 
(New Director) . 118 
(Opens Dallas Office) ... . 148 


National of Hartford Group, arttees 
(re Consolidate Group) ..... .No 48 

Teskey Leads Casualty Gperations)” 
Nov, 148 


(Connecticut General Offer) ....Dec. 146 


For January, 1956 


(Mergers Approved) — 

Nativnal Union Group, Pittsburgh 
(Executive Appointments) .......June 150 
(NeW Director) ...ceccccccccecees July 125 

Nationwide Insurance ‘Companies, oe 
(New Nume) P ct. 
(Cuts kK. 1. Auto itates) 

(Expans.on Program) ... 
(Writes Inland Marine) 
New York Mutual Casualty bisccomes. Poa 
New York 
(New Name) .. July 125 
North America Assurance Society, 
Richmond 
(Elected l’resident) .. Sept. 139 

North British Group 
(Buys Central Surety and Insur- 
ance) July 124 
(Executive an er a y. 148 

Northern Assuruuce Co., The Ltd., 

New York 
(Moves Ilome Office) ..- Sept. 140 

Northern lusurance, New York 
(Stuck Divicend l’roposed) Dec. 146 

Northwest Casualty Co., Seattle 
(Merger and Name Change) 

Northwestern Mutual Fire Assoc., Seattle 
(Merger and Name Change) 

Northwestern Mutual Group, 
(Executive Changes) 

Old Kepublie Credit Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
(Offers to Buy Coal Operators 
Casualty) 

Old Kepublic insurance Co., Greensburg 
(Capital Increase) Sept. 140 
(New Executive Vice l’resident) .Sept. 140 

Old Republic Insurance Co., Greensburg a 
(Financing Completed) Oct. 152 

Olympic Insurance Company, Los Ange.es 
(New Vice l’resident) Aug. 118 

Pacilic Indemnity Co., Los Angeles 
(Stock Dividend) .. Ma 
(Auto Disubility and “Death —— 


Seattle 


(Increases Dividend) 
(New Vice President) ... 
(Euters Fire Field) 
Paciie National Fire Lusurance Co., 
Sun Francisco 
(New Vice l’resident) ............ May 141 
Paramount Fire iusurance Co., 
New York, N, 
(Vromotion) .... 
(New Director) 
Peerless Casualty Company, ——— Li. 
L 


-.June 156 


(New Vresident) 

(Official Changes) P 
Peerless Casualty Company, 

(New Policy) ccccccccceces eneeaa Aug. 118 

(Stock Dividend) ... 
Pennsyivania Lumbermens. Mutual Ins. Co. 

Vhiladelphia 

(Empioyees Insurance Program)..Jan. 142 
Phuemsx vi Louden et Sew Lork 

(Campion Advanced) .. Nov. 149 
Phoenix of Londun Group, London, iengland 

(Merger) ... Jan. 142 
Pivueer Mutual Insurance Co., 

(Berman l’resident) 
Pioneer Western Mutual, 

(Urders Assessment) . 
The Preferred Mutual Fire, New Berlin 

(Expands Operutivns) 
Presidential insurance Company, 


san “Antonio 


Jackson- 


ville 
(Keinsurers Florida Business of ICT) 
Aug. 118 
Public Insurance Co. of America, 
Indianapolis a 
(New Company) ...--..00-5. Oct. 152 
Rainer National Insurance Co., Seattle 
(Merger Vlans Announced) July 126 
Reliabie Fire Insurance Co., Dayton 
(Vurchased by American Title L~4 
Insurance) e 
Republic Insurance, Dallas 
(Stock Dividend l’roposed) 
Reserve Insurance Co., Chicago 
(Dividends Kesumed) 
Resviute Insurance Co., 
(New President) . 
Rhode Island Insurance Co. 
(Receiver’s Report) .......++ 
Rochdale Insurance Co., New York, N. . 
(New Keinsurance Co.) Sept. 140 
— Exchange Group, London, kingtend 
(Appointed Governor) Jan, 142 
Royal-Liverpool Insurance Group, New York 
(New Director) .....-...-e+eee0+-Nov. 149 
(Auto D & D Coverage) eccacesncedets San 
(Executive Changes) . Jan. 143 


Santa Fe Insurance Corporation of America, 
Austin 
(New Compan y Nov. 149 
Saskatchewan Guarantee & Fidelity Co., 
Ltd., Regina 
(Ww ins Court Decision) : June 151 
Sea Insurance Co., Ltd., ork 
(Six Months Auto Policy) eeeee duly 126 
(Six Months’ Auto Ilan) .......Sept. 141 
Security Connecticut Insurance Com- 
panies, New Haven 
(Life Company Subsidiary ae 


llartford 


141 


(Official Changes) Sept. 141 
Security General insurance Co., Monster 
(Capital lucrease) 150 
Security lnsurance Company of oy Haven, 
New Laven 
(lucreased Capital) 
Security lusurance Co., Huntington 
(extends Writings) . ) 
Se.ect insurance Cov., 
(New Company) - 
Selected Risks Indemnity, Branchville 
(Stock Dividend) ) 
Sentinel Indemnity Co., Dallas 
(New Subsidiary) 
Service Fure Insurance Co., N 
(Piaced on Probation) 
Southern Fire & Cusualty Co., Knoxville 
(New Vol.cy Lntroduced) Nov. 150 
Southern National Insurance Co., 
Little Kock 
(Signs Consent Order) June 151 
Southwest General lnsurance Co., Vailas 
(extends Operations) ........-...Aug. 119 
(Named Vice President) Jan. 146 
Southwest Underwriters Insurance Co., 
layetteville 
(New Subsidiary) Oct. 152 
Springfield F. & M. Ins. Co., Springfield 
(New Director) Muay 14}. 
Springtield insurance Cos., Springfield 
(Executive Appointments) Oct. 153 
Standard Keliance Insurance Co., Lincoln 
(Utticial Appointments) t. 
State Farm M. Auto. ins. Co., Bloomington 
(Auto Kating D’lans Introduced) July 126 
(Mating Vlaus Extended) .......Aug. 119 
(ating I’lanus Extended) ........ Sept. 141 
(Vecentralized Llectronic Program) 
D 


Steel Ins. Co. of America, Chicago 

(Keceives Certificate of 

AUEROPHG)  cccccccccccecsecee.. oe May 143 
The Stuyvesant Insurance Co., New York 

(Executive Appointments) Jan. 146 
Suffoik County Mutual Insurance Co., 

Southold 
(Working Arrangement Consummated) 
July 123 

Sun Insurance Office, Ltd., New. York 

(Appointed Deputy Manager) Jan. 146 
Sun of London Gruup, London, 

England 

(Domestic Subsidiaries Merge) Sept. 142 
Superior Insurance Co., Dallas 

(Organizes Subsidiary) } 
Transamerica Group, San Francisco 

(Executive Appointment) July 126 
Trans-l’acifie Insurance Co., Phoenix 

(Merger Negotiations Terminated) 
Sept. 136 


Dallas 


ec. 147 


(Receiver Appointed) 
(oe. DeIED  fadicccssusccace Dec. 
Transport Indemnity Company, Los Angeles 

(Final Stoek Distribution) Jan. 146 
Transportation lus. Co., Chicago 
(New Vice President) 
Travelers Group, Hartford 
(Appointments) 
Travelers lusurance Co., Hartford 
(’roposed Stock Changes) 
Trinity Universal Insurance Co., Dallas 
(Declares Extra Dividend) Jan. 146 


Underwriters at Lloyd’s, London, England 
(V’remiums and Claims—Year 1954) 


Oct. 153 
(Official Elections) 
Union Casualty and Life Insurance Co., 
Mt. Vernon 
(New VDresident) 
United Medicui Service, New York 
(Lenefits Increased) 
United Pacific Insurance Co., Tacoma 
(Birkenmeyer Vice- President) -Nov. 150 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co., 
Baltimore 
(Executive Change) .............Nov. 150 
United States Fire Insurance Co., New York 
(roposed Stock Dividend) .-July 126 
(Increased Dividend Rate) Sept. 142 
Washington Mut. Fire Ins. Co., Lebanon 
(Changes Name) 
Washington Mut. Ins. Co., Lebanon 
(New Name) 
Western Mutual Fire Insurance Wo... 
Columbus 
(Retires) eccccccccce Opt. 143 
Western Llacific Insurance Co., Seattle 
(Merger Il’lans Announced) July 126 
Wheat Farmers Insurance Company, Denver 
(New Company) Dec. 147 
Worth Insurance Company, Fort W yy 
(New Company Chartered) . Aug. 119 
(Auto Death and Disability Coverage) 
(To Enter Fire Field) June 151 
{Policy Filings Approved) ......June 151 


Zurich American Insurance Companies, 
Chicago 
(New Auto Plan) .... 


Zurich General Accident and Liability 
Insurance Co., Ltd., Zurich, Switzerland 
(Change in Name) July 126 
Zurich Insurance = Zurich, Switzerland 

(New Title) .. I 


Jan, 146 


149 





«= « « « LIST OF ADVERTISERS => =» =» » 


Agency Managers Ltd., New York, N. Y. Markel Service, Inc., Richmond, Va. 
American Fore Insurance Group, New Y I A Marsh & McLennan, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
American-Associated Insurance Cos., St. is, 4 Marshall & Co., A. W., Newark, N. 
American Casualty Co., Reading, Pa Melling & Bevingtons, Ltd., Montreal, ” Canada 
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“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S 
e b INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of distinction as only those insurance companies 
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THE BEST VALUE SELLS 


The buyer’s counting costs, looking for 
value in homes, hairbrushes, food, week- 
end trips. Insurance is no exception. 
‘“‘More-for-my-money” influences cover- 
ages and costs, and services to policy- 
holders. The agent needs more than a 
policy. He needs value with an edge, 
like the value North America gives you— 
Experience that means dependable insur- 


ance; Improved service for processing and 





claims; New coverages to meet new needs; 











Vision for tomorrow’s business. Sound un- 


derwriting, one source—NoORTH AMERICA. 


Insurance Company of North America 


NORTH AMERICA COMPANTES | 0% tsssre Company 0 Norn Ameri 


Philadelphia Fire and Marine Insurance Company 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 





Protect what you have © 
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FREINSURANCE, TOO, 
is a necessity, contributing to 
the strength and essential service 
of the insurance industry. 


GENERAL REINSURANCE GROUP 


Largest American multiple line market dealing exclusively in Reinsurance 


GENERAL REINSURANCE NORTH STAR REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION CORPORATION 


Casualty - Fidelity - Surety Fire - Inland Marine 
Accident & Health Ocean Marine 





